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I. INTRODUC'I'ION: A SURVEY OF OTHER INVESTI- 
fJATIONS CC)N-CKRN]<:i) WITH CONSTITUTIONAI, 

'I’YPES 

Aiiln oiiinia ^cirr rMiivenii tialuraiii <'nr|ntri^, (juia nlii 
uracilrt, ilii mIicsi «iiiii; alii t nlitli, nlli fri^tiilitirr^; alii liiiiniili. 
alii ■‘ii’citirc'; niiiii :iih(rir(. nIiitH alvui cxcrfci- Hard 

iitin aliijiiain partem corptirin iinlicrillam hahci-— 
Crhui, l,, Cap. 11}. 

I lir ^ctiurnl pnihirm tlic t3c(*rco nf concfUintaiKT lirlWTcii 
plivsif|ijr ;inil |'\vcht»lf»('ic:il and tcmpcraniftital cluinclcri-ilics Im*; 
claijtird t)ir nUrnMnn atiil itUft-C'it «)( tlir nicilical profcs.ston since 
rlip (lavs (li UipiKK'ratcs. 'Elir pufpnsn i)f chi'SifyiiiK paticiils witlifu 
Cdnsrilininnal Kr«nii>s is {‘xirnm'ly valnahlc, il on t)tr Itasis of oiii- 
piiiviilly XTrihalvlr rviilfiicp, ilii‘ (lia^iinstician can make a valid ami 
rclial>li' jvi(l):iin’iil alum* a person's prnlrilvltr (llsp(jj.ition toward and 
rr^isiaiwe ai;;diV'«l mmial and physical vliscasc. Whctlter s\t have 
reached vhis viaip* in ihe progress ni cliivical knowleiluc is still npeiv 
to nui’siion. 

An evainin.itioii of tlip (olhivvitin vystemaiic classificalioris of hodily 
lepes wliich (dnsicians, p'.vciioioiiists, hinloni-sis, psyililairists and 
anilircponii'lri-'is liave claimed to f‘\i>t and retd|ini/.L': shows that 
there is e'.srtnially a |iroportirmal ii'Iiiiioiis|ii|i lictwcen did'ei'Cnt eotv- 
tr.'jsfnJ I'liililv s'jnnr’/jl'-. Parh’i’ulary’ dof.N this nj'jdy lo the hodily 
cavities nttd the devtdopineni of die limits. 

Ifence, oiu' can detect amon^r (|ip descriptive terms classified in 
Column I of 'I’ahle 1 a certain roitsistcncy of relattoiiship hetwei’n 
rite liodily cavities and tlir e.vtrcnjities, die former narjovv, and tlie 
latter somewliai leimtliened/ Similarly, the terms in C'oltimn 2 refer 
to a (lesciiption of die proixotions lieiween rclativi’ly larue hodily 
cavities ami slioncmd exirfniities. In the third cohinm ilic terms 
refer t'cncrallv to a rclaji\-el\' haiamv'd .•.ymmeirical relationship he- 
tvvren the devi'ln)om'nt of luoh leniith and tlve hodily cavvtii's. liv 
the last Column aie I'uoipeil tltc ictins used ii\ type classiru‘:uiou«i 
wlieie I'oiclual foottonis have hein suflicieritly marked to jiislily 
(he naniini' of a p.iificnl.n (vf'fd 

’ I'litoiiKlimii iiiir f>oliSri|iirlil ili"i iis^ioil 'vc o ill speak of ''lype ill tlir 
Kcmr tliiii Krri’i'loiirr inulrioao'ln ii, vi/, n ••liaraiicrii'iilion o( doi’ie 
imliviihiah niiisiiiiiiiiin ri unoip in wliidi a ccrliiiii einpliaiie eondsiemv of 
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Some of ihctr cl'issificiJliom have been related In- their autljars, 
either cxpljculy ot impHciliy, to certain cliaracteristir dlsposiiionnl 
classifications. In referring to a soinrwliat similar .summary of 
constitntirinal cdticepis, ^\''crlhcimcr ainf rfcsketli (74) state that 

■ • . il mny niiprar iiia|i|irii|irlfllc, or even linjuai to cliarl 
side Ity side, the rlasMral irailhionnl typet nt llipimcrateD, ibe 
riiiiinri(i(-'syrnl)(ilic oystem of Carui, (he cslliciic myiliolriKicnl 
nnalnuic.s of (lie HiiKtish tiiihronnlflittot Walker, ilic ilo^mBiic 
patlitiUi>'Icnl "t'rnnl>»ivaiit»nV’ nf iJe Giovanni, and the clinical 
anthropoiDclric findtOKt of Mnoouvrier, Viola, Brugich and 
T)nvrii(ptiri, ilii' lirilliaiii tiiiiiiiivc <livip<ion!i of vd^nod nmi liipi 
pU|)j).s U'hirlj liflve been puj lo cfinicAl use hy Julius Bi-j«fcr, 

(he pailioInKienbanaiotiilcal olnervoiiniis of Kokiianibl, Benekr 
nnd Kiiodrni, ihc anatomical lyiieji of Mills nnil Stncknrd, and 
the careful clinical (Icarriptiona of llic psychratriii KrcMchmer. 

At the same liiuc it is ihU very tUvcrsiiy of uppri'acU the 

similnrii}- of described pafierns u-hic)> makes stich a cla'.s/fic.ilmn all 
the iiirirr Inst met ivc. It nii(!ht appear iliai wr have mlvanccd verv' 
little in tin's matter of constitutional classificaliims hrynnd veiifviiiii 
the in(\iliirins of tiie ancients nnd nddini; synonymous terms in sup* 
port of tlie Hippocratic division of Inimornl typo. IIowovpm', ^\•r 
have named cnnsidcrahly In our knowledge of the jiurrrelalions of 
ihf. nosulnuival entities and of their interdependcnci' Kith somatic 
pattern. It is not sutprMnK that within recent years we find a 
Rreater variety of constitutional croiipinns; as our knowledne of the 
functions of the activity of the (luionttniic nervous system anil of 
the glands of iiiiornal .werclion has advanced, wr slifiuld he in a posi¬ 
tion to tindcr.struul hetlrr newly discovered cnrrelaiions lietweea 
jnorp!iolop>- ami characitTisiics of pcrsonaliiy and temperament, h'ur- 
rher delimil.alion of types uandd ho a natural .sequence. 

In certain eases it is possible to trace the cvnlutimi of sunic of 

pliyio'cal Ijr iMycfiirnl (tuntiiirs renderH (Iinsc lirloiiKinR (» (line Kraor* r(iinli* 
iniively itiiiiiiri from people licloniiiitK to other prniips. 'Die typc-iKinie 
is nicrfily a sUiirlhanil deserlinioii of n rediiriinii nf ilivcric phciinniclia 
pomcBdii); Hiiine cninrnnti dcniiinionl'ir. 'Pliii* a|<|>ri)iu'li i« cnn'ldcratiU' 
ilifierciu fnnn ditii of Sinniiil wliirh Krel^rlnner (18) rritiei/r^ nm| (rtiiii 
the intcrpredillvc noalydeal nppnineli n( Drsaoir (it)) ( 1 I) niih hin tn* 
pnrllid tplodloKicnl cliimiruMrMin «f iiifuik)m\ iiuo “Seinsmcu-xtirn,'' ‘'l.c’iv 
tuiiKiiflicruichcri." and "I.rl»c»«n»riiu-lii'n." The /ii»i)«lidirjiy nf lyjir i»i)- 

CflUiuiis in iiiilii’dlrd iu Allpori nnd .. (I). Kliivcr (12) (13). nml 

Knhn (29). 
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these clfissifications. For instance, a special anthrc^*mttri( tnh* 
nique was devised for clinical purposes in 16S4 hj- Jiihannis SiE'**' 
mundi Elsholzius who anticipated by some 200 years the work nJ 
Achllle di Glovnnni, founder of the modern anthrofwmirtic «vhwi] 
of whom the outstanding advocates have suh^rqucnilv hern Viola 
and Nicola Pende. T)ie typc*claMtfications nf SiRaucl, MaeAulifi*' 
and others of the French school can be traced to ihr invr'ihi'aiion'k 
of Fi Thomas de Troisv^vre who published the result* of hi* oH 
servntions In 1821. Moreover, the essential iilra** iindcrlvinij ihr 
classifications of Dean (3) and Dryant (6) and the olnervalion* 
of Mills (48) can be found in the work of Spipcliu* who in 1612 
described n ratio between intestinal and body lengih. In I76S dr 
Hacn became interested in the possibility nf a relaiinnship hrlwrtn 
disease and variations in the positions of the internal organs while 
Treves (69), in 1886, in the course of a wries nf lecture* nn the 
intestinal canal and peritoneum in mamalia, cla^dfied type* uf in 
tcstinca according to M'hcthcr they belonged m carnivores or herhi 
vorcs. This means of clBSsificalion was formulnled on the ha^i^ nf 
the results of a systematic examination of the nhrlrtmintil vheera uf 
approximately 200 species of animals. It is dear that the number nf 
Attempts to classify bodily types has rapidly mcren^ed tvithin rrceni 
years. 

The general study of constitutional build nr "hahitu*''- a erriu 
in good standing in constitutional medicine—lias hren apprnnchrd 
from different points of view. Kretschmer (35) gives a clue tn to 
how these methods of diagnosing bodily-types and personality-iype* 
may he classified. They may be regarded as falling wilbin thr fill ' 
lowing groups: 

1. The clinical diagnosis of psychoses, c.g. schi/.nphrenia nnil 
manic depressive psychosis. 

2. The diagnosis of bodily types by means ol consliiuiinnal in¬ 
dices {SoTTiametric diagnosis). 

3. The diagnosis of bodily types by means nf clinical observation 
(Somascop'ic diagnosis). 

4. The diagnosis of bodily types on tlie basis of n cnmhfnntion 
of observational techniques and metric measurements (Scopo//ic/rir 
diagnosis).^ 


'Suggested hy author. 



I*. S. Ill; a. CMnoT 
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5. 'riic (llai'iiosis oi personality types by means of "autodiaRiiusis," 
•where tile subject answers (luesilons presented either tlurinti an intcr- 
viov' or when answers arc typccicd in response lo a paper and 
I'cnoll tost. 

6. The dinpnosis of personalitj^ types by means of the observa¬ 
tion of hchavinr. 

7. The diriuno.sis nf personality types by means of a cnmbinatioi] 
lit t)ie two precedinp methods. 

Kretschmer's own classification nf pyknics, athletics and Icpio- 
snmes nr asrlienics with the dialhesos of manic-depression and sclilzn- 
plirenia corrcsiinndinjt to the first and last named Rrniips is itself a 
lypnln^'v that has stimnlnted much research in tlie field of nlniormal 
psyclin!oi:v. Acconlinu to Krctschnirr it is quite pnssihlc to classify 
normal personalities into two groups of cyclothymcs and schizothymes 
corresponding in a fjcneral way to the pyknic-asthenic hifurcation. 

Hefore considerinc this lypolntjy fiirthrr it is important to have a 
clear imdrrsiamliiiii nf vsdiat is meant by "constitution" in this 
es«ay. It is an amhitrumis term. It may be defined as i)ic total 
‘oiiiaiic pattern rharactori'stic of an individual nnd which is a re- 
siilianl of the intrraciion of hoih jicnorypic and paraiypic factors. 
'Chose facoirs more decidedly n^n^’typic, arc relatively fixed in 
character and form at the time of the fertilization nf the cpK-ccll; 
those more dccidcdlv paratypic arc chanttinp: every moment of our 
lives and ilnis on the whole are more amenable to envirnniricntal 
cotuUtiotiioi! than the iK-ooiypicul trioup. ICxpressod another way, 
llie uenoly(»icnl conirihutions to imlividual development may be re- 
Hanled ns one's inherited '\tnltiqe.” Without necessarily commit- 
linn ourselves at present conceriiini! the reliability of corrclarinn be¬ 
tween phvsioj'noinw apjM’aramT and psvcblc (actors, we. wi^l* to indi¬ 
cate that the term '‘constitutional lniil<r’ or its synonym "constitu- 
llonal liubiius" refers to the visible somatic structure. 

Ilntil empirical cliecks f»n Kretschmer’s work were made, tlie 
Strictly exiii’Tininnul mciboil had been little applied to tbc problem 
of deteriiiiniiH' ^v)^:ll were the psvrludoptral ei|uivalc;ils of various 
body types, li is rrue that our information had been the fruits of 
analviie iiisipht. hoi oiilv on the descriptive level. Thus a new phase 
in what van be irrmnl "exiierlmemal elinlval diiipnosis" was at hand. 
It is iiuposolde (t) eite anyitiinK hut the smalic.st fraction of the vast 
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amount of work that has bem dnne in tin-* hii» .sn .iv 

tempt has been made to select rcprCMinUtivc 'wampirft ni tr-^rarrh ii> 
indicate the present trend til ihnuulu and 
The work of van dcr Horst (71) ha4 indicated an rniplMii’* in 
the direction of invcstlgnting the differentefi in the ‘‘cn-.T^ri-mninr 
and perceptual reactions of suhjccn da«i/icfl acciirilhn; to Krei* 
schmer’s constitutional schema. Munsi. (^fl) .and V.nke (I.l) till'd 
the Rorschach test and found that the lepi^mmit^ liavc sunlird 
"kinesthetic answers," replying in o less emotional and mote wiphisij- 
ented way then did the pyknics. The former were inclined lo tec 
the representations as wholes wltilc \o the pyknics the figures w‘cre 
more prominent in detail. The subjectivity of the wm 

in favor of the schi»otliymcs. Scholl (62) lachisto^copicallv cxi'^'^cd 
colored figures to see wlictlicr color or fiirni \v.is more diagmr^lk ol 
one group of people than of another. Tiinsr classified cvi'hiihvincs 
were more sensitive to color while the schizothymes relied more on 
form as the basis for their judginenU. Kiblcr (30) and Knkr fI3) 
verified these conclusions, Eoke (14) has also conirilmtcd data erm* 
cerning diHcrcnccs in the nficclivity of the three cnnsliiulitiinal ivjKH 
revealed in the psycho-galvanic reflex experiment. Pfaldcr (*10) 
believed that differences in perseverative ability suflidenilv differ- 
eritiated the personality groups o( schixothyrnw ant! cvclnthymn. 
the former being strong and the latter we.ik per<ievcr.i((ir«. Tlii« in-^ 
vestigntor considered that these difTerential reaetitins could Iw dl'^- 
covered among children ns young ns ten or eleven. 

Russian studies seem to have stres^d differcniini p»>c)mtnuior 
responses and physiological functions when sribjccis were cliHulIed 
according to the Krctschmerian typology-. Whatever mnv he the 
limitations of the experimental methods^ of these workers it appears 
that the Icptosomcs arc more perseverative, stereotyped, nh'siract, 
analytic, intensive, suppressed and subjective in their feelings, while 


‘Jelllffe (28) notes thnl in 1922, one writer hod collected J.OOO ililei 
In Inc literalvire of the held of canaiiliitlonal medicine. Since 1917 JuKui 
Bauer and his co-workcrs have been innnutiiiK all ilic liililluitraidHt'al 
references m medical science on ihii topic and within the fieritkl rif three 
years—1928, 1929 and 1930—alone, 3,000 teparaie studies ate iUted. 

Kretschmer (38) points out llini the ilifliciiliici mteiiiUiK ii|i„n rxiicil- 
mentlng with personality or clinical types nre common to all forms of 
sUllstlcal and experimental work. Where the lUin are coilecicil In ihe 
study of ''naturwlsscnschaflllchen Problems” variables are dimrnli m 
identify, vary and control. 
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tlir I'li Jttiii ' ■ 11 ^' **%r. k 1i,in,'.r3li|r nnil rnuHmiially tKiivr.’' Siir- 

voy*! I'v \Vrjili.-»Hj il\\ and l-'nkr (IS) (16) inillcaip Hki'C in- 
vcalinaJi"**' m( jirrtrplinn span, rraiMiUn 

liinr»i. aUv?5,5i uun. nr 'Vlrav.inr capai’iiv," <rrisi- 

iniu i<i ioImi (msmi. wttrd a-MK'iaiinits affrrhvilv [(Mfd hy 

rnrari’' "I >ltr p-.v. ImpaU arn'r rrArx. tappintt raip, Itaiidwrlliiui and 
P.iihmJ.irli- ir|iir><rMiaiiir «i( jIijs ivpr of appriiiudi arc 
i!ip rr-*uli‘> iri.«T<Jrd lny I'jikr (Ifi). For insiani'r, mniparnl with 
pvknii.''. «liMwril iitMip 'Vlirav.ittP capaiily.” wrrp lunrr 

ppr‘'f‘>rfaii\T, hx' itTfiMii/prl Iiflirr, anil were iimrr thrnrilital and 
.a!i<<lrai] in lltfir iliinkiiui- A^p diflciriicrs wrre incnticp.iiiiPtUial <i^p» 
far - 1 '. llip rrs,n!«>» vvttp r<'ni:crnp(l. 

Krri'itlnnrr atul litikr (V>} liavp invcHtljjaiPtl ihc j'sychn-iii'ilnr 
and .iffptlivp I'hauilPriMu's ii| nililrticH wlio^c n»;p< rnimrd frnm 
16 fn 6S. lVrH.in-» n( fliiv |dii-it|iip apppar r«> l»p nnirl. «li*w ami 
rrlirtlivr. 'I'lirv asp 'tai'd in ihrjr ihpiIiikI of pxprr^dnn. ^’(••lurrs and 
Cai». ‘I’lKir liaudwrih'ii!* indi«-<irs an o( roinplrir ninli'r rt'- 

listnitin, 'I’lipv usp not ntaitP.tliK itfailvr nr imauinalivi'. 'IVnippra- 
iiiciimIIv liirv i4ir -t.dtlr and '•iidid with a inittimal orndtivity to 
MirtniU: 'liPi la»k adaptiilnliiv, Oimw prrat prrMHirncp, arp linillPd 
mcnlalU ami ^icKiallv and in all r\|>rriinrntal siliiaiiiins rpvpal titr 
liaitv iM3i *d in v'-PiiPral f^n tlir hihi'i of 

litii and prcMnu-i^ ipopan'IirAi ilir aiiflinrx Miiiiniari/r a>i I'n 'I'aldp lli 
ilip ili.iraL'tPri'klii' iritipptaiiiriti.il and di»r:np rniitipH ii( iIip tliri'c 
i'iin»liliilnui:j| p.rfnip'', |nkm*i». atlilrliV'* ami IrplitMimr*. 

In Arurrita "rvnal InyrHiiiMiinns liavr liprti inailr vvlirii* i:rtiii|K 
uf fsiilijrvi>. \ii'rrr aivonliiur t" KrrtM’limiT'* 

tvfwdfiijv.* 'I'hr-r Impiirir- m.iy I'r niuvruirnily dividt-d iiun ilirrr 
([rmips: i!tp (ir-a iinlihlri varimf- iiii»‘mpt‘« lo vnily '^niiip of Krri- 
tclimpr’'! rhilni'. liv ilptmiiinini! tlir driin'p nf vnTrrlalinii lit’iwi’i'n 
pliy'-iipip ami p'whi-i-. H( ilir-r ilir rP-r.iivlir-. ii( W' rrllifiiiirr 
and Ilp-kclli (74). l*aTr (1/1. Shaw ((•.)), ( i:iivt'\ (iO). t’ainp 

(liiiriiiiiih iiiiirv ><i ilir rvi'riioinilnl iilaaiiiril l<v (icrin.iii 

IhveilljLSniiir* niipraii hi a *prir« papm nliinl liy Kmli (lii) i'falilcr 
(S9) riiindlMlIri a IniKHiv iiirkriit-iiioii i‘iiii<]iii' ■«( inirriii i'i|<r iliroriri. 

'We ate iii>l hrtr l•>M•ml^l| »iili ihr iiuin rr<«r;inliri wiili tlir 

v/ldcr pnildmi nf llir rrbii*>ii»lii|i liriumi iiliMiiiiMr in Kmrr.il iinl cliaiai- 
lernilri of perxKialilv; rrinrtriilinivr I<( Ihi* a)i|>rii:ir)l :irr ilir iavcBii- 
KBlioin of rniclioii Mirltlmi llriiU'inlrr (>'<). N’liriir.iii fc Cm- 

reii (SI), (iatreii k KrlUnet; <IV» 
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l)cll (8) anil llurchard (7) are the most prominent. The scccmti 
group includes studies which examine the dilTercntial responses of 
pyknics, atlilctics, and nsthenics tested in respect nJ such mcnlnl and 
psyclioinotor functions as digit memory span, general information, 
U’itli(lra\\’al attitvjdc, cnnccllatioii of Idlers 

and ntimbcrs, rale of tapping, speed of writing, color fusitui and re* 
action limes. The work of Mohr and Gnndlach (49) and of 
Klineherg, Asch and Hlnek (31) typifies tliis approach. Since the 
last n.amcd were careful to observe certain statistical criteria and 
used ns siihjccts those who were homogeneous in respect of age, 
socio-economic status, intelligence and educational background, it is 
necessary to consider their work further. A group of 153 male col¬ 
lege 6iv»<lcnts and another o( 175 female college students were divided 
into pyknic and Icptosomic categories. 'I'hc subjects belonging to 
each of these two classirtcations were tested in such functions as 
c.-inccllation of numhers, incidental memory, "SpaltunrjsfnhlffkeU.'' 
digit ntcinory span, mental ability, scholastic aptitude and >vitli- 
drawnl altitude. Concerning the results o( tl^c performances of tlic 
male group it was fouiiil that all the correlations between tlic mentnl 
tests were loo low to be considered significant, with no evidence of 
a central factor of genera) ability running through them. Using 
three different methods of classifying their subjects into the pyknic 
and Icplosomc groups, the investigators found no reliable differences 
between tlicse groups on any one mental test. Concerning the female 
group of Mibjccts, KUneberg, Asch mul lUock found that 

'['lie ciirrc)n(ion!i nf (he ic« rc:<uli» aii<l four pliyBicnl jiiiiiccR 
ivere low, for tlic mn.ii |)arl unreliable, nnd often ciiiurnry in 
(rend (o whn( nuKht be cxpeclecl from ihc KrciRclimcrinn 
BL'Iicmn. An iniclIlKcncc lest ndminlslcrcd nionf; wiili thia 
lindery aho showed negligible relationship to phyaicol criierinJ 

It was concluded tlial rui the whole the results negated the Kret¬ 
schmer theory. The followirig statement by the autl'tus implies a 
recognition of the shortcomiiigs of the choice of functions investi¬ 
gated : 

'riie prenciK Riudy fiirnishes iirKaiive cvuicncc coucrniiiu; 
the prcnriice of lw<» puyebnluKicnl typen in iliu iinrinnl |>o|iiila- 
lioi\, 't'hiR coiu'UirUui inuRl, »if coutRc, he Inicrjitcicil while kccti- 
inu ill mind (lie liiniiiiiiuns of this nui'miu. tmriiciihirly wiih 


'Op. ell., p, 209. 
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lefcrencc lo Ihc number of luhiecl* and (be ran«c o( mrnrif? 
functions. It is possible tliai iho propoMU lypr* diPIcr in (hrit 
reactions to alluaiions leiib trliicb wc did iml deal 

Tlic ftutliors point out the iliffcrtfiiccs in iltc rx|>rrimr'tual Is 

and treatment of the results by German ami Amcn’cAn 
at tiic same time tlicy summarl/c some of the rniMandiiii; 
which in their opinion obscure the cnncluiions »*( ilir Ctniu.m-. 
These are; 

(/r). Heterogeneity of age, intelligence, s^K'ial Piomonu ,01*1 
educational backgrounds, and sex. 

(&), Unknown test reliabtlites. 

(c). Absence of measures of dispersion and of the ‘•iKiiilivMju r 
of differences between measures. 

The criticisms arc pertinent and valid. In concliulpnii ibri» inter¬ 
pretations, Klineberg, Asch and Block state that 

Wliilc it would be prcnioiure, at pretent, tn letturd Krri- 
achmer'i lypiii as onotUer bullet of Rhotily caicRriric*. ihe ic- 
sulit of the prereni investigsiloni, with the me of meihtKlii 
more careful than those of Kreiichmer'i group, hme conde- 
tently failed to provide evidence for the prcienee of type' 
which they claim (o hove found. The typology may still he 
important in enrea of marked maUdjutlmeril, but we have not 
been able lo find In it any psychological rignlfieance in ihe raie 
of the normal blotypet.^ 

It should he remembered however (hat despi’te thei'r more accur.ilc 
control of variables unheeded by the Germnrt workers, llictc three 
investigators have assumed that it is possible to indicale the differ¬ 
ential responses of these constitutional and pi^yeholagicnl types Milelv 
on the basis of performances in such tasks ns perceptual rccogniiinn. 
memory span and general Information.'® Along with the above 

‘Op. ci/., p. 133. 

‘Op, cil.) p. 215. 

“The error involved may be due lo ihe unlikely hypinhefiv ih;ii 
functions arc slgniRcanily related to more complex pcrminaliiy irni(»; nr ii 
may be largely a function of the experiinenlnl Jncihnii. Cniiccrninw thr 
loiter possibiliiy, Kretschmer (38) writes: 

"The moUicmiulcnl-cxpcrlmentQl mclhud aufrers from a much ttrrairr 
dearth of facts, and from ilie purely cmpIrJcol sinnilpi?i;ii, )( iiivari- 
ably amounts to a clumsy abslrociioii wtilcli at best isnlHies ii oinall 
number of fociora from n complex of fnetors niul ircnts ilicin at 
repressnjflllve of nn infinitely more complex object" {pp I7?-|?S). 
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ineiitionecl gtudy much of the Gcrinnn work has overlookcil the 
significaiTce of an essentially fundamental hypothesis underlying 
Kretschmer's presentation of tljc relationship between constitutional 
build and finalities of ternpernment or personality. AVheiher he is 
concerned with iisycho-patlioloulcal or the mf)rc normal psycho- 
hilflcal types, Kretschmer atnsider.s the total personality p:itterns 
and not isolated psycholonical traits with little relation to the 
integrated personality. Thus to justify or destroy the Krctschmerian 
classifications on tlic basis of evidence referring to the relatively 
simple tasks of rcrccption, memory, discrimination and motor skills 
is to overlook the importance of such characteristics as aficctivity, 
social leadership, extraversion and ascendance. These last named 
qualities arc significant clues in the classification of the psychological 
types claimed to be associated with definite constitutional patterns. 
Whereas experimental psychology has stipplied us with <lata con¬ 
cerning tlic didcccntiul respanses of subjects belonging to the pyknic, 
Icptosomic and athletic group:^. we arc nut justified in concluding 
that because these results arc not obtained under other conclitlons 
the Krctschmcrian clnssificntion .should be considered fundarnentnily 
fallacious. Certainly in all such investigations a careful analysis 
should be ntnde of the kind of psychological functions to be tested 
and the degree with which they arc related to the general patterns 
dc.sci'ihcd by Kretschmer, the conditions under which the c.xpcri- 
mental mctlinds arc conducted, the methods of classifying the sub* 
Jeets into the constitutional types, the adequacy with which scien¬ 
tific procedures arc cflcctcd, and the interpretation of the results: 
hence, the above quotation is at the same time a pertinent criticism 
of the work of others in the field, as well as one of partial self 
condemnation in respect of the methods and alms of a type of re¬ 
search which "... furnishes negative evidence concerning tlic 
presence of two psychological types in the normal poinilatii)n.”* ‘ 
The third group of American investigators in this field have 
studied a miscellaneous set of problcma. Dividing his stihjccls 
into pyknics, athletics, and asthenics by the application of the Pig- 
net Index, Pillslniry (60) found "that the average grades of tlic 
pyknic students were uniformly lower than ff«r the athletic am! 
asthenic group.s, and that more of the pyknics dropped out of rol- 

'‘KlinelierR, AboIi & Hlnck. Op, pp. 2H'Z15. 
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Icgc before finishing than rlkl \\\rt^ o* ihf ’I 

Malamud find Tliaycr (6«) /ounrl ilwi whm \\Fjr 

made-with groups of normal speakers a majotiiy oi Pimirrr?^ "fell 
into the leptosomc and lepiosome-alhlctic gr«iij«i.' 

In Odessa, Krnsusky (34) siudiVcl IW maJr cliiltJrrfi 
ranged from eight to fifteen. In view' «f tlir .iiful a*^- 

sumptions involved in this study, it is wrirthwhilr !<• iJri.o5r *Hime 
attention to it. Of the total group, Krasu«»ky wa.** siMe !h ilmyno^e 
29 as pyknic, 28 as asthenic and 4.? belonging in a inix'-d group. 
He was able to correlate a clearly de^ribeii cyclfilluinii' temprra- 
ment with the pyknic constitution and an equally dear ‘v^liiz^uliymic 
pattern in the case of the leptosomes. The cycloihvmr^ »hnw'c<l 
fluctuations of joyful and depressing momls, 'I‘liey were 'vihieci in 
angry flare-ups and tlicn sorry fr»r what had hern ^*^ald and dnnr. 
They were affable and altruistic, pood luimored, rrali'Uir .uul ea»il>' 
excited; they Imd a tendency lo dominote olliers, wrtF vrrv li^rly 
in their expansive moods and showed mdechion in arihm. Tlir 
schizothymes were clmractcrized by tiMir lack of Inunnr, ihrir Hnall 
circle of friends, a general inhibition of cfitotional rxciirrnrnr, a 
tendency to repress such emotions as joy and M»rrnw', an rgiijAm 
displayed in action, n tendency towards suhjectivi'^m .ind pli.inia'^V 
and "an absence of directness of behavior and nirnlat nuihi^tk." 
Probably because these children lived a good deal apart in ilicir 
own world of phantasy there wns a sharp conlram heiwren llic 
external world and their own. Krasusky thouglit it iM»'‘''ihlf to 
divide the children he observed into two clas^irs: 

1. Those who were active, energetic, and e.vp.msiie, ami «')ir) 
strove to dominate others in work and play, 

2. Those W'lio were weak and passive and who had a marked 
capacity for phantasy or autism. 

In the whole group the author found only six athletics. ^Vl 1 |le he 
raised the question whether the athletic type is nmhing hut a 
fluctuation between the asthenic nnd pyknic type^, lie himsplf g.nvc 
no direct answ'cr although the afllrmativc implicaiinn h raihrr ^^l^- 
evident. He accordingly fncludcil bis small group of children 
nosed 03 athletics In the mixed group. He found no characirt^lic 
personality or character traits among the /uhlciics. AiniiiiK the 
asthenics there was a greater tendency towards liihprculosis limn in 
any other group, In order to emphasize the classificau'on on the 
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l>Eisis of tcrnpcrnmcnt, Krnsiisky «lrcw up a .schrclulc (if lhirty-t>vo 
tmit descriptions characteristic of the cyelothyniic ami sclii/dthyinic 
types. Teachers were cnnstilted in olnainiiifi this irifornijilion. 
Krasusky concluded liis observations as folUnv.s; 

1. Kretschmer's classification ttf people into physical ;iod teoi- 
pcramcntal types has been verified ainoiii; sclittol children. 

2. Ainont> cirls, constitutional and temperamental types arc just 
us evident as amoaR hoys.*® 

3. With deviations from the regular constitutional types nf 
pliysupie there are to be seen corresponding ebanges of character- 
nloRi'cal types. 

4. '['he explication of the fvindamcntal types of pbvsitiuc aniong 
school children lias great significance for both tcacliing and medi¬ 
cine. As the tcaclicT and doctor may know, the individual child 
can be tronlod according to whatever constitutinn.il group with its 
ciiaractcri.stic traits of temperament he belonKs, 

Ssucharewa and Ossipowa’"* claim that children with .schir.othymic 
reactions arc of an asthcno-nihlctic build; they arc musical and excel 
in literature. 'I’liosc with cyclothymic reactions have a pykno-athlctic 
p}iysi(|iie: among theiic it is difliciilc to rmd musical or literary 
ability altlidiigh ilierc seems to he present a well developed .sense 
ol motor rhytlim togetlicr with outstanding dnnving and technical 
.skill. 

In a srparatc invcstigiitioii. Ossjpowa (.V5) cnncluiled that the 
mnrpliological and cliaractpndogical formations begin in early cliihl- 
hnnd and that typc.s can he rccogiii/ed in both (iinicnsions at this 
stage of development. I'lu? Largest niiniher of imbeciles in the group 
of males .studied belonged to the dysplastic group. A correl.itivc 
study carried nut hy Ssucharewa (5.5) with girls, ages fi-l-K ns 
subjects, .showed that the pyknic type was the most universal with 
a like prepoiiih'iance of children with cycloid characteristics, 

With the work of .Sclilesinger, Nissen. Weidenreich, Chaillou and 
MacAuliffe, we arc introduced to another physicnl type, the ''ciiry- 
somc,” ivhicli aiipiirently can be distinguished from the leptosonies 

^1)g9|MIc KrUHiiHky’R iidmillcd innlulily m riOihitih vriliilly ciilirr die (!>'«• 
piniitir or niliU'dr lyiicM. 

‘*K!rnauHky mciitiiinii dinf ibe eniir wiili ivliii'li ibc lypeH can lie re('iit;id7e(l 
nmoiiK linyn lind u'''b mny In! duo in llic nliHciicc nf •Kmoiiilnry hiix rluiric- 
terl»lic». 

“Qimled Uy Miller (47). 
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and pyknics. Euiysomts arc pumanU *'<» i1;r *'} "3ir 

shape of the licad, the dcvctnpn^cni o( vcnam tcfih mul ?!ir 
bone, the shape oi the forehead and ihc urne-i^il n 

estimated by means of linear facial In Imr w.ih 

Weideniekh (72), Mksen (54) rxn\r..^uxr 

categories and describes the Icplosome face a% ftiuall. nv^l and inn^Jih 
in appearance, that of tlie "eutvK'nir," hnwd and \Vs!h r»'h 

of these apparently typical cranial am! faci«il tla'^'‘il5^iiiinn«). l)l^rr !=^ 
an accompanying general consiitutinnal h\j\ld hot ^v^th »rf^J 

ence to the basic features of the "Gcschicl«hadcl." In the nj she 
leptQsovnc there is the long, cloni»awd Im>j5v 

sloping shoulders. The eurysome lias a slimier Mwkv '‘'“’'h 
a broad trunk and shoulders. Various aiicnrpts have been made ?•* 
discover the validity of tlicse dussificttions among children and 
adults and to estimate the degree of corrMpondmcc heUNxen 
classifications with other types such as lh«^ of Sigaud and Km 
schmer. NUsen considers that Icptosomes can be readily rct«Bni?'»‘d 
in childhood and that at the age of eighteen adniefceiun, can hr 
classified as pyknics although this type is not easily rccogni/ed vinttl 
the subject has reached the age of thirty or forty; athlrlic.), hr 
maintains, do not appear until the end o! puW^ectice. )le hnliU that 
Sigaud's respiratory type cannot be accurately determined atnr*nK 
boys or girls before the sixtccfilli or filiecnth year allhinugh ihr 
muscular type can be easily delected in fifteen year old girl^> and in 
sixteen year old boys. However, after reviewitiR llic work nf niliPr 
investigators, Nissen concludes that SlBaud's cla-«iflcalion nf 
stitutionnl types cannot be nccurntcly applied lo children and 
not recommended before the age of fifteen in the ca«c of girls, imr 
before that of sixteen when boys arc considered. On the conirnrs' 
he believes that the dctciminntion of Icptosomci. arid curyKunc'. 
arnong children of age nine to ten years gives satisfaclory remits: 
this particular classification, he maintains, would be valid for both 
sexes and for, all races, 

Schlesingcr (61) presents n somewhat different vicivpm'nt. Hr 
dratw attention to the fact that not only is there coimidtrahle „vrr- 
• lapping of types in early childliood and in infancy but tliat DIK 
type, in the course of phylogenetic dcvclupmcnt, may heronje im 
entirely different one at a Inter stage. He holds that (lie IcpinsoJiir 
type corresponds with the cerebral type; it is most frequent among 
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boys aroiHid the orcs of 13 and 1*1, hut it soon (levelups into the 
respiratory type, lie notes that the early sexual dcveltipmcnt of 
girls produces n f'ccalcr tlc^rce nf vanahilfty of the general constl- 
tutionn] pattern than it cities nmoiiK boys. 

If more evidence is needed to convince one of tlic iKjpclc.ssncss of 
arriving at any clear cut iinpressmiis concerning the chi’isincatitin 
of children into lypcs, one nuist read Schlesingcr further when he 
reports that within the first half year the pyknic type and the gen' 
cral curysomc picture witli a broad thick-set appenrnnee occurs just 
as fretnicntly as its antithesis, the lephisoine. In the third year 
ol life tile j>yknics are more frequent than the so-called average 
type for it is the ffyknitr type that gives the age of infancy its char’ 
(scleiislic stamp. Tn tltc second decade there is an increase in the 
number of pyknic:, an increase that is much greater with girls 
both during and after puberty. From the foregoing, the general 
conclusion is readied that the pyknic type is the most prevalent 
among the yming children. Schlcsingcr draws attention to the 
possibilities that temporal displacements in the growth of the physical 
pattern resulting from racial characteristics, of activity in spott 
causing extensions of the constitutional pattern among young people, 
and of pathological processes involving the growth of ddinivc en¬ 
docrine organs, arc not always obviously expressed in changes of 
physical conriguration. Wcidenrcich finds no practical use for the 
concepts of respiratory or digestive types, preferring to use the terms 
"Icpuisomc'' and "curysomc," although he docs not mean these to be 
regarded as tlie ctiuivalcnts of the discarded icniis. It should he noted 
that his nliscrvntiiiMS reganling Sigaiid’s classification were exclusively 
hii«5ctl on his study of adults. The investigations of Lcdcrcr, Hauer 
and Motschnn’® do not justify the use of Sigaud’s concepts with 
young children ns sulijecis. According to Chaillou and MacaulifTc''' 
the cerebral and imiscular types begin to develop at the end of 
pubertyJ leptosomes can he distinguislied from curysomcs in early 
childhood. 

In n thorough cxaininalion of the bio'lypologics of such aurluiii- 
tics as KretschiiiiT, Wiersma, Hermitn, I’cmie and Jacnsoli. Willcmsr 
(77) used KrctKeliiner's typology in classifying juvenile (lelinqueius 


'"OiKiird l»y W'ciilcnrclfh, Dp. fit. 
“’ClHoled \>y Nioneih (fp. fit. 
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in South Africa. The personality characicrislic" an«l (klm-iuriii 
of youths belonging to one group were chatacicnMicaUv rish'eteni 
from those of lads bcionginK to another group. For rumi'le. he- 
causc of their cgoccntricity, fcarlcsancw, and Inok nf v«c-a| 
athletics have n poor social prngnnsis. The lepiuwimr fSTrlully anil 
systematically plans liis iielini|uent acts which he UMiallv cnrnmiiu 
alone, while the (Iclinquciicics of the pjknic gencr.illv tpikr slir form 
of sexual excesses, alcoholic intemperance, and leadership nf friioinal 
gangs. 


SUMMAHV 

1. A survey of the historical development fW ilir alioii'.. tii 

bodily types reveals a certain cnnsuicncy ui iiUerprrlaiixi) '•! .1 
proportional relationship between cnniraned hdilily legmen!*'. Is K 
thus possible to trace the evohilinn of some of (hc^c cla^^ficalinnH. 

2. The diagnosis of bodily types can he made hy means n( inr.iMirr^ 

inents and their combination (5o;/ici//irfriV dingnoq^), hv t’linical nlw 
scrvatioiis (^Somoscopic diagnosis), and by a combination of nhwjrvn. 
tional techniques and metric ineasurcincnts c/ingnufii'.)- 

Each of these methods has been applied in the differmiiaiinn nl 
pyknlcs, athletics, and Icptosomes. 

3. Personality types can be differentiated on llic lus[s nf daia 
supplied by an individual’a self-diagnosis (autmliagnosis), by iih'*ervii 
tions on his behavior by others, or by a tmnbinnliun nf hnlh Oip'^p 
methods. 

4. The advent 0 / Kretschmer’s conclusions ennerming tlir* rdi\Mi-al 
and personality classification of patiems has siimuhunl niany rMni- 
sivc experimental investigatiuns to prove or rlisprove the \rilldiiv nf 
correlations between constitutional and tcmppramenia! cliar.ni'trriKiu-. 

5. Empirical attempts to discover dilTcrcnilal nsponscs on the pan 
of Kretschmer's constitutional groups have been confined to rrr 
tain mental and sensorl-motor functions such as word awK-iaiiims, 
memory span, "cleavage capacity,” tapping rale, color fu-ion, jirr- 
ception span, reaction limes, '‘perseveration,” cancellation of numlipr-. 
and performances on standardised mental teats. While tlw vunvlu. 
sions formulated from these results aid us ir obtaining a clearer 
conception of the psyclio-mator responses of the subjects hclonjiinp 
to each constitutional type, the data supplied are inadeiju.nif- ]x(u\ 
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irrclcviint ns cn'icrin (or nti nildcd imdcrstniidinc of pcrsciiiality \vith 
its "complex, well-stT\»ctv>red systems «1 attitudes and traits." 

6. Kuropcaii iiivcstinators have found that pyknics arc more sus¬ 
ceptible to color than eitlmr leittosonies or atlilntlcs; tlicir nssocia- 
liiuis (ire more colonol liy fccliii;; than arc those of subjects hclnnui'iif 
to citlier ol tlic oilier two groups; iliey excel in tlic ilrscripiion of 
details, t’omiiared tvitli leptosiimrs, pyknics arc more syntlicti'c, ob¬ 
jective and ndaplalilc in llicir menial disposition while their motor 
coordination is also superior. In handwriting;, pyknics arc freer, more 
labile and expansive than icptosoiiics Compared with pyknics, lep- 
tosoincs arc more sensitive to form; their ability to dissociate is more 
marked and they arc more “pcrscvcrativc" in their associations; their 
du.scriiitions arc subjectively determined; they arc emotionally re¬ 
stricted, analytical, abstract, inelastic, and they find it diflicult to 
relax. 

7. American invc,‘<tij'ators have failed to reach such conviricinj; 
cnnclusinns, Klincborii, Asch and Block lotinil no sinnificiint Tcia- 
tionships beiweon pliysitiuc ns determined hy fCrctscliincr’s three con* 
stitiitionnl ;;r<mp.s and many ol the menial .and sensoromotor pcrfnr* 
manccs reported in the ICtiropcan studies. Mohr and (lumllach fnuml 
only sliplit ilin’er<'m;es hotween the performances of tlirec coiistitu* 
lional groups, ami sutr(;csi that astiicnics and athletics slmtild not he 
Mrmiped lotietlier witliin a sintjlc catCKory. 

Krcitsclimcr ami fCnke have revealed tlic psycho-motor and iifTcctive 
cliaractcristics of iiihlctics coniraMcd with those of pyknics anil lep- 
tosomes. 

8. Ctenerally, American researchc'; have observed the nccffssity fur 
concrollin;; variables and have presented their data in a more adequate 
statistical manner than Kuropean clinicians have done. 

C. (iCTUum invisti^iations have failed to rcco^ni•Ae tlie ueci'-idiv for 
controlling suvh variables us hnino^'ent'itv of race, ii^c, intelli^o'iiiT, 
sex, and snciii-eioTnomie status. Afnreover, the ambipuims criteria 
for rcco^ni'iiu' flic i-onstiiuiiiMi:d types, to(irthcr with the subjec¬ 
tivity of jiulmni'iils. have madi' it verv tlirtivtdi |i> liiiplicalc situations 
In test the validitv cif Krel-.vlimer’s cbissinc.atinn- 

10. AVlicic siibifvls have hi-rn pswlintiv |*iuieins it has lu-cri slmwo 
that ill t'cm'ial ihere is :■ positive vnrrehuiun hi'iwecn itpi's of 
plivsical hahitus and ilte ••vhi'/uphrenic and m:inic'di'pi'(‘>-s|v<' 
dromes, 
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11- Atlempls have been made lo corrclflic KrciKbmer'^ lypo wish 
other physical types such as iIium: of Siji.iini. Oi'ini'n?'* •.•“nllu! ifui- 
cerning the degree of correspondence. 

IZ. *ri\erc 19 a discouraging confusion of llmuglil i.’m» fmou: ihr 
iigc when Kretschmer's copsiituiiimal can he trio;'nr'-d. 

13. Despite many attempts to divide juhjrcj'i mi«» pvkmiv, Irj.s.,. 

somes, and athletics on the bask of either st'<ttniinririv (-r ’'Mm.uoTSii. 
observations, the degree of overinppihg hctwpfii oj.ikr'. h 

practically Impossible to agree upon the validity ni ani. unr i<'ii 
stitutional index to separate these types. Thi«. may hr dur ritlicr 
to the inadequacy of the indices or to the presence ol helcrogenrous 
variables that cannot be conveniently controlled. 

14. In the nmjoriiy of the investigations .•.urvcycii, die suhlru-s cun- 
cerned were inmates of inaeitutions nr paiicnis alicndinR rnwliiairic 
clinics. Psychological and physical data have been rarely nhlainrd 
from individuals living relatively normal live<:. 

15. Including diosc who iiave been intrrtrsied hi dralhig widi 
typologies other than Kretschmer's, the following i*. a imiativp 
classification of groups of invcstigaloni; 

(a). The Russian school centering around the u’ork of ihr I’tv* 
choncurological Clinic for Children at ^lo^ow under dip ilirr<ii«n 
of Gurewitscli (2+). Extensive work lins been carried out hy 
povva, Ssuchnrewa, Oscrctsky, Ledcrer, Mnluchari, CruiriMfr, Niko- 
lajew and Jislln.^’ 

(A). A German group of whom Enkc k repre^enuiive working 
at the Marburg Nerve Clinic under the direction of Krciiichinrr. 

(c) . A Dutch group of Invcstigniors under the leadership o( 
Wiersma and van der Horst. 

(d) , Various American investigators such as Klincherg, A^ch and 
Block, Wertheimer and Mesketh, Mohr and Gimdlach, PilUhury 
and Burchard. 

(e) . The researches of Willcmse in South Africa, whose sub¬ 
jects were delinquents and criminals. 

16. In those investigations where there has been nn inadequate 
recognition of the necessity for conirolUng such variables MX, 
age, intelligence, etc., there has been a marked relationship bclwren 

'’Adequate sumniQrlcs of the invcillgntloni of t)il» Rroup of worker# to. 
gether wiih opproprlntc blbllographicol references nrc to lie fotinil in 
Ossipowa (55) and GurewUseh (24). 
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pliy.siijiKj rfprL'Rcnird Uy Krecsclmier’s types and personality character¬ 
istics nr perftjriiuincc in certain tests; where there has hcen provision 
for a iiet'cssary (amirol of these variables very little relationship has 
existed hetwiTii the constitutinna) croups and the licrsonality ftiiic- 
tiiins tested. 

1 7. The linutatiotis of ihe majority of ilic rrsearehes re|n)rte(l on 
the preceding' pa^cs relate. Uii 

(fi). The nature and .selection of the .subjects. 

(h). The use of tests insufltciently Rtaiulardiy.ed. 

(f). The reliance U|)on one inciliodological approacli in nhtaininc 
data Tclatinp to pcrsonaliiy. 

ifl). The testing of functions not necessarily indicative of the 
presence of sclil/otliymlc or cyclotliymic personality patiertjs, 

(c). 'Die inade<|i(acies of the cxpennicnta) shuiUion. 

(/). The stniisticnl treatment of the data. 

(/;). 'Dk lack of appropriate motivation on tire part of the 
suhjccts. 

'I'lie following t|ucsiioiis unanswered by tlie jnevinus invoslicaiors 
still offer a challenge: 

J. Aniong normal adolescents can we associate witli tltc pyknic, 
Icptosomc, and athletic types of constitutional huilil those ({utilities 
and patterns of persnnality which Krcischmci’s claims would lead 
us to c.xpcct? 

2. [f Kretschmer's claims are not verified can we iliscuver any 
relntiniialilp lictwccn any of the three constitutional types tmj any 
aspects of personality not provided for or implied by Krctsclnner's 
theory? 

3. Further, whether the answers to die inregoinir are eiiher aflinn- 
ativc or negative can we detect any relationship of any sort hetween 
(lualilics of personality and otlicr typc.s of physique? 

We propose to select our constitutional types as carclullv as i)o.ssihle 
from a fairly hoiuogeneous ape group witli normal adolcRcents as 
svibjcct.s. Hy various nicthodolopical apirroachcs we will then col¬ 
lect information concerninp the personality patterns of the .siihjcci.'i 
within each constitutional classification, and hivestipatc the depree 
of ri'lationshiii hetween the two .sets of ilata. In the tliajiiiosis of 
([imlitics of personality we w'ill not lnve>tipate the sensori-inotor or 
perceptual functions of the suhjcet.s, but will consider the more 
complex systems nf personality traits. 



11. STATEMENT OF THE PROIU.KM; MKTflr)nS r)]' 
COLLECTING ANO RECORDING DATA 

This investigation is dividctl into iwn M’vlion'i with rrEiii’d !mt n<»t 
identical aims; 

1. An estimation of the kind and drprrc nf O'ntinrniJHtJ./' hrtwrrn 

the physique represented hy pvkntwimrs IrpifMitnrs ami athln.i- 
semes'* and certain personality patterns charaeteriMic rd ^uh- 

jeets classified within each of thcM! three cfinstiiinional uronp^ \Vr 
propose to put to the test the Krctschmerian hy(H(ihrM''« ili.u with 
pyknosomic build there is associated a cyclothymic type of tempera¬ 
ment and with the lepiosomic and aihlevo’y^mk hnilily h»\ihS there 
is associated a schizothymic type of temperament. A« nlrradv stated, 
the investigation will be confined to the adolewtnt slai’e of develop- 
ment. 

2. An estimation of the kind and degree of rclaiiun'-liip Itriwren 
other types of physique indicated hy certain extremes of bodily build 
and many of the same personality patterns discovered in connet^tirin 
with the above section. In this section the Kreischmrrinn typology 
will be disregarded. In both investigaiioni the populaiion ft»-m 
which the types were selected was identical. Two hundred and 
twelve boys mostly in graduating classes of three public high «whools. 
hereafter refereed to as Schools d, li, and ('. C(mstiluicd the gen¬ 
eral population from which our comparative groups were tirawn. 
Girls were not considered as .suhjcct.s in the investigation for thr 
follo^ving reasons: 

(a). The dilHculty of obtaining clearly marked physical lypci. 

tUU report the usual ictn^a "pyknic," "IciMiviumc." ami "niM.'Uf’' are 
replaced by tlie corrcspondiiiR terms “pyknosorne," Icpinsnmc." anil "aih- 
letOBome." The translator of KrclBchmcr's Trxibooi of Mfiliitil Pi-,rfi'il'ii}y 
(3^) suggests that to avoid the facetious siiRKcsilon of "pyknic" and the oiu- 
bigiiity of the term "athletic" there be subsiiiutcd rorrc»tiiindiiit;lv ■•|ivkiiii- 
somatic," "Icplosomatic," and "aihleloiomntic," and that ihe->c icrnis he ijird 
both as nouns and adjectives. While we agree generally wiili these cihseiva- 
lions we also consider that usage .should he both consistent and as brief at 
possible. Hence we have adopted n shorter form of the revised tciminoltiKv 
and have distinguished between the use of substantive atid adjctlival 
functions of the original terms. Corresponding nouns ihrrrforr heroine 
"pyknosome," "lepiosonrc," and "nthieiosome." and the adjcalvt-s. "nvlimi- 
somlcj" "leptosomic," and "atlilctoBomic." 
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In own invcstii;niiciiis Kretschmer confined his observations to 
male subjects. 

ib). Ailininistrnlive and practicsil difficulties in\olvcd in obtain¬ 
ing pcrsoiuility nuU physical data from a group comparable in si/e 
and erjuated In other dircciions with the nbovc group of male sub¬ 
jects, 

'rhe distribution of the subjects according to school grades wns ne 
follows: 


Cirnde Percciuagc of (oinl grou(i 

X 
XI 
XU 

Posl-CIrod. 


The nverAge age of the whole group was 212 months {PR:li(>A, 
Range 199-244- mos.) All the subjects had been measured by the 
Ilarvard Grovvih sStiidy at different periods during the preceding 
twelve years according to the methods and techniriucs ns outlined 
by Lincoln (43) (44) and Dearlrorn (9). In Schools A and Jl 
the (irowth Study had officially completed its work with the ckccjv 
tiuii of u certain number of siudcnis who for sojue rc.ason or otlicr 
had not graduated the previous year; in Scluad C the Study was 
completing its twelfth and last year of work. In this last school 
therefore there tverc considcrahly more siuilcnts from which we 
could select oiir gr()U|\s timii in either of the other schools- The 
total niiniher (pf subjects was disiributcil among the three scliools 
as InlloAvs; 


.Sehiie) I'crccniQRc nf total aroiip 

,7 
U 
C 


'rill' Harvard (irowth Study Kreord Cards of all boys at presem 
in school wIkp had been measured were examined niui a tentative 
list prepared of tin: names ol lliose buy*, whose records were con¬ 
tinuously complete for the last live years. I'rom this list a sccouil 
one t\’as pre(Kired cpintalning the names uf only tliosc boys who were 


22.6 

19.8 

57.6 


1.0 

I7.+ 

77.8 

3.8 
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in tlie tenth, eleventh, nnd iwcUth Rrades and in !br jm'-i Hradnai^ 
classes. This was done to keep ihe study cunrmrd a«> n^a^ly p»v-M- 
blc tti the Inter stages ol ado\cstv:n’^e, WUUe \t wan MtipuaUy 
intended that ii possible each ccmsiiiutiimal Rruijp .iliuultl cnn-ihi oi 
boys belonging to the same race this wns later fmind to be iniprac 
ticablc. The number of student* avnilablc fnr iIm^ parilv'iilar study 
was decidedly limited; if racial classificfliions had )»rrn rt.n!rd and 
well defined pyknosomes, Icptosouic*, nnd aililnn*<»mr'* rrriuired 
within each of the four racial divisions to which the subjects of 
the Growth Study had already been a^tigned. a c»>nsiderablv larger 
toUl population would have been necessary to pr«'vidr ii* wiih the 
required groups. The distribution of subiccis nccording to rwci.il 
grouping amotig the three uuii'.tiiuiiunrtl i;Iri^silIiM.liuns i' iiiih'Mird 
In Table 2. 


table 2 

CoNartTi/noMAi. CLAisincATiow 





PyVnoiomBi 

Lepioiomti 

AthUlonomei 

Totsli 

Raclnl Group 
ItalUn 

4 

3 

6 

IJ 

Jewish 

1 


Z 

3 

North European 

4 

ZJ 

17 

H 

South European 
TotftU 

9 

Zl 

li 



Methods op Collbctinq Data 
1. Pcrso7ialUy Ddia 

(1). Personal con/erencer. (/?). Pre-hiicrvitw. Before the 
personal conference each boy was asked if he would be willing in co* 
operate by helping to obtain certain information. Me wa-j frankly 
told the general purposes of the investigation and that if any tissist- 
ance in self-understanding could he given him towards ll\c end of 
the school year, it would be gladly offered. The pre-interview served 
excellently as a means of gaining the confidence of the prospective 
interviewee. This was considered to be extremely imporiniu, par¬ 
ticularly ns each boy had undergone various forms of c.VfiiuinfUion 
in the course of the work of the Unrvard Gruwtli SUiily with very 
little, nnd in the majority of casca, no knowledge or undcrstaiuling 
of that project. There were many eases where a psychnloyical 
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barn'rr hatl l«i l)p rcinuvpil ltvcnti<R i»{ this unfavorable ri'action to the 
conduct <^f prcviouii Growth Study iiivcstit^ntions. In cstablisbiiiK 
friendly rrlatioiis, tile interviewers,“* stressed tile neccssltr of observ- 
inn the CfmfiJi’iuial nature of the interview to the extent of refusing 
to ilisv-\iss the infurmalion imparted in aity one interview with any 
other })oy or tvitli ineiiibers of the faculty of tliat particular sclioob 
In order to fiirr'itall possible parental objections to tliis invcstlKti- 
tion, it was Ntiiieil that it liad the approval and tlit: ciKiporatioir of 
scluKil superintenilrius and itriiicipal;;. 'I'lic length of time uf the 
prc'interview varied arcurdin}* to circumstances; in some eases it 
lasted ns luni{ ns Hltecn minutes. It was possible to reimburse a 
subject for the travellintj expenses incurred Ijy coming to and return- 
ing from an ap|u)iiitnient and (n addition, for any wages lost by 
reason of a conference held outside school bovws. Where there, 
appeared to be some doubt wlicthcr a subject was completciy willing 
to attend a conference, he was asked to consider the matter further 
and, if necessary, to talk it over with his parents. Not one subject 
refused to erkiperate and in cvety ease the maximum amount of 
desired inforniHti<in was secured. 

(i»). l^enonal (hnferntcf. In Schwd.s A and Ji, most of tlic 
conferences rverc licld outside school hours although it was some¬ 
times poiisiblc to have appointments during the school day. In the 
three schools, all the conferences were conducted on the school 
premises in rouins .specially allotted for the purpose where privacy 
of coniniiinication was possihlc. Each of the two Interviewers took 
appro.M'inalely half of (lie total oiimher of .subjects. Tliti interviewer 
Rave the subject every apiHutuiuiy i<» express himself freely. As each 
subject bad to be npproaclird diffcrnitly, the manner .mil form in 
which eacli rpicslion was presented varied during tlic cunfcicncc ac¬ 
cording to circuiii.stance.s.*” Wherever possible and svlicii it was con¬ 
sidered nccc.'i'-ary bv tlir interviewer the .subject vva« asked to cite 
specific examples vo support his opinions, 'rbe responses were rc- 

“'riie wrilcr anil Dr. H. N. Sdiifnnl. 

“’llcfnrr ilir ppr'nnal nmfrrciirc^ were rxiuhictcil, die lIltc^vlc^vl;^!l met 
revernl liiiien tii aurrr tiyivit niniulunli'iRil priii'rilorrn ituil (■> arrive :ii .1 
cimimiui lii(cr|irc(uiuiu »( crriaiii imua aiul pkniatuun ik u'uII nn Miuirr- 
itAiulirig of [laiiiialut eiiiphttites in ilic prcHciitndun uf nuiuc id (lie «(ue9- 
[Mini. 
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corded on a specially prepared Coniercncc Sdtediilr^' Vu^ 
(in cxaminalion of llic Scliediilc it wll He \ftn jhai the re¬ 
sponses to the questions arc classi^crl accnrdmi: to ilir tr-aiM nr 
variables the questions pufpotl to reveal. AUcr each numhrr. cor¬ 
responding to the number of the quc^liitn prr“*ciilC(J. tlirir nrr two 
lines, a short and a longer emt. On tlw ^Uotur Unc the. rntrivievver 
noted by means of an appropriMc nymhnl tl»e dejitei* ui ptewnce i'f 
absence ol the trait ur pattern in cpicsiiort. 'I'hc fnllowinR »thmic 
shows the system of scoring: 

+ + indieatei the titeteace ot the trait or patuta to a very marked 
4- " •' *• •* *• •• ” " “ " marked dejjice. 

0 ■' “ “ .. '■ with 00 pariiaiUi lig- 

t.lficsnrc. 

'« « ** *• *• " '• •* to B »h(dil dctftcf. 

—. — " " *• •* •* •' •' •' " “ vny dcttfcc. 

It was not always possible to obtain a welt defined imprenq'im con* 
cerning die presence or absence of a trait when the qur^iion \va\ /ir«t 
presented to the subjccti on such occasions supplrniciiiary i|UC«lirin« 
were asked in order to fulfill, if poswblc, the purpiwe nf the tiriyinal 
question. The impression then obtained by the interviewer was ic- 
corded in accordance with the nbove scheme on tlic |nn)*rr of the 
two lines to the right of the question number in the Schedule. To 
the right of this line the acuial verbatim replies ol ilic Mibjrvr were 
recorded. Under G within each group of resprmscs refcrrlnK in any 
particular trait, the intervievver recorded his rating ha^cd upon a 
general Impresmn, wlwthcr, for instance, the 5 wnii awenditm, fichi/,o- 
thymic, competitive or cyclothymic. Clicck marks were v>w:d to 
indicate a classification of the S within the physical or consiituihmal 
groupinga conveniently designated ns A, D, C or D, 

(2). 3’rr» and Other DinpnosUc Devke». The followin)’ is a 
cornplete list of the diagnostic instruments used. Those marked 
with an asterisk (•) were specially coftsiructed (or this invcftipa- 
tion. Only these will be dcBcribcd here since the remainder arc 
sufficiently well known. 

Scnlc of AliUudc lowntd die Cliwtch n'luitKVouc mul t‘»ia^r). 

B. Sculp of Aiiiuiac toward the ConalUuUon of die Umied Siatc. (H«- 
sander and Thurfllonc, No. 12, Form /I). 

C. Mnllcr Charocicr Sketchca (Piri fl). 

D. The Pcrsonnliiy Invcniory ())crnrcuter). 


“Sec Appendix. 
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A', Score ('nr<l for Socin-Kroiiomic Slaliia (Simi, Form C). 

F. Allporl /f-i" Hcnclion Sliidy. 

•G. RmiiiK Scnle (rnrin D). 

*}I. KatinR Scale (Farm A). 

'I, ClniflificniMin Sheet. 

*J. Conference Qucdiioni. 

*A‘. 'iVnil Study. 

(fV). Hatiug Scfile I) ustA for telf-ratingt {R.S.B.), Tin's scale 
consifis 0 ^ a scries of 34 .staicnicms.-* The responses to these stntc- 
mcnls arc .srlf-jndj'mcntK. A five point scale was adopted ns n 
basis /or rccordintr tlic jutlpncnts in both R.S.B. nod R.S./i. The 
followinft table indicates the n.nmes of the personality patterns and 
the number o/ items nr statements diagnostic of each pattern with 
which R.S.B. is concerned: 


Pcrjirinaliiy Panern 

CoiTipcUlivcncis 
Menial lleahh 

"A" (Fnioiionnt ncnttlivcncsa 
(0 die envlronmeni) 
"fl" (.Sciclal inttovcrilun) 

"K" (Uxiravcruioii) 


No. of DinKhoBiic IiemB 

2 

i 

21 

21 

21 


In the c.nse of a normal individu.il the patterns or traits of intro> 
version and cxtravcrslon arc considered respectively ns the psycho* 
logical "coiinterparlfi'* of the schizophrenic symliomc and the manic 
phase of mnnic-dqircssioii ninung psychopathic patients, Several tests 
for mrasurmp introversion and extraversion e\ist,“^ most of which 
arc hased upon the descriptive material com|ii'i,sing I'’rcyd's list of 
traits.*^ As (.fuilford and Hraly (22) liuve pointed out, various 
invesligator.s lias'c einp)ia»>i'/c(l different aspects of the introversion- 
extraversion dichotomy; .some have stressed the direction of the itidi- 
vidual's interest, others, the direction of the emotional reactions and 
still others, the social aspect.^. With n view to dcterniininp wliat 
grouji factors were present in introversion and extraversion as meas¬ 
ured b,v rxistinjt (csl-i, (iuilfnrd and Ciiiilford (2.1) c()io|)iled ri list 
of (ill the items thill were consiilereil by Jung, I''rcyd| f^aird, IMiirs- 

**See ApiujiuIIk. 

*^Oiic«iiiiiiiinir«!i, r.g- l*y IIcMlbreder, r)iiilfor<l, Lnird, Mnriilnn, Gilliland 
and .Morgiin, Ncwiiiiiii arid Kolilmtdi. 

‘'See l■■reyd (J8). 
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ton. Ncymaiin and KohUtedt. (iUlilatul and Mnrij.in i-. 
oi tlicsc two traits, and 75 iu-nif wnc fmind i-. W unrrjtr.^jrd. CuiU 
ford and Gviiltord scktlcd 35 as dw vcpic-rnuaivr siid all ciS 
these had been mentioned by at leaM tbirr id ihr abovr ;oii)kuo. 
This selected list \vns llicn j;lvcn m *13b nndrtiuadna^t** «d wh"5t\ 
430 wore men and 50(1 wumen. Rr-pmurs wrrr indb unl riilirr 
as "yes" ov "no.” I’carstwt twiTKients were then («mnd and Iry 
means of the Siicarmanii-lhidd tpcliiiii|ije ihr v-.*rrehiil«M i»f each 
item with an assumed (actor found. 3Vhrn thr wri^hi (or each 
corrcspomlinn item was (mind, the cxiiavcti items and the intr<»vrri 
items tended to group ihenisclvcs at opposiir einh rd a coniinunMi 
according to "a priori" conception^. Keliidiilily hy seK correlalioti 
was .8J and "the validity of the le^^, a^ ilrnotrd hv the cotrrl.irion of 
the pool of items with the V* factor \va« .87."®*' 3V‘jih the anplicn* 
tioii of Tluirsionc's metliod of niuliiplc l.'U'lor nnalvuiv'’ IH itroup 
(actors were found to he presentj of llirsp, four were curisidprcd 
by these hwcstigatoc!^ to be the most iiupntiuni. One inii<^iandi(iv> 
conclusion of this .nudy was the fact Oini pcrMui.-diiy, measured 
by the iifiiinl intrnversion*e.xtravcrsion scales N nnih<dimen''i<in.'(l and 
that the items vised In these scales arc wcichled vviili sevrul prmm* 
nlity variables. 

Two additional lactor analyses of the tame d ua iinulp hy onr of 
the above authors showed that rmly two of llir prrvimhlv ifoolvcd 
four iinport.nnt factors were regarded as ccitaln. 'I'lie-o were 
{(i) social introversion and {b) emotional ‘irn!‘irivmr“\ to environ¬ 
ment. The trait of "c.vtrnvcjsinn” was Ciinsnierrd hv (JiiiKord to 
be revealed by responses in a direction oppoMie lo iltai of ilie re¬ 
sponses diagnostic of socinl introversion.’^ 

With the following minor changes, ihc list of 35 iirnw roiMi- 
tuting the data for the above enquiries, was adopted iii ilie inosi 
convenient and adequate insinimcnt for cliagnosinK the trail'* of 
introversion J 

1. Item 33'=® of Guilford’s list was omliipd. hnus 5, G. 7. 0. 


*‘Op. eh., p. 393. 

"See Thiirsionc (67). 

*Tor txamfit'. WMule n response of "Yei" lo die <|tieMi»iK -Are \uu la- 
ciincu to limit your ncqnnintnnccs to n select few?" would l>e illauniiiilr of 
JOfifll inirovermn, n "No” response would tie cfifltrnomic of exintven'vin. 
L)o you fraquently rewrUo social Idlers before imdlinK ibein? 



r. s. j)n Q. c*>»noT 


.13 


II (ii tile (jrij'inal scale were also omilted because Guilford con¬ 
cluded that (lirsc statcmriits with wci|;hts of zero apparently 
u'uiitrjbtitcd notliini; towards a diaf'nn.sis uf iiitrovcrsion-cxtrrivcrsion, 

2. Tile statpiucnts di:i(tnosttc iif all the patterns concerned were 
aririnMcd in liajiha/aril fashion to I'uard ufrainst t)ic possibility of 
stercuiypcd rospoihcs. 

3. ()p|)(irtiiiu'iy was provided to rec4ird one's respon.ses on a five 
point scale; tin's provision for Kratlmi; one's aiuilj'tic sclf>jud|*nicnt 
slioiild K'Mil to remove any psycliolo}(ical dbjccticn or inability to 
cat<‘;;(irK:ally classify one’s self as either "Ves" or "No.” Apropos 
this issue, (iuilford and Ilraly say tliat: 

It is nmuincd in iliis siittly iliat with few possihlc cxcc|*(ioni 
ihc tiiic.siions are not i-omplclely ilisjiincur’e; ihni probably a 
lar^c KroiJp nf inUivrihials wniilil dislrilxiif iiDriiiQlly over (he 
entire Ves-Nu ran«e for miy one i|ncstlon.” 

Since (lur purpose is to deal only with those cases .showiim extremes 
of any particnlnr trait) average rulings are atiioiniiliciilly disrci;iirJc(] 
in tlic final assp.'snuntt tif all jiiditiiivnts conceriiinn that particular 
trait or pattorn. 

4. Since tlic form is essentially a device aiilinjr autodiaj'- 

imsis, the noininaiive fonn of the first lu'rsoiud pronoun was used 
in citcli .^(ateiiiciu. 

.S. Minor cliaii^jcs in the luctliod of expression were made to 
conform to the demandH of school .siitiations: for example, in Item 

2l in (juilfoid's list, . . . "in puldic" . , . liccomes ".before n 

lar^e tinnip.” 

(//). Ralinfi .S'lV/fr .1 nsvd hy lynchers {R.S.d.). 4‘hls consist.s 
of a .scries of 52 staiemciits.®" The following' uihlc lists the various 
personality jvittenis jllaKnosed hy iiieans <tf this instiiuneiit together 
with the nuniher of .statements or items concerned with each pat¬ 
tern 

c't!., p. Jdi. 

*'Scc A|ipciuli?(, 

’‘II is rcr<irtiii/Ril duo there inoy lie voiMHlcmlUe ovi.>i'l;i|i uf dir aciccicil 
VQi'iiililce, luK 

(a). Apini fniiii ihrir iiiiriiiflie iiii|Miriaii<‘t‘ (m bi'liii; iioH’iitily rrinicd 
lo iiliyffiijiit!, diry nrr niKiiilirnitt Icmlii In Ibe ilinauiiij<i nf more cnin- 
plex prraoDiility piiiicrna. 

(/'}. 'i'licy iin! n.'l;iiively en«y to ilinnaoNe from die olisL’i vntjori o/ ncoinl 
licimvinrni iiiiiiniinn^. 
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Pcrsonaiiiy pBiicrti 

"A" (Emoiional scrnii5vcne*» 
lo the tnviiormetvi) 
"]i'* Socinl introveriion) 

“K" (E*irnvCMion) 
Cyclothymic trends 
Schlzothymic trends 
CompetnivcnCBS 
Tslkaiiveness 
Inicllcctiinl leadership 
Social leadership 


One liundrcd and tliirty teachers cooperated in )udi»injt ihr sub¬ 
jects. Each teacher received a satlsfaciory rcmiineraiirni lor every 
subject rated; this (ticcttUve cticuufaftcd one in the hclicf ibai Iflciiliy 
members already cariyint{ a heavy (caching! bind wmild riiorr cart** 
ful in this work than could be expected II It were con^idrrrd as n 
part of regular scliool routine, 

The following points were considered More the iracher« were 
ApproAched 2 

1. The student's program card was consulted Ironi ihr m-IhoiI 
/lies to obtain the names of Ills icncbcr*. 11 a Iraclirr lauglil n 
student lor only one or two hours a week, he was "priina lacin'* not 
considered ns reliable n rater ns one who tauglu ihr stuiknl for 
more weekly school periods. 

2. It WAS intended that at least four teachers sliould rnir a tiiu- 
dent; in some eases this was impossible hreau^c studritis laking 
special courses labelled as “Trade" and "Cnmmcrdar* ullen hail 
only two or three Instructors. This was p.irticularly ntiilcrablc in 
Grades 10 and 11, 

3. Wherever possible more experienced teachers were choncn a** 
raters or judges. 

4. It was considered inadvisable to give any one icnchcr too 
many students to rate. 

Besides R.S.A. tlic teac)icr.s who participated were givea tlir Chwsi- 
fiention Sheet several weeks ahead of the lime llicy ^ve^e expci-ted 
to return it. Apart from the obvious reason to lighten the tcaulinr'ri 
as mvicb ns possible, this procedure enabled the ir.'ivhrr rn 
examine the documents and lo whet his observational powers. 


.V«- “1 PisKonnir lirnm 


21 

21 

21 

6 

h 

Z 

2 

\ 

3 
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(/). Clrissificfllioii Sheri.'^^ In its original form tills classificfl- 
tion consisted oJ w recital of most of tlic j'rimary and secondary 
charactcvisiics claimed by Krciscluucr to lie typical of pyknosomic, 
Icptdsoinic and athlclasomic build, I'liis ininiiuil list was after¬ 
wards consi'cleralily iiKidlfird and the <li(TrrcjUini criteria inoro sys- 
tciiiatically arnin^^cd. This was done i<i facilitate the teacher's task 
of classifying: the subjects. 'Die final form of the sheet was adopted 
after n trial list of difTerential chnr.ictrristics had been suhniitted to 
a f^raiip of judf'cs wlio were asked to classify Identical subjects, A 
satisfactory deforce of iotcrngrecincnt ainon^ tlic classifications and 
of aqrecmcnt with our own clinical observations of the pbysitiuc 
of the same subjects made feasible and practicable a simplified 
scheme <if classification for the teachers. The followinK nvc the 
clinical descriptions of the three croups: 


Leller groups 

4 
n 
c 
}) 

{J)i (Unt{cicitcc Queslhvs.^^ 'J'lu’s list comprised 39 (luc.stions 
constructed from an analysis of the most likely sitiintions in whicli 
an adolescent lioy would he expected to reveal the personality pat¬ 
terns about which inlurmniion wan sought, 

(A'). Trail Siudy, This is a nimlirication of n scale designed 
by a special comiriiltcc of the l^rourcssivc Education Association to 
measure the fulhiwlnu traits: (»i) creutiveiwss and imaRinatvou, (i) 
influence, (e) resp<insil»{liiy. 'Du* >clu’.dulc provides for a classifica¬ 
tion of a subject wiiliin one of five divisions corrcspondfnt; to the 
presence of various decrees of the trait in question ranuinp: from 
almost complete ahsence tu uniiiistnkably marked presence, This 
scheme conforiiK'd well to one where oilier patterns or traits were 
measiirctl on a five point scale. 

2. Pliysicai Diiin and Infrlliffnice Qiiriiirnts. 

All the pliy.su'a) data were oluainril from the records of the 

"Spc Apprnclix. 

“See A|i|icii(lix. 


Clinical dcvcripiion 

i'ykiuisomc 

I.e|i(ii 40 inc 

AlldcUiHomc 

Uniiliifiil 
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Harvard Growth Study. Only ih(W< mcasurrmnils o.n-idcrrd prr- 
tinent for the compiltition ol certain consiinni'mal indi.cfi wfre 
transferred from the Growth Study records, I hr'tc mcflujf/'mr'ni? 
were ns follows: (a) Btnndinp hciKlit, (i) Mcrnal height. <ri «iitittg 
height, id) weight, (?) leg length. (/) liunk ImKlh. (ff) tlifst 
depth. (A) chest width. 

The intelligence quotients for c.icli Mihjnt uerr ilcrivpti frcMn 
both individunl and group tests as reported by OrarHorn 
Before the nature otul the number of the i«ts as well as ihr pro* 
ccdurcs in obtaining the personality data were fin.nlly decided, an 
experimental group of 15 boys was uved for try out purpoT^. On 
the basis of this experience several revisions and ntodllicalions of the 
original plans were made before the iiivrsligation linnlly hcgnii with 
the tests and procedures outlined in the preceding pagn, 

Rccordino and Quantification ok Data 

The (lata derived from the plly.^k*al rxannn.illon:*, thr itn^'Ili' 
gence tests, the personal conference and the perMinality ictlK were 
recorded on three Personality Code Card«** designated ns P. C. !« 
P. C, C. 2, P. C. C. 3. Eocli Code Card wns devised fur tablncl 
filing purposes and primed in a distinctive color. As much a« pinM> 
ble, all data similar in nature were assembled on nne P. C. C. For 
example, all the physical measurements and the derived indicr* at 
well as the intelligence test scores were recorded on P. C. C. 2, 
while the scores on the various personality tc>ls were vaimn;»rircd 
on P. C. C. 3. Tlic scurini; keys for R.S.,^, and R.S.ti. wnr mi viui 
structed that it was possible to record the teachers' judnmcni> and 
the subject's self-judgment in regard to the wine diagmiuic state- 
ment in the rating scales. These numerical ratings based on a 1-5 
point scale were then transferred to the appropriate Code Card and 
the different sets of ratings pooled to form a composite judgment.*® 
During the personal conference the inicrvicvvcr considered all the 
verbal responses of the subject and rated them on a similar 1-5 point 
scale. In addition, tlic interviewer’s general impression concerning 
each trait or personality pattern was noted and Ukr.wiw; quanvifieil on 
the same scnic. A final rating was then compuied to which ihe 

”Sec Appendix. 

“See Appendix. 
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intcrvipvv'cr'fi sutijccilvc rsiimatc and the subject's rcsj»onscs to speci¬ 
fic {[uosiions ciitttrilniicd their share. 

Ik'forc the slatlstiial and interpretative treatment of tlic data 
bcj;an, nil fitinrcs were iransfcrred and recorded in 85 columns on 
cncli of five \vorlt slircls; this procedure considerably facilitated com¬ 
parisons lictwern individuals in relallon to tlieir scores in any one 
of the 85 ciihimns. (IcneraUv, the nrraiiRcincnt t)f the data on the 
three Code Cnnk and the tntunl presentation nf the restihs on the 
work'sheds vvrre dricrmtncd rail)cr by convenience and expediency 
than by theoretical significance. 

Summary 

1. The general piirpo.'^c of (he present study is to investigate 
cmpirictilly the degree of relationship hetsveen pby.sitpic and certain 
qualities of pcr.«:nnality. 

2. The .study is divided into two sections: 

(< 7 ). All invr>»iigaliiin of the validity of Kretschmer's typology, 
(Z*). An investigation of the passible relationship between 
certain extrcincH of phy.si'cai huild ami (lualitie.s of personality. 

.3. Data were cidlecteil conceniing 212 boys in three jniMic high 
scitoolfl, each in a dififerent city. Afost of these hoys were members 
of tile I93+-1Q3.5 griuhiatmg classes. The average age of tlie whole 
group was 17 years ami 8 months. 

4. Pcrsonaliiy data were collcctctl by a spcclid per.snnnl confer¬ 
ence loc)init|iie, inim certain personality tests, and from rating 
scales, 'Du; subject lilmst'lf as well as several o( hi.s tcaclicrs con¬ 
tributed data by means of rating scales filled out by the subjects, and 
from information suiiplied by icacbcrs, 

5. 'I'llc following (able indicates the number and nature of the 
personality variable'i consid«*red in this study, as well ns the methods 
by wliich llic data were obtained:"*' 


*^rhe iilp)ircviii(iiiii!« )i»vr flic fidlowinK iiic-in'ing: 
7'.—S(U(ular<lucd 

Scale ii^ril liy iriirlieri. 

/{..V.f/.-'Seale iiwtl l>y mihicriH. 
Prrminnl ennfeiciKc. 
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Perwitality data f'-'iaJnitiB daia 

SocIrI aitituilei 
Sflciflj ndjuBiineni 

Personal n(lju»tme[it ^ 

Self conlrol J' 

Iniroverslon 

Social and economic i(iw> <• ^ 

Ascendance 


Creaiiveneii and imaginailon 

Influence 

Responsibility 

Compeliiivcncaj ^ R5.0,, C. 

Emoiionnl senaltivencis to the environment RS.^j,, R S 0, 
Socinl Introversion Rifl. 

Eniraversioti Rifl. 

Cyclothymic pfllierns C. 

Scbizoibymic paUcrw 

Talkativeness C> 

Intelleciiial leadership C. 

Social leadership RS.,'1,, 6\ 


6 . Physical data and intcIliRcucc (luoticnis were nlnimcd from 
the records of the Harvard Growth Study. 

7. The recording niid ((uantilicaiion of data w;n carried mil no 
ns to combine Judgments received frum diffcrmi soiircrii and to 
facilitate the comparison of (he dau as conveniently |NK>i|ilr. 

S. The final selection of the tests add tlic adnpimn nf ilir pro- 
ceJurcs in obtaining the pcrsonnliiy data were inaile on ilit* 
of results obtained from a try-m cxpcrinienlnl group nf I S siihjccl'i. 



111. KRKTSCHMKR’S CONSTITUTIONAL TYPES 

7 lie sclrclioji 0 / coMKiitutioiiAi lypps raisc<) the issues between the 
relfltivc merits of dinj^iiosls on the hnsis of clinical subjective esti¬ 
mate ilinj*oi»sls) anil ilin^nosis on the basis of more pre¬ 

cise metliuiJs of lOPiiKumni'iit {^sumanieirif: <!iat(iiosiR) Among Ger¬ 
man and Russian investigators in tin's field tiie observation of con- 
slimtioii.al lypcs In t)ic /ir.st instance has been gencrallj’ confined to 
tiic clinical obwrvatioiv.il method. Where measurements have been 
used, the resultant comparisons were still made on the basis of the 
di/7crcntiaiinn 0 / types subjectively determined. The vast amount 
of >vork rcjiortccl in (lie lllcriilurc of utlicr countries vvliich is con¬ 
cerned with the construction and use of constitutional indices or 
Mirasureiiicius for diagnostii: purposes shall be considered as falling 
within two I'rotifis. In one, the aim is to scp.aratc people into type 
cUssificniions primarily on tlic constitutional level without uniformly 
explicit references ui the Krcifclimcnan lypotoRy as rcRards habitus 
and persnnalily patterns. Such cl»s>ific.itinns have hren UKiinlly made 
to consiilcr (he aiuiiropniogiVnl or physiological chnraclcristks iif tilt; 
subjects. \Yii)iin Mich a group fall the ri'scarches ol Gcssclvic (21), 
Hcnedctii (M, Uach (2), Ntssen (54), Tfchcraorut/.ky and Kogan, 
IJelown, Koliow'k.'ija and Plincr.*'*" 

In the other group it has been the iiitcniion of the investigators 
to use ilie ciinstitutional indices explicitly separating clinical data in 
accordance with the Krclscliiucrian chw^fication <»( constitutional ami 
psychidngiral qunlities. Included in tin's group arc the investigations 
of Wcriheimer aiul fle'.keth (74), Kliiieberg. Asch and llinck (.11), 
Wigert (7fi), I.cdi'ier (42). Kiihnrl (41), W<*>i|>lial (7'^). Sclilis- 
ingcr (fil), llurchanl (7). 

So far as the K^et^clunc^^nn schema is concerned, the present 
study cannot satisfactorily use constitutional indices (or the separation 
of the p.irticiilar ty|ic>, Adcipintr norms do not exist wlicrc normal 
adolescent subjects arc considered. If <iur subjects liacl been adults, 
it would have hern po'^sihle, iilthoiigli not entirely satisfactory, to nsc 
as a basis of clas‘*i/ieaiinn, tentative norms C'^tablished by other ^voi k- 
crs. IWnvever, rvrn lierc the rcsiiUs and nieiluiils of iliesc investi¬ 
gators could not be regarded as cnntpicirlv valid and comparable. 

For our first study of Mihjcctivcly dclerniined tyiu's, and following 

"See IV. 

'^''JtcjKiried ill r«i'li(‘rnMnil.'l(y (70). 

3<J 
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fls closely as possible Krcifchmer's ciiirrh. ibr 

classificjuiops made by l»i{h Uic inicrvJrwrr ;»nil sb*" ‘rvi'i.il 
concerning cacli cnlcRory. A eln«s|ficalinn nl jinliLoiienis iritarilinR ibe 
ihrec types pvknnsomic, lcpiuH«inic anil aiblci"“’5nb. \v,i^ nuijp ac¬ 
cording to wlieilicr ilicrc wns 100, 80. 75. ami W* per scnl 

agreement among ibc judges. 

T.^m.R ) 

Ci.AMincATioN 01' StajEcrs Aci'hspik-c m prairn/vf-t A-JirrmtH? 

jiifM.rt 

PerccUlnge OKrccmcni |(iu. fiti, ii. Hrlnn- 

No. of .iul)icc(.i JI. -*1- !?• 3 


Tjtblc 4 illustrates how ihe yiibjinris citnirming a r!av.iit( ,iSs"m t»( 
wlioni tlierc Avas lOO per cent aprermeni. were di«.trihisif'<l .iiiNiiillng 
to tvhctlier five, four, tlircc or two judj?** wejc unannmn*. in ibrir 
judgmcnis. 

TAMLK A 

Clamikication of Subjects AccoHDiNri tn IM (*9a t>vT A^-BrrMr>»r 

Amoko Jdih.cs 

MoxIiOMin poisiltle nuwl'cr «f liidKCs SM‘n^r» nj 

J . - - - 



Table 5 shows tlic distribution of pyknoxiinei., IrpioM.iiied, .nnd 
nthlctosomcs according to the pcrceittage uf ngrceiuent ntmiuR tlir 
judges. 

TABLE 1 


DlSTRinUTION 

OF CoNSTiTUTiOKAi. (laoiiM AccoaiuK«: HI PraiiKtAi.r 
iUB»T A^uirrn Juntias 

.Ai-iii*r.' 

Pcrcenlagc 

Numlicr of labiccti 



agreement 

Pykonosnnics 

Lepinsomca 

AlhlcioRnmcn 

'IVical 

100, 

3 

IS 

11 

11 

SO. 

6 

19 

IK 

41 

75. 

2 

1 

\ 

12 

66§, 

0 

1 

2 

1 

60. 

11 

17 

\\ 

42 

Totftl 

22 

S9 

SD 

111 


Tabic 6 shows the distribution of pvVnosomcs, Icptosnmes and 
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‘i Arir.i' 6 

pismiiiurHiN ni- rri,s'.riri)nt»s*.\j. Cimiri's Aicohdim; tij ino Per C^RWr 
A';RF.FMi--s-r A.Mnvf; Jt'iHSFR 


Mnxiiniini in 
of jo'iac’ 

I’)kiiii«'iiors 

.\iiiiil*rr of fliitijrcis 

I.eiiiosoiiic* AlliIrliisoiTirs 

Toiol 

5. 

2 

H 

7 

23 

4. 

1 

fl 

5 

6 

I. 

0 

1 

t 

2 

2. 

0 

11 

n 

0 

Toinl 

1 

15 

13 

31 


atlileroMiirn'ft amonji ()»c 31 cases cimcfriiinR the classification of 
whom there was 100 j^cr cent afticemcnt among tlu j\ulRcs as indi¬ 
cated in Tahle 5. 

The rcimiiiiinc 81 cases mcltidinf' "Doubtful” clnssificatlons nntl 
tlmse \v)in rcprc'onicil less tlian 60 per cent apreement nmonp the 
judges arc not Ii\cl\tdc4 in the foregoing tables. Even ftll the cases 
In the above tables were not selected for the purposes of comparison 
in ihirt study.*® Since only subjects repardinp wlmni there was fairly 
general {iprcetncnl of clas^ficalinn were to bp coinparcil, it wns con* 
flidcred that the limit of 80 per cent apreement, which meant that 
four out of five Judpes nprecd in their csliinutcs, should be the tie* 
cidinp one, Even widu'n this limit there were further conditions 
Roverninp llie .selection of cases. For Instance, despite the fact that 
R subject miplit represertt nn 80 per cent apreement classification, 
lie was not (o he included in the invesltpatioii unless one of the 
judpes was the interviewer. Hecause of the interviewer’s prenter 
experience and liis mure ilmronph ac<|uair»ltuicc 'willi tile details of 
the physical cliarncirristics of KretscliiiHT's constitutional tyiics, his 
jiulRmcnt ^^'as thus weiphted. 'i'lie number of subjects in the three 
con.siitu;i<mnl groups of <pur c.vperinicnt.il population Is ns follows; 

9 Pyktin!iiiiiie!i 2.S I.r|>IO!i<>nic9 25 Allilcinxoinca 

Of our fiiinlly selected cxpcriiiu'iual group the pyknosomes cnnslitutc 
only 1.5 per ceni; the lepu>si>mi‘s, 45 per cent, and the athlctoaomcs, 
40 per cent. 'I'lie snudl number of pylcnoMHiics in relation to tlic 

*"ll ts cutrciiiclv impim.iiM to itmr iloil mdv ctciirly itcfinuU I'nniitiuiilnnnl 
types ore I'onsiilernl in tin* iiivcsiigniMui. W'luiu'vrr die dcKrce nf rtlaiinn- 
•hip lluit exists lielwcvn idiysiqiic niid ii|ieris of pcrsonnlity, it spoutd lie innst 
clearly evident tvlicii ttie sutucris represent exirriiie c.iscs of pliysical devc!i)]i* 
meni~or most clcnrly marked types, lienee mir jiMtiricniion for the eliininn- 
linn of many nf niir cases. 
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frequency of the existence of the oificf iwo a;u'reri «F>>nr\vfi»t 

with the findinps of other InvcMipaiofi who ‘‘upjN.ft 

view that the pyknosomes develop more nurkrtlly after the a^e td 

thirty.^® 


OiSQL'ssiOK or RMiri.is 
1, Cyclal/iyutic pailern 
In cvnluiitiiif^ these i'cmiU-j ihr iim«1 

ftam 


nirih'iil*^ h.ii brctt 


used. The per/ormnnee of eavli Mihjcfiivelv ilcirrnuurd itroup i« 
compared in terms of the reliahiliiy iil ihr differemie. In lhi» p,iT- 
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type 
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than sex* 

lalinii 

Cyclothymic 

p-- 

9 

J.2 24 I'AI. 

.tKlr, 

r,l 

r t» Ititsbrr 

trends 

A 

25 

iX .11 l*&A 

1 r.2'><i 

91 

A hiyher 


L 

2S 

J.) .!« .VA I. 

4. *'•70 

ti.'i 

A i» hiHhrr 

ticulnr cAtepory of pcrsoiiidity paiierii it 

is evidrni lhat liic 

diflricnce 


betvvccn the pyknosomes and lepio«tnic-v i* vonHidrrahlv \n\ than 
that between citlicr the leptosomc<( nnti ai)tlrif*'u»tnp'* or the pykno* 
sonics nnd nthlctosomc!'. One would rxpeci from n of the 

correlation between pyknosumic }ialntu« aiul ciriular iliViirtirtH. and 
between Icptusomic consiiuition and *^hi?.ophrrnic ni.inlfc''tation^, 
that the difference betn'cen the two coninsied pcromnliiy renclinns 
of these constitutional croups would he relatively [niK'li more sip* 
nificant rlian in the cases of any other two conirasiinp combinations. 


‘*'Fil]sbiiry {CQ) found (he r«tia nf pybnoinine!i in nihlrioiitrtirt and lo 
asihcnica _ll:32;S7. niiese ftKorci, tnd niher% hmvcvrr. arc qiiiic inrnin* 
poroblc since (he (lingnoBtic meihods in different Uudiei have vnried ire> 
mendously, while Hie inltwcncc of fociori of ajtc, naiinnniliy. and les have 
rot always been considered with hc(cro|t<nc<iu« of •ubjeU*'. 

“Hiph mean scores here imllraic low cvcUnhymir irciirl". 

'^13y this fortnuin (lie rclialiiliiy of an ohuiited dirfrreinc it rsi'irisrj In 
terms of die c)iniicc.s dial this ililferencc re|ir«<pnu a line dlllrrnire i^realrr 
(ban v-CTo. 

"^rnblcfl 7*2S inclusive indicale (lie rliBiirca in IdO itf n iinr diliririnr 
greater ihnn zero between pyhnoiomcs, mhUtusonus. nnd Icpcnoiiues In 
regard to the personality vnriahles indicated. 
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Our rcsull*; *.linu’ iliai the nllilrtosomos tend to be more cyclothymic 
than cillicr the pyknnsnmic or ntlilctOMimic groups; concerning the 
10010500104 ami the allilrtowmirs, the latter arc so much more cyclo¬ 
thymic that iIk! diflVrciife can be regarded witli certainty. How¬ 
ever, it '•lumld he rfiucmbered Iterc and e.Ucwherc that we have no 
moans <»( tolling wlirthrr the uthictosoines arc but potential pykno- 
somos a pcis>.ihility that may he due to the age restriction of our 
exporimmt.il prntip. 

2. Uch'izniliymc policrn (Schizothymy) 

Pyknosomos have a score indicating a more pronounced degree 
of 5clii7.nthyniy than that possessed by the athlctosomcs; there is 

TABLE It 

Clinnrcs in 
ino of n true 

CoaMilu* Com* ililFcrence 


PetSflUttUty 

(Uinnl 




pnrison 


greater 

Inlcrprc- 

varfalilc 

type 

.V 

M 


of 


Ilian zero 

(fllion 

.Sclihnlhyiiiie 

1' 

9 

U 

.17 

I^A L 

0 

50 


(reiuls 

A 

2< 

lA 

.12 

I'A A 

.9r.ii 

S3 

P is higher 


(. 

2K 

5.2 

.10 

A&l. 

1 2XIM 

59 

I. in higher 


no apparent difference between the conirastcd groups of pyknosomes 
nnd leptiisomrs white llic difTorcnco between the nthletnsonics and 
the IciHn'ornes in favor of the latter, cannot he regarded as statis¬ 
tically significant, 'rhesc results suggest the following possible 
sources of error? 

1. The (jucsiions may not have licon sufllciently diagnostic of this 
partlculrir pattern. 'This however is rather unlikely in view of 
somewhat similar re^ult.s obtained in relation to social introversion 
and cxtniversion wlicre tlic tests have a greater rccognir-ccl validity; 
introversion would be expected, nii the basis of clinical knowledge, to 
be closely nssociak’d witli n scbi/.othymic pattern of behavior. 

2. So far as tlic responses made on R.S.B. arc concerned, there 
m.'iy have licon a ilcfiin'tc unwillingness to reve.nl explicitly those 
mental and (cmprranu'iual coiiHguratlons clianictcrisLlc of scIuko- 
llij niy. 

.1, 'riic padcin of M-bi/olliymy inigltt he rcliilively absent at this 
stage of adoloHii'iu development. 

'Mill'll itienii ‘iriirc!i lierr iiidlVnie Inw schivniliymir irriicis. 
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3 . Asctndfluce 

In our niiitcriiil the nllilrUHunrfi air '^inniltk.unlv inorr .mitjuI.ihi 
than either the pykoosonirs nr It i-o tlr.ir ih-it lirrr wr 
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994 

A in hichtr 
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—3 2,76 A & U 3 IIH 

•iS 

A 11. tii^lirr 

•lr>.iX. mM# 


have significantly close cnnncciinn Ueiwcrn ;\scnt\l;inv:p anil n j'at- 
llciilnr type of pliysiquc, immely, atlilelosomic. It n ivpr of pliV‘ 
sique, nnnicly, aihleiosoiTiic, U is a i>pe of phyMiiMt* wltich ihr. 
physical point of view is consiticred as ilen'raldc and 
either for cstlictic reasons or for the develnpmeni of mM>w«laT ^ircnuih, 
it appears to be much mgre socially npprnvrd iliari rlihrr ilir pvlcn''* 
aomic or Icptosomic type of hndy-huild. rrii^idpd ''w»K.r\", 

the athlctosomic physique is, in the light nf our rr<>iilp* in thi^ s.r«.'n'iiri, 
nsaocintccl with n trait or qunliiy of pcintiKilhv That has n drlimie 
social value. Wliilc this correlation N nut explicitly TCgardri) pari 
of the Kretschmerian schema there U raUed an iiiirrriiiMk' ipii'Minn 
whether the nthleiosomic physique is one that )i.is n sirony hiidoHiivd 
advantage over the two other physical types In rcl.iihin to siiprriorliv 
of traits predominately social in nniure. 

4 . ^Diolhtidl SensilUienets In the 

Since a study of extant litcraiure dealing V’ith stndiVft of prison* 
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I, i< liinbrf 

**Hlgh mean scores lieri* indicate Diiji trail 

is preierU only «» ti 

ilinln deisrci' 
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ality iii»t rcvral any report this patfcrti liavfiig been tested 
empirically aiul cinrclaicd witli piiysiiiuc, it is mn possible to compare 
our results wiili found by other invrstlixators in tin's field. 'I’In’s 
pattern rrprc‘>ri)ts :i inrasurc of an aspect of peisonality usually in- 
cliiilcil in tliat of introversion. Vroiii an attalysis of the (lucstions 
which puriniii to indicate the presi'iu:c' of the facl«)r It is clear tlint a 
pei'.stiti eniiilioniilly sensitive to the rnviroiiincnt would he inclined to 
be wiilifiratving in bis social attitude, rather incticiilous in execution 
of detail, and unwilling to net on the spur of the moment. He would 
be persistent in any line of activity, unite interested in intellectual 
matters than in athletics as well as heing self-directive and emotion¬ 
ally inliibiiccl. Let us see what arc sotnc of the characteristics of the 
schizoid pcrscirialiiy, accepted by Kretschmer (.H). Such character¬ 
istics include . . , 

(lie ipinliiy Ilf (ifiniliiy .... wUti its typical Kruwih from lUc 
inlilhUiiiri nf die iliounlu |irucca*rs. . . . 'I'tic ilinidiiy Is, in ilic^e 
(;n«c«, II )iy(iernculie(ic aiicviive nuhiidc at (lie iiurniice of n 
iitriutucr ([U<i (lie poorrilicd autistic area of lUe ■iclilr.iud per* 
fiiinnKiy fp. 159). 

riinlicr! 

We very frri|iieiilly liiiil ipiirt lovers of liookn niui iniliirc nitioiig 
(lie iliiiiil, dreaniily lender Midiiodds .... Sclil'/oid men, even 
Ilf liisviy oriiiin, arc universally luvers of iHiokt uiul nauuc, luii 
ii in U'iili II rertaii) cclrciic ncreuoiaiion. Ii in due (u tlicir 
IIIkIk fniin Innnaoiiy, niul (licir preference for nil dial in pence- 
ful mill iiidianiifiil (pp. iS9-irtn). 

Again I 

,'ic)ili’o]il men are c'ulicr uinoicinhlc or eclertienUy fiociablc, 
iviihin a umidl rioted circle, or el<ic uipcrticinlly .^ncialilc, wiili- 
OIK deeper ptycliic rapporl xvidi dicir cnvironincni (p. 158). 

In conipiM'irig ihc "gnod-natured" (|u:dities of the cycloids u’ith those 
of the scln/.oiils the auibor stales that 

die KO'idniuiiirc of ilic orlii'/iiid rhilil on (he ntlicr liniid ii rnnnu- 
(ai'Uircd mn of lUe (wi cwmiKmciUs; dmidity and alfeciivc lamc- 
ncM) fp. I5K). 

GranlinK that llic M'lii/oid type h an ahiionnal manifestation of those 
nualiiir.s (h'scrihcil ai si'bi'/.«ihyiiiic, ilic similarity of the trends in tlte 
above descriptions and the characterization of a person possessing the? 
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unmlstikablc (cnlurcs (if ''cmotiminl I't <lir riivifMniiirnr* 

is marked. Wc sliuiild rxpcci a sij'nilifaiit it»rrf-{ii'n«lr(iiT Itriiivrrn 
this Inst named personality pattern nml the yon‘«ii}iui'iiial mrrclalc nf 
n schizoid or sclnzotliyinic perMinaJily. namely, thr lrpl«».niniu hal)ilu<i. 

Trom the above table (Tahir 1(1) it will hr -.rm iliai tlir IrpiiiMtmrs 
arc more ointitionally sensitive t»i the etuir«ininriii than lukticiounrii 
or ntidetosomes, 'J'lic advniiln^te (nr ilic IrpitKPitnr*^ ii not reliably 
signiHcant. 

5. 5of/rt/ rw/rot'erjfflM^'’ 

Tjic pcncral picture of an individual uui-^idrinl intro¬ 

verted accordinp to this scale is one drscrijuively clo-wer to the 
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I. is liiKhcr 
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AM. 2.6526 

99 
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type 

ihnn 

to 

the 
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h'uT inMnnvr. tiu' 


socially introverted would cxprc's liiinsrH hnirr in riiiiip than in 
speech, would not prefer to take the lead in proiip avliviiirs and vvntild 
not be inclined to act on the spur o( the luomrnt. Kiinlirr, hr xlinws 
considerable persistence in perfurminp a (ask, works iibnir railirr tlian 
witli others, is more interested in intellectual ihinp-^ than in aililrtick, 
dislikes speakinp before a larpc proup, is inclined tn he and drlib- 
crate in movement, docs not enjoy incctinp pcoplr, rliif' mu adapt 
easily to new situations, docs not like to conlidc in others, and either 
cannot or ivill not express his eniiiiions readily, 'fhe senrrs fail to 
indicate any difference between the pyknnsomes anil IcpioMiiur' niliiT 


"High menu scores indicaie this trait ia prcaciu only in a di^hi drurcc. 

"C/. Page (56) who concluded that the aMhctiir |tiiiieni<i iniilnl m he 
more introverted limn ihe pyknoaomes, The UciiUireilcr ami ihr Nrvinann- 
Kohlaicjli tesla of inirovsTsion-txtraversiun wcTt mbninbtrrrd in PI inniiie- 
tieproasive pntlenls nnil n like iiiimbcr of aihirniihrmir |)-iiiriiu wlm tvrrr 
dnssified ntconlliiK lo Kreuchiner's lypcn. ftn the conirniv, toiDfonl A: 
Guilford (23) ore uimitUnK to Krnnt that deinciiii:i |ir«ei’.i'* pniirnu arc 
extreme introverts, 
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tli.'in tlini r.viu'cK’il Ity men* clirmco. "While t)ie cliauccs aro <iuitc 
ilint till* !»e mure 'iiL'isilly iiUidvcrted thiii) tlu: athh’Cd- 

Hif ai'iiially ■.liuw iin altiio.st (‘(juallv In’^rh proh- 

aliilliy i)iai llirv are mine Micially iiiiroverted tliati tlie atlilctiisuuuis. 
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As nlri'iiily iinlicated. ihi's trau was measured hy Ixith R. S. A. and 
U. K. H. ui\il the iliat-no^ic of social introversion were 

held in a sense to lie sipiiihcaiu of the presence of oxtraversion. It 
was ussnineil liiat iniroMTsimvextravcrslim foyin a ftinule. crmtinuvim, 
Ilemc II snhjctr highly imrovntid socially would lie corres)i()ndin|»ly 
nm ('Xinueiii'il and vice ver-a. Kxprfs*cil anoilier way, ii subject 
who had live ratings of |,l,;?,d.l on the 1*5 poiiu scale in riispcci of 
tlie trait of social iniroversion would lie laiei) as 5,5,4,3,5 on tlu* same 
qiicstiiiiis fur ilie trait of extruversioii. 'I'lms wliereas leptosoinrs and 
pykruisoines were more socniDy iiurovcrled than atlilelosoines tltc 
reverse holds true, mi that athletosoiiies are sipiiliciintly more extra* 
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iiiiiirnir 

' tills 
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l>rcHciil only 

to a Rliulil 


(IcKrcc, 

"IliKli iiinin iitirr.i iiulii’nir an incrfa^r In an imfnvoralilc nKiliitle itiwanl* 
llie rliiirdi. 
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verted thnn Icptosoincs and pykn»»«Hii«. 'i'Jirrr i** nn dlffrtcnc^' hr- 
tween the IciUosamcs ;mu 1 pyknoMimeA. 
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7. Social aHiliules 

On the whole there appearr; to he little rrlatinn^liili hrtwprn thr^r 
social altitudes and physiipie rc|iTC>irmcil \>y Krrtsv'lniirr's ilirrr r«it»- 
stitutional types. The pykmisumc 5 are more loyal in ilir CNiihtiiinicni 
than the atlilctusoincs but the mean scores tif nil tlirrr i,'rmi|K i- -lill 
within that range of scores estnhlisheU representing a nenit.il 
attitude. 

8. lulellectual leadership 

Previous studies concerned with the relaiionhliip hrlwren |di>si.|ni' 
ami leadership have failed t« recogni/c the din'erciur hriwrrn \.iii.iii^ 
kinds of leadership. The diagnosis of hucIlecMiai lradi'rH|ii|. iriird 
mainly upon teachers ratings together with an impir.siim foininl liv 

"Higli mcoii scores InillcBtc nn tnerense in faviiriiltlc aoicude Utwaril wai. 
iliRii mean .icorea iiiUicoic alronR loyiiliy m the <‘iiiiiiiiiiiiiiii, 
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tlu’ liy l)ath mctliod:; the (li!i('nnstic (iiicstions were of b 

direct iiHiure. None of the itift'crcnccs between the constitutional 
groups is either nuirkeii or signilicant. It is (iiiitc possible that in 
judging intellectual lea(tc'^^hip liotli interviewer and teacher did not 
have rellaldc criteria for c>tiniatiiiK tltc differences between inill« 
V’iduals in respect of this trait. At any rate, according to our re- 
suli.s, ciur findings are not signiiicantly po.sitivc. 
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0. hilcllif^iiitr. 

Many studii'-. have him carried out to dcteiinine the degree (;f 
cdncoiniianco of physupie and intelligence. Cicneiitll)'^’'' the results 
have hecii slighllv positive. Siiinining up the general situation Pater¬ 
son (5S) stales that 

Fnim (he viewpoiiil of man in llic inniiK, iIiltc is n (Icfiiiitc, 
llioiigli sliglit t'orrehniim l>ei\vei-ii iiliyiiicnl licvclopiiiciu iinil 

nii'iiii si'iirrs here iuiliralc this trail ii |)icu-iU niily to n s|i);|)i 

degrer. 

'“’MiinliM'li mill Sullivan (SI) frjinrl an iiu-rMlgation wliere tlio iiliysiial 
and iiirliliil lima ist-ir nillriiril iii>lr|iriMlriilly and svIutc care win cxer- 
cincil to iiM- ivcll gr.’iii(i:Mi'il iiiirlligriit'i' ii-sis in eiiver a wide riiiigc of njtc 
level*. Only a sliglu iinsiiivr irliiiiiMi!ihi|« wan nIhuvii in t'xisl iiciwecn 
iiilcHigeiiri- ninl lieiglii and wcikIii. 
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menial <level«i!tnriil. F 1..111 iTir |T«inl «»f v'ir»T irjilivM'oU, 
the folincrtlon lirtupcii |ili\*ir>il rhaf^rirt* nnil I’jal ttaut 

in %u ■iliKhI a% in iiiaVr 11 r|iii(r in rate Im 

lirrdiri menial »iaiii«, knriwinK »iain* anil virr vripa 

fp. [S7). 

UnfnrUinatdy bccan'i’ of ailniim'srriHivr iliniiuUir'i. n wa". ini- 
po.wiJilc to ijlvi* iiUrllinriitrp Ifhii nil ihr Milijn:!'' in [MUirulnr 
suuly ihis aiul rather tiian u>i- ilir 1‘1A5 !Q v-'ur-^ f^r nnlv m.iup 
of our ciimparaiive prniiivs anil llir 19.14 .wnrr^ fur ilir rrinaiiulrT il 
was dcciilt'd tti Limslilpr ihc I9.H IQ's fur all 'nUKvIn. llujiinj* llirrrhv 
to use uniform data- 1 'Im's proccrliirc raises ilir I'lncMlon of ihr coH' 
staiicy of the IQ. ProvidciJ siihjcviit arr at Ira^i •‘ix vrar'^ fill al the 
time of the first icstinp* IQ dianiie> are rrbliveh’ iniall x'.'lien 
further tests are (jiven at pen’oiU v.'trvini' from a fess* ilav-^ In ten 
years. With utisclccicd duldicii varialiims of five fniinK or Ir-ik have 
been found in one half of the nunihcr of case*'* It i** Tea«onnl'lr to av* 
sume tliat for the puriMwc of lUU mve<s,\ij‘;ilo>n i1\p 19H JQ Koren are 
sulTicicntly rcliahlc and constant tn be enn^dered w ith ihr 19.^5 pliyii- 
cnl data. 

In rcltition m the nthiciosonirs iinil pylcnmontr^ i)ir lr}«iPt><..inr> are 
superior in iotcllii'encc nllhoupli ilir mlvaniat^r i>^ in nriilirr raie 
significantly high; tlic greatest (lifTercncc is hriwmi pvkrih-ippmr^ and 
leptosomes. 'I'liis .superiority of the leptosiiiir^ favrir** tlir claims of 
Nncenrnti and others who hnvp coniendnl iliai nnViPispl.iiu Iniii >> 
roughly criuivalent in bodily build to tlinl of the IrpiiiMiinr'. irnil lo 
hava high iiucUigcncc quotients when compared with mavin'.planrh- 

TAHI.E IS 


hilFrprr- 

lalioii 

r i» limliFf 
A liinlirr 
V 1’ 


nics (52-53), From ;i amsidcraiion of the cUnival pattrin »»( the 
sclii^otliymc one omulil expect a higher degirr i.f immrM in IiHr|. 
Uctual pursuits than in the case of the ovloihvnir wln.n- mi».| ^.nis 
lying intcrc.sts arc ohmined from contacis \vilh peiMin^. Here the 
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iirc to llu* aililchisrfincs in iiUcllij'cnct;, socicil 

inrr(i\’('i>ion :tiiil lii/.orhyi)ifV tn'iuls, » conihiiiutmn of losulis that 
would (nul l«» till- cxiivclnl udulitiiislit)) hctsvi’cu Irptosojuic 

hnilil in liu* Kn'txihini'iian M*nsi* ami iiuclliuincr in ttcjici/il. 

If). Sriiill! 

As in llu' riM' rif i(U(‘llri‘iii:il Inadi'isliiji, t)ii' questions diit^nostic 
of tills |i:iJlr‘rii ucic ditivt. ’J1ic most strikinu and clr:ir cut diffcr- 

(‘iii'i’ hei\\'rc-ii any of ilic is that hciM't'eii ihc atlilctosonics and 

llie with a promnmcrd Mipeviuiity in favor of llu* athlcto- 

Muius. 'l lu* mi'niluTs of rliis ('roup are alMi mon: markedly .social 
leaders tlniii lint pykiuooim's. ’Dioe results af;:iiit enijiluisi/.c llu* jiossi- 
hility of (he deiennintni! influence of the “t'ood" physique anioiqr 
athdescents and the formation <»f social trails or sucial personality 


patterns. 
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PIO fd n true 
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ildri-rciiee 


Persooiiliiy 
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«friiUT 

Iiilcriiri'* 

varialdc 

lyin' A* 
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<r,., •>{ 

"iiiff 

tll.lll /(Til 

inliiili 

riUrovcrRjoii 

P <> 

.■ui'i 

Ut IM-I. 


wi 

I. in lihtliDr 

(Ifcriirrod'r) 

A Jt • 

U 

'MJ VScA 

.l.7*>7 

7\ 

A is liiuliur 

1. i7 • 

U2 

?.U A. VI. 


yi 

A is liii’lier 


1 1 . 

'riiis |t;nt('in was iiieaMiied witli ilie lirrnreuter 1 in'i'/ilury anil llu: 
i'[*liitionslii[> lu'iweeii i( and the phv'ic.il types inve'.lii'alnl to eiuiiiire 
if lliere mi'it aiiv roiiolioiaiion of the evidence icva’aled froni a con¬ 
sideration of the pattern ot social ^nlnlve|■^itm as tneasured hy a dif¬ 
ferent sk-:ili>. FjDin our re-uli- heu* we find tliat on the whole vhe dif¬ 
ference’s liriwcrii aiiv i\\i» j;i'ini|>s aie I'el.oivrlv insi^:ni)icaiil. ^^’e tend 
to coji/inii the Kietsehinerian lupoihesi's, provided we assume that 
introversion is to he idemilied with the schi/.olhymic pauern. 

12, Prr.i>iii<il iiilfuslinrnl'"' 

'I'his tel in. aiotv,': with that i»f "social adiusUnent " is admiUedlv a 
va).i;iu- oM(- riie pci'oiialitv a*ljusinirnl score 

iiiri'oi siiirrs tirir iiidirair ihis ii.i'ii i<< pre'ciil only in a 

ilPKO-e. 

'‘lliaU iiir'aii snirc" iiulieaii' saiit(:ien»ry pi'isuual nUjosiinciu. 
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is tinicil on SO ((iicMions** wlilch dmi i*ilh an inJi'* irliial » *r!(- 
cstiiTinic on hnni'iness nntS fcelInK •>( aecuiiir antl lirfi\^m fj<>m 
worry and mixiciy. 

Social adjustment is iiilcrpreied fnmi anwers .. 

■10 rjiicaliniis” dcaliriK wiili imiiict* of torla) r^niai’ and ii» rn- 
joyiTicni, ond <lic nli^nec of tcndriMirs lotvaril «iihiJijwaJ and 
isolation. The score ia larKcly a incaaiMc of rx(fnvriM»tt. 

TAIM.K 20 

Chaitrcft in 
100 of a tine 

Constiiu- Com- iJifIcrrncc 

Personnlily lionnl poriaon f}iS. utrnirr 

variable type A' M of ihanicto 

Personal P 9 t8.2 .£6 V tch .36$u M l< i« hiKtirf 

odiustmenc A 25 19 .62 Picl, .883-1 8n A f* higher 

L 28 >8.5 .49 A(tl .6327 73 A is hiulirr 


IntcrpiC' 

laiiim 


According to the questiuns in the lest the ivcrsnnnlly wrl) ititjtiMni 
person is, one wlvo considers UirnseK luppv mid g(H»l*natmrd, drtfS 
not feel ashamed hccavtsc of illness ur sickness, is cnriMdrrrd hv frirriil^ 
as one with strong nerves, sloes not worry nhnut things ilial have 
happened, does not hccotnc upset when scolded, lU>c^ nui consider 
himself a nervous person, docs not feel scH-coiiwiinis hecaipr of |»rr- 
sonal appearance and feels etjiinlly nl ease in the presence ol ('oniem* 
pnrarics of either sex. According in our rej-ults, ihr chniier’. of n 
significant difference existing bciwccn llic three groujK arr lint very 
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parison 
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ChanccRin 

100 nf B true 
difference 
Rreater 
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P 
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t4.3 

.9* 

P&L 

.6772 

T-l 

1. i' hinhrr 

adjustment 

A 

25 

15 

.63 

PAr A 

.6186 

71 

A it hiiilier 


L 

28 

15 

.43 

A At I. 

U 
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“Only Port II of tills lest was Riven. Jlencc imlv 23 iiiicMioiu wrrr xivrn 
to the Siib/ccc In die psc of perioiinl iiljtiMinciii nml 2(i in ihr rase of 
social ad^iisimcnt, Evidently the test nvcrlooks ilie iiiiNkildliiy iliHt mi in* 
trovorteii person can lie cpilie well ittljuitcd MciitUy. 
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altlmunh tlic athlctusumifs arc apt to l»e inovo adjusted pcrsouallv 
than either the (lyhmisinuc.s tir leptosonici;. Aeei»rti[n[^ to the averape 
scores liai-eil on tlip ren>nls of 280 iiulivlduals*, liipli sclicol students 
hiiil an aVTiape '•ctnr of 32,2 ((o -^8.8) f<jr ivith nai'ts of the test 
(I\Ianei-, 45). 'Die f/f'firoxi/ndff iiuviii score for one part would In; 
Ih.l, a lipnre enn-'iilerairly ln’lnw rlie means for all tlirec of our consli- 
tutional pmuj's. C In the ha^'ts of (Ills evidence llie general personal ad- 
jiistmefU of the siiliji'cts may he considered satisfactory. ^AHiilc none of 
the iHflercnces lirtween any of our three constitutional groups is 
sipnihVaritly liiph, yet there is a trend in the direction of athletosoniic 
superiority. 

J 3. ifoem/ /ff/jus/rf/eui'^^ 

‘riic difference hetween any two of our selected proups is not 
marked; atldoiosnines are soniewliat more Jidjttsted socl.ally tliaii 
jtyk.iiosnnicsi and li^ptii.sinnes more than |>ykn<)sonKs. 'i'hc average 
scores o( the !iihlcio>«mcs and leptosomes art. identical. On the 
whole the cvideiur for the Miperiority of any protip is inconclusive. 
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(lifTcrencc 

KJCtncr Interpret 

ilion ’/cro taiion 
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89 
91 


A h higher 
A II iliKiicr 


14. CJo//r/>i'/i/h'cn/’sy'’* 

'flic ipiesiions referriiip to this hehaviur paiteni were designed to 
cover till' pO'siliiliiies of an individual liciiift coiupetitivc both inside 
and niilside ilui class room. Joili:iiieiJlN were obtained from teachers 
rind subject hy means of i)je rating scales and from the subject diirini; 
the persoiiiii conference. 'Die mean scores of the jn'knosomes and 
IrpUisunu’s are idcniual, heiwe the dunces ace that iliere is no true 
ilifYiirencc hriwccii ihi'-'C c'oups. Althou^i the athletosoim's are more 
(•(iiniK'litive ihaii eiilier (lie pvknosoiius or leplosomes ihi: niosl ridlrdde 

‘Mlir.li nifflU M'tvTrs {nilirsue »;uisf;u-ii»ry sm-isii uiljusniuoU. 

‘'Ilixli iiicdii M'■lrr^ la-rv imlinilr Irnii ii prciicni nnly (o n r>li({lil 

de^;rcc. 
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diffcrcucc exists between the ami tlir IrjUo ..lur-. Ilrrr 

{ignin we liiivc cvitiriirc in <»l a ihroty 

of the concomitance of bodily liinc'-s and fier-ifiiialiu pAticrnK ur 
traits of lilgli social value. 


TA1U.K 2J 

Chdiicrd in 
ino nf a Ukie 


Personnlily 

variable 

Conslitii 

lionnl 

type 

N 

M £r„ 

Com¬ 

parison 

of 

Tiiff. 

^iHt 

didcicnre 

grcairr 

tliaii rrrn 

Inierprr- 

lacinn 


P 

9 

2.8 .28 

P&L 

.6479 

74 

P hiahrr 

Talkudv'eucaa 

A 

25 

2.9 .16 

l*& A 

.3101 

/.2 

P is hl^lirr 


L 

28 

3.0 .13 

AM. 

.4850 

67 

A is higher 


15. I'nlkativeuesi^^ 

As in the case of tltc diagnosis ol competitiveness, talkativeness was 
discerned by means of the rating scales and ilir inTMtn.il I’lmferetur. 
Our results show no marked differences, ahhougli the pyknoHcmrs 
tend to be more talkative than eitljcr alldeliisnrnes i»r lppiio<*rne!i, In 
a sense tlieso findings tend u» conlinn Krotscbmrr, for t)ir p>knoH4inir‘* 
witli their iinnc sweeping and labile sntiabiliiv wmili) lie rx|’'‘i^tfd 
be expansive ami outgaiog in their exprc'isivcncw. 

TAnij; 24^ 

Cbnnrcn m 
lOn nf n true 

Conaiitv- Cntii' (liflcrcnce 

PcraonnVity iloiial poriaon grcnicr Inlrrprr- 

variablc type N M of (lion zero laiiim 

Creotiveneas P 9 3.^ .32 P&f, 1.7730 9ri I. U JiinJirr 

and A 23 3.2 .13 P&A 2.6057 99.5 A ii liij-lirr 

tmnglnnlloii L 28 3.4 .11 A&1« 1.7^16 90 AUhigber 


16. Cveatlveiicis fiHrf ininj^iiditiqn; rfsfoiisi/n'fity; in/iHr/irr'’'” 

Since these patterns were measured accurdiug to the same idan and 
the diagnostic questions were presented t« die teachers in one urnnp, 
they will be discussed in the same section. 

"Hit'll mean scores here indicate this trait tn prcscut only to a iliv.ht 
degree. 

“All meaaurcd hy means of the Trait Study. 
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(^l.) Cretilirc/icss untl itintf/hinlinii. 

Our rc-iiilts slinw tlial: ihe atliktosimits aro Mipirior to Jcutosoincs 
[lud pyktuisoiufs in this trail. Since all tUe iiiformatuiti renarcliii^r 
tlic trails of ci'eaiivtMU''>s ami iitlhieiu'i', anil I'lsponsihil- 

itr was oluiiiiicd Milelv frcKii reaclieis' ratiiiKs, it is (lilllciilt l(» tic- 
tcrmitti! ilic I'rijciia ciuploj'ed Ity ilie raters wlu'Ji niiikiiij; llieir dc- 
cisioDS. 
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(//.) Ri’s{<ousilnlity 

'i'lii! di'uri'i' tif responsiUtlity ami resutircefiilfiess )C(]iiirr’(l of a 
Mibjrct M'illi a raiiui' of 1 on the |hmiiI Male would he essontiallv 
tliat ]'('i[iiireil hv tlu' qiialificalions of the same sulijecl were he pivett 
a similar ratinp in the paiieni of social leadersiiip. It U nut sur¬ 
prising ihiit \s‘e itave fttiilter evidence to reinforce the theovy i>f con¬ 
stitutional mlvatirape r<’par«lliiK social trails or fltose traits w'lilcli de- 
penil coiisjileialdy on a social environineiit for tix ir (leceIo|uneiU. 'riie 
allilc't«iMiiiies ail' iiiori’ likely lo he more responsilde and resonreefiil 
than either |iykiiu>onies or leiUusuiiies: coiupareil with the leptus<iiues, 
they are si|»nilicanily snperior- 

(c.) [ufluvm'f. 

'I'lie lalinus liett concerned the ih-jiree of idfectiveness of inMuence 
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rather than tlic direction in which influence w.n«. frit. "VVlirlhcr tlir 
inilvicncc of n subject was of an nntl-social nnlurr nni<U>nr‘< nr i>( a 
nature disturbint? to discipline within tlir cla^s morn sea'' nnr tun- 
sidcred. In n sense, judf^nrnts made within tills cairt'orv nf hrlMvinr 
arc likewise judKinents rrn social and intrllrctnal Ir.nlrtdiip and 
sibly also on ascendance. 'i‘he advanta^'c «f ilitr alldrluMimii- [i)i\sii|nc 
is agAin shown wlicrc atltleiosomrs are Huperinr lo |uIntoMiiitrs :niit 
Icptosnmes- 
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17. ^Otfio-ecowofljfV 

Any difference that might exist between pyknounmes and lc|ttnM>mr« 
concerning their social and economic status is apparently just wliai 
would be expected by chance. Atlileiosomcs, hnwever, belong irr a 
higher socio-economic level than cither lepto-somcs or pykntvMimes. 
So far ns can be ascertained no studies have been published concern¬ 
ing the economic status of the three Krcischmcrmn conslilutiiinal 
groups. With a standardised test administered under reliahle orndi- 
tions we have evidence tliat one of the groups is markedly differeni 
from the other two. Whether both eels of data^ those i>eriaining to 
socio-economic status and constitutional build) can he siniihirly inicr- 
preted on an hereditary biological basis is another spcculatlnn. no 
reliable answer to which seems to be evident from a consideration of 
our data) 

18. Self conlrol^^ 

The scores on this test show that the pyknosomes and the athlrto- 
somes are more self controlled than the Icptosomcs. \Vhilc nunc uf the 
dififercnccs is significantly high, there is <it least n trend in the dlrccimn 
of a type of physique possessing superior biological /itnesi {I'.MwIiiir.l 

"I-IjBli scores indicate superior ■ocio-ecniiomic stnUis, 

HiBh mean scores indicnie superior self control. 
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• 1 ‘AHIflv 28 

C!hanc:cs in 
100 rif ;i Iriic 

('oil slit II' ('nni- (lilTtrciiL'e 

I'crsiin.-iliiy tiniinl liarisiiin /Jiff. yreiitcr Iiitcrjirc- 

Vfiri.'ililc ly|ic iV .V of llinii/crn Intiim 

1 ‘ 9 17.2 .<|2 r&l. 1.8693 9 r> P if) lii^'iicr 

Self loniml A 25 lA.ft .-IS I'ArA .7652 77 PishiKl'er 

I. 2 » 15,6 .59 A&L 1 . 3 H 8 90 Alii»ii«licr 

M'l'tli ft In'i'Iicr (IcKrcc of .self ctintml. Accttrdinu to tlic test auestions, 
ft self coiitrolleil individual miiilil he one who is patient, is able to 
keep secrets, is not easily tliscouraned, has plenty of self confidence, 
cloc.i not become easily upset, docs not become excited before nn exam- 
iniithui, and does not chftiij'e his bohhies and interests rjuiclcly- 
Sununariyint; the re.sults of these comparisons, we find that coin- 
parerl with ilic kutosomes, the athlctosomcs are more ftscendant, ex- 
travcTtcd, responsible, cych>thymic, and more inflwrntial nmooK their 
scIiihjI conteini'orarii’s. 'Pbe)' are also more rejulily ackniAvliolucd 
as social Icailcr.s and are more )ik<*ly to c«»inc from a hii^lier socin* 
cconniiiic bnTl. I'lie athlei^rsomcs arc also more ascendant, more crea¬ 
tive and iinat'inalivc, and less socially introverted than the pyknoKomc!!, 
No .sinntliciint diO'erences existed between the Icpiiisimiic and pykno- 
soniic consiltutionnl Krotips In rcK.nrd to iiny of rite personality 
variables. 


Summary 

1. Nine pvkno.somes, 28 leptoM»ine.s and 25 atlilctosnincs were 
.selected from the total po|>ulation on the basis of subjective estimate. 
Only those subjects were coiisidererl to he validly ditiRnoscd where 
there was at Insist 80 per cent aurcement amonji five juducs and 100 
per cent aureeiiirut when there were .5, 4 or .5 juducs. 

2. Altlioiinli the personality characteristics of athleto.somes and 
leptnsdines arr classilifil tonetlier by Kretschmer, siuni/iciuit difTer- 
ences have been fmnnl to exist between tliesc two ^^^oups. 

5. Ahhiiiii*li ilic personality characteristics of Irptosomes and 
pykno'OiTies are cunirasied as o(iiiosile (loles by Kreisclimcr, few siKoi- 
iicnnt iUffi'ri'iu'c-* uf personiiliiv piiiieriw were found to exist between 
diisc two ciinstiunionid ^^|•onp^ lu Mippon thi^ view. 

4. In view of tlic cviilcnce athinecd in this section of the invcsii- 
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gntion, it is clear that contrary to Krdfiimirr. aililctowpini^ ■•linultl 
not be clnssificd with kptiKomcs in re^ivrti In tlwit pmnnnliiy 
patterns; on the contrary llie pcrMinnliiy di.'iraturhtu'i nf thr ath* 
Ictosomcs more closely rtscmWc iho^-c i»( the I'vknn-tnnr^ alllnm^h 
differences were found to cxnt hclwcfii thry iwtj Iwi nainri) umups 
with respect to three personality vaTuhlrs. 

5. Consistent results arc obtained wbrn wicial Inirdvrrdon and 
schiaothymic trends arc measttred with iliffercni ircbniMnp*' ^nd 
nostic instruments. In both eases lepiosnmcs .ire more sijtially in* 
tToverted and more schi/.otliymic than atblcuxoine';, Social iittrO’ 
version and scliizotliymic trends seem to kivc a clow rchimniliip. 

6. Consistent results arc obtained when extraversiort and cyclo* 
thymic trends arc diagnosed by different procrdtirrs. In hnth 
athlctosomcs arc more cyclothymic and cxtr.avcttfil than clilirr 
pylcnosomcs and Icptosomcs. Cyclolhjmic trends and extraversinn 
would seem to have a close relationship. 

7. A most striking superiority of tlic .itbiptnsomrs over bnili the 
Qthcc groups in regard to such traits or patterns nv cmnpetitivenci'S, 
influence, ascendance, social leaderslii|), cycloilivinic paitern .irid extra- 
version provides sufTicicnt evidence ui posiulalr a theory that cnii'-ti- 
tutional advantage or "good" pbyskjtje is .i Mrttiig determinant nf 
traits fundamentally social in genesis and develnpment, 'riii-i theory 
of constitutional advantage has no affinity xviili rlii! KreiHliiiteriaii 
theory that with the pyknosomic pbysbiuc there are asHK-iaird ryeln- 
thymic traits, and with the Icpiosoniic ami aililetOMmiic iviie nf cim- 
stitutional build, schizothymic traits are manifested. 

8. The theory of constitutional adv.intage lemis Mippnrt tn 'I'er'- 
man’s (66) findings concerning a superior coherence of pliydcal and 
social traits. 



IV. TIIIC .SlCiNIKICANCK OV CONSTITUTIONAL 
INDICES IN DIAGNOSIS 

As an appri)ru'l) ni n imier undrrstantlin^ til the proiilcm of tlic 
rclationsliip lirlwcc^n [>Iivsinii<- personality, tlio scrirch for arlc- 
qnati’ morpl»il(»i'ical criierJu l»a«i Item intporiant in tl»c restavehes of 
iiicdiu'al clinii'ifiiis; rlteso iiivr<:tif;ntor<{ )i!ive lu’on interested iti deter- 
miotnt; tlic decree and nature of tlie correspondence heuveen somatic 
structure, iiml psyclm-patltoU»Kical al>err:ittons of i«‘rsnnality. 

Mnckcl (2,S) lins classified tlic many tlieories dealinj; witli consti¬ 
tutional types as follows*. 

1. External (orni and inial liody nicasurciiiciits (Ktirpennnssc). 

2. Gros.s pr()|>(jrtion:> of a sini'Ic ort'nn and its system, 

3. Prepundevnnee of a definite nnatonucal feaivue, c.^-i ^ physio- 
loflical .sy.steni (Ilippoorates SiKaiid, Di Giovanni}. 

4. Proportion of interwoven elements. 

a. Certnin predominant pliysiolo^tical cnnccplirins, swell ns a jiar* 
tial cnnueriiial inferiority, weakftess, and uselessness of a single or^nn 
(Martiusl. 

0. I'linctionid haste eliarncirristics (I)i Giovanni). 

7. Muscular tonus, 

K. General ahility the ort'anism lias for work. 

0. Quickness and cnerKy of inoveinenl. 

[(I, Prevalence of atududic and cataluiHc processes. 

11. Correlation lictwer'ii cetiain tieneral states with tlie hyiio- or 
lJype^-fllnct^(lt^^ll^^ of the internal secretory orttans. 

12. Predomiuatiirii irdlueace of the parusympaihntie ov sym* 
paclietie sysiein. I’retlomlnance of rlie reDectivc over the conscious 
acts. 

1.1. General hiolo^ical an<l ^<'llrtic viewpoint (lie,an, Ilryant, 
Ilartcl, llo^omolc/., Hart, Matlirs, lliiuak). 

14. Prcvailinn disposititm vorrespondinj' to different illnesses; 
coiniuirc the medical viewpoint of the past (Hippocrates) and tlic 
constitmioual types in present iluy literature (Di (Jitivanni, Rokitan¬ 
sky, 1 iinver, llenrke, Viola, Hariel, Kretschmer, Hail). 

Various attempts liave heen marie to constinct constitutional indices 
that will satisfactorily separate individuals accordinji to the Krctsch- 
mcrian lyiudojjy. t lenerailv, the most succesNitd elforts have ri'siillcd 
when ilu’ various cmistitulional type', svere s*'ni to he the most evi- 
(It'.ni, namely iiiuonu psychoiic adult patients. 'I he use of any con- 
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stltutlonal index is to be (‘nuiMimly cv,iluaird, On thr (ui<’ lund, 
when sucli an index is hjund, U i? «ii h'uc wlicOier it can Itc 
to dincrcntiaie ilic lyixrs ttlihmii siipiMinlny or rcinforcin}f crvidrnrr; 
on the Ollier hand, ihcrc is the i]U«siion nf ilie Jfutre in which jiijcli 
an index can be used merely lo snpplcmcnl or be ;v clwc in clinic.il 
ohscvvationi in the typical idcnlificaiinns.*^ Annihrr iinpfiri.mi ^vnini 
is to cimuire how far in the aiic scale and amonrr what types •*! popula¬ 
tions can such an index he reltaltly ll^ed for rifhrr or hoih nf the aino r 
mentioned purposes. 

Kretschmer originally used ahimlutr inrasurtioenis as aids in the 
clinical dlflcrcntiatinn of types. But it is obvioui^ that some al>fM>)uic 
measures arc unsarisiaciory for the dinercniiniipn of cnnMiintionnl 
lypesi they tell very little about the Rcncral nmrpholoiiital ‘-vruclurc 
of the organism. An index of cnm^tituiional huild ^hnuld indicate 
rclationslupa between significnni bodily segments and lariciudarly 
those wiiich arc apt to express developmental diilrrenr.c'*, Kor in¬ 
stance, most reliable investi^iors nRrec upon the hitiliiv uf using 
the cephalic index for di^ereiitiatiiii; coimhulional lype-^. However. 
Krctsclitncr docs consider the genernl facial conrigurniinn fl-« luoing 
an iinpoiiiint relationship with other features tif ihc Inulily sinmiurr. 

Nissen (54) siuilicd the head dcvclripiiicni of hfiys and girls 
of whom 78 \wr cent were Russians anti 14 per cent were Jews, 
and formed conclusions concerning tile ceplmlic iiuliccfi of lepiOKomet 
and eurysomes. While lie docs not suggcni the u‘ic of ilip Index 
for separating his types, he does stress the importance nf diflferpiUTS 
in form of the "Gcsichscliadel" in his two conHtituiioiial group'.. 
But his statement that '*up to the conclusion of the «uirc of pu)>erty 
the head develops more in length than in brcadili” is contriuliclcd 
by a close analysis of tlm carefully recorded mca-'tircnieni-i miule hy 
Meredith (46). According to the loiter, Nissen's statement would 
be true in the case of children up to the age of 3 years 3 uionih-;, 
but from this stage onwards and particularly from the age of $ years 
9 months the annual rate of irevccntage increment of growth in 
head length and that in head breadth remains fairly coiisiant. Per¬ 
haps the dificrcnce between the findings of the German and the 
American investigators may be due to the rucia) composiiifiri of 


"Wcatiilial (75) remarks itiRi '■(or ihr pure cjopiTiiihV, no 'mdrx, lu ihe 
bfiflf, IS only nn abairnclfon gf a part of itic sum) ukaI of illl lllc hiolKgii MlIy 
imporlnnt poinU,’ 
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tlic subjects or to the tecltnu|ues used in the respective investigations. 

Mcrcilitli’s researches were conducted in connection with a study 
of t)ie rliytlim of (physical growth. Some 9.1,000 antliropometiic 
values for 1,24.1 nirilc children and adole.sccrtts? in Iowa City extend¬ 
ing over a perijid of 14 years were taken as the data for Ills investi¬ 
gation. It is very dilTicult to reconcile Nissen's /indings with those 
ol Meicditli who .states that 

'nie cocHicicnla tor )ica«l length ant] hrcatllli sliow very Hide 
chniigc (luring ihe years from tive tu eiglilccn. There is a .slight 
decreniic witli age wtiirli suggests ihnt llic groups lend in licrome 
more liomogciicniifl with respect tn these mensurcmcnis (p. 5S). 

From the welter of investigations concerned with constitiition.il. 
indices wliicli might be favorably related to cliiiiciilly dcicrmincil 
types, it appears iliac the fundnmeiitnl Ideas of Di Giovanni (12) 
have lieen most fruitful. More interested in the plicnotypical than 
in the genotypical patterns of ctinstitiitiona) huilti, he helievcd that 
tlic most adc'iuntc appro.'icli tn understanding an individual wns an 
c.xnniina(ioii of the relationship lictwccn the length of limbs and the 
si/.e (if the hodily cavities. 

'Die conccpilrin of the individual cani(itiHii>n is ohroined 
from ilia individual Morphological Coinhinntitiii (p. ‘INf, 
and 

Rvery individual represents n iiiorphulugica) vitriaiiiMi uf the 
type to wIilcIi (lie nnaiomicnl and physiological nvernges ciiii* 
not lie npiili'cd (p. ' 116 ). 

Hence 

'riic reliitions of development of the visceral cavilics—liinrax 
and nlidiuiicii—in rc.spcr.l to the skclct.'il height iiidirnie ili:ii 
excess niul ihnt defect in the cvohiliuii of the pnris jii.st referred 
( 0 . Therefure by means of siiiinUlc mc.'isurcniciiL of the body 
one can arrive at (he knowledge of the development uf die 
parts (p. ‘115). 

Naccarali's index'" h:i< Ihm'ii list’d e.vtcusivcly l)iit as AVerilieiniiT 
and Ilcski'tJi lia'i’ iiidiVatnl, ilieic arr several poiiiti'd nhjeiiiims 
to its ii.sc as a valiil dassiheatory devicr: these prinuirih' coiuitii ilie 
tcdiniiHu’ ol oluainiog the iiurasiircint'iils. llow’i’vcr, siiice Nac- 

l.eiiglh of K<(ireiiillies 

Trunk Vuliiinc 


^Morpiidliigical Index 
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carati lias Mibsiinilnl lor bN oiricinal lonimla. rlif lin'vh? wri^Kt 
ratio, most stuiUcs ul llm iW'^'iWr Tcluion'ibij' I'cuvrrn llir niorjvho. 
logical index and personality v,itiaMrv have O'rd i|»r ‘•iioplrt ratio. 

Altliougli conslilulinnal medkine is innrr I'onrnnnl with rlir 
individual limn wiili the unmp, tlirrr sirins to W no limit to the 
extent to u’hicli different eomiitiirion.il Ii|t- eao hr set ii|' vvlili a 
corrcsiwnding jiuiuhcr am) earinv of t'orfflaiiiins uith (nimiilaldr 
arra)'.*; of constlluiioii:i) iitdices. CmiMilrrahle dillrrertir* ol 'ipininn 
exist concerning the universal rflicaiv of anv panuular Indev in 
separating difJerent types of consliiuliona! huihl. 

Working in Leningrad. Tschernonilzkv 170) mes a sclirma 
whereby he recognizes three lyi»es, iwo of whirli are cxtrniies and 
tile third intcrjiicdiaie. One is what he calls ilir "asihenic" cor* 
responding to the asthenic or leplosome types of Krri^ehiner, the 
respirntory or ccrcitral type of Sigaiid. and ihr imVto'.pl.mcIniic ivpc* 
of Viola and Pcndc. Another 15 the **fiyperaslhrnlc," enrre'^pond* 
ine to the pyknosontic type of KrelMrInner. the digeHiivr type nl 
Sigautl and the macrosplanchnic types of Vin).i and IVndr. '[“hr third 
and last is called the middle type nr "noriiio^llirnlr." rorrespimdinc 
to the atlilcto.somic type of Kretschmer and to ihr iniiH'iihir type of 
Sigaikl, T.schernonitzky proceeds to .state tli.ii tlir INpiin iridfx^ 
is used as an objective means of differeniiaito]' tlic'r ryiT', giving 
its limiting values to determine ilie two iOHMlIrd fnnilaniriii.d tv|ir.. 
Then on the basis of this indkial drteriiiiiiation of ilir tlirrr types 
outlined ftliQVC, investications were, carried mn at the instip.allun 
of Tsclicnionnzky, and by Hclown. Kollt»\v.skiij:i nml Vlinrr to 
determine the rlifFercntial rates of htood pre'.'.urr wiiliiii tlir iliirr 
“typical" groups; by Kogan in the rsiiiiiaiifin of the \'.irviiig degrees 
of “vital capacity" (Vital kiipazltiit); liy Alevrjpv^- ;ind I.iw'cliin in 
studying tlic constant quantitative and ipialitniivr difference^ on the 
part of the M’liitc corpuscles iri individuals belonuing to ilie'>e types, 
and by otlicr workers in making rcscarclus upon glyceiuia, the 
diastatic energy of the blood, fat mvtaholiMu, ivobrouia^uluiinaiiMti 
and so on, 

Wertheimer and Hesketh draw attcutiou ui tbrrr prrtiunu criti' 
ctsms of the Pignet Index niul substantiate ihi'lr chief criticism hy 
refcrriiiR to the records of three of ilwir uieuiiil p;ui^m'^ \vIi»»t 
weight changed considerably during the course of thrii lirvrbipmcm.U 

“P. I. = Stnnitc (cm.) — [rhesr ciremur. (nil.) -I- wi. {kgoi,) J. 
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pliasps; tliesc diffcronccs In weiplit nvcr different periods meant 
rliat acc()nJiJit^ to the cdn'cspjnidinuly cliaiipul Index the 

)):\ticiUs woviM he chilled {rnin one constitutional ^ronp to anotitcr. 
Yet in a study of a tjnnip of 1.53 itiale students in New York City 
with nu avcrano ajre <if 1*^ years and !*) montlis, KUncherp;, Asch 
and Jilock (31) stale tliat of five indices die Piptiei Index dif- 
fcreiuiatcd (lirir groups of pyknics and Icptosnines most clearly. 
Farr (17) also c<u\siih*rs it to he the most reliable of some 75 
indices whose diagnostic Munificunce he invc.stij»atcd. In an cvalua' 
tion of several indices Ihircliard (7) criticises the Inclusion of 
trunk hciplu in the Wcrthcimcr-llesketlt Index on the prounds that 
instead of rcvcalin;* tJic inorplioloj'icnl cljaractc/islics of Kretschmer's 
three tyiics, this index c<»itccals them. According to Wif^ert (70) 
llic Wcrilieimci-Hoxkoth index lias only limited vnliic; he tlicrcfore 
mndifii!S it and fiiuls that it then diflcreiitialcs hotween pyknosomcK 
and li'ptosomes when women arc used as subjects. He finds n con¬ 
siderable amount of ovcriappliii; of the atidcto.somes in Initlt of the 
pykudsuinic and lontosomic groups. 

Cunccrning iho validity of tlic mi culled MarbuiK Indices, /J , B, 
ari<I C, all of which involve shoulder brcadtli, Wc-siphal (75) fonml 
the first muucd to he useful in separating Icptosomcs from alhlctn- 
somes. Index II, representing aiiollior niodificntion of tile Wcrtlici- 
nuT-IIi'sketli index was found by Wcstphal to he satisfactory in 
claasiivinH the Icptostnncs and athlclosomcs, Init the pyknics over* 
lapfied hath group.s. lie reported that Inde.x (I i.s uscliil in clearly 
separating tile luhlctosoim-s from the IcptoMiiues. Kvicicntly clicsc 
lliroc Marlnirg Indices are useful in diAFenmliating llio atliletosoines 
ami Icpio.somcs, hut arc of little value wln*n tlic third division of 
pyknosomc.s arc cnnsidcrwl. Wigert, hmvcvcr, did not share the 
.same views concerning the value of lliesc indices, 'I'licrcuiion lie 
devised three adilitional indices called "Stockholm I, 2, and 3" 
respectively, 'rite seenud one,”'' iHvidcd his subjects into two gronp>, 
“leptiiiliorakals," tliosc with a narrow chest cavity in relation to 
leg length, and the "pykmnlMirakaU,” who had more sinieions chest 
c.'ivilic.s. Among men he found tliis cla.ssificalion sciniratetl pykno- 
.somc.s from Ifplosonir'.. Allhough he found a rather satisfactory 
agreement heiwcen the clinically ileienuinn! classilii-aiiims and 

l.eg fciiglli'’ X 10 

__ __ ^ ^ , , __ 

C)ic.s( (rniiHVCoic diiimeicr X .Hnggiial iliana-UT 
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those anthropometrlcnlly tlripfmiiii'ii ihr i:tra«r-f ^liM-fcpancy 

occurred iti the case nf the siilileliHfuurs inrliiularls uhro ^^,'nmcll 
were concerned. He rai«rs llir t|iir>iliMn wliPilicr ex¬ 

ist as a group distinct fmm titr other i<Iiv*<um 1 icpr-. W'is'cil'a 
sub/ecta were 119 men and 122 womrn aurndins* a p'Viiiiainc clinic 
in Stockliolin tlviringa thrcc-nmnili t»crhMl; WV^pliar* invrsiij.,jiirKi^ 
were carried out with '‘449 pure (dnsiVal hpr. ‘■rliMr.l rumi 702 
men, all of whom were fully turasurni and drvtilwd" (p. 42l). 
Wcrtlicimcr and lleskeih’s >ul>}cv'H con-iMPtl 'd “l»S paiipnis at 
rnndoin u'ltliout any ton'^iileration 4»f iliai;n«t'i> or pln-ii'al liainiii^. 
The patients were taken from the wardv nl ihr Ucmv Phipps 
Paycliialric Clinic, Johns llnpltms llospiinl, nuil from the Sprin,; 
Grove xState Hospital, Catnnsville, Maryland’' (p. Hi). 

In our study we arc compelled to de/ine tiic liniii'> of choice of 
indices. The 8n\all variety of ineasurciwpnis taken over a jwriud 
of tsvelvc years svould only permit a few coinbinallDns of powildc 
worthwhile value. The purpose of ii<mu the indices (voiiianicln'c 
diagnosis) was to separate certain physical tyt^eii not neicssarily 
designated as pykno.uimcs, feptosimtes ;uhI ntldrlo'Munr'. and to de¬ 
termine tlifl degree of correspondence hetwern ilieie t>pr-. and ccr- 
tnin aspects of personality. The follnwing iiieasuirtiirnli and indices 
were used: 

1. The measurement of height, hereafter drmitril ns 

2. Tile mcasuroincnt of wciglit, hereafter denoiiol at 

3. The lidglit-wciKht rniio, hereafter denorrd a-v 7'^. 

4. The 'Wcrthcinwr-HcskeiU index,®^ 'Du's index wa*. ileviwr,! 
and subsequently certiHed by its authors to be ilie initst suitable 
index tlicy found for the cla«<(ilic:iiHMi of KicKliiurr'-. ihrco con¬ 
stitutional types; this will he hereafter tcfcrterl in si's 

5. The K-A'15 index.®" ’I'his index \va-% elainied by Klinrhrrg, 
Ascii and Block to be valid for tlic separation of Kreischiner’s iy|ws, 
pyknosomes .iiid Icptosonics. when fiiinn.i) subjects were used. It 
will be subsequently referred to as /’a. 

After every index vnluc for each subject had been computed, it 

|.rK IciiKtll X 10 * 

_ • * II 

Transverse elicsi dlnni. X ^okkImI I'lic-tt «liam. >, oniik liriKlu. 

^ SinndidR IicIkIu^ 

Silling lieigln X vvcrghi 
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was recalculated. To guard against possible errors (a transferring 
the individual measures from the first sliccts to P.C.C. 2, all fig¬ 
ures so transfcired u'cre checked. When the original measure¬ 
ments were taken it was ncccss.iry for two persons to take the same 
measurements oji each child. When tlic second mcasurciiKMit was 
noted, the recorder compared it with the first and the subject was 
sent to a third measurer if a difference greater than five millimeters 
existed hetween the first two measures. When all the measurements 


were recorded, a final inspection of tlie record card \i’as m.ide hy a 

special assistant. Kven with these precautions Lincoln (43) has 

indicated the degree of unreliability that crept in when certain 

. ,. I trunk icngili , standing-sternal 
indices such ns , , , and , , , were com- 

leg length kg length 

puted. Since tlic measures of height niid wciglit tvcrc calculated 
correct to the first ilccimal place it wat considered that the la<t 
digit should be rocognizcil as part of the indc.x; hence for P\ and 
Pa the decimal point was discarded as a matter of convenience and 
the number of significant figures in these uvo indices accordingly 
was four and three re>pectlvcly. 


SUM.MARV 

1. In most of the invc^^igiuums lu’thcrto conductctl, subjects 
have belonged ciihrr to groups coinposctl of institutional pntimts nr 
they have liccn classified on tlie basis of an investigation of (isyclintio 
and psychnpatliic personality disordcis. 

2. It Is extremely difiicuU to discover .any cmisistrncy of agree¬ 
ment among investigators concerning the Imii'uiii values of indices 
for the differentiation of constitutional cyiics. There is considerable 
overlapping between cnnstitutional groups when many different in¬ 
dices are iiscil in the differentiation of clinically observed types, 

3. In view of the paucity of reliable norms and the relatively 
untouched field of investigating the use of indices in scjunating per¬ 
sonality type,! with normal adolescents as subjects, considcralilc 
amount of rcseavclv has yet ti» he uiulcitakeu hvfuro a ctmsiiliM'vd 
judgment carl he expressed upon tlic diagnostic vfilue of the vise of 
such indices. 

4. In iiKisl ]uiri)|U':in stuilies the factors of age ami racial varia¬ 
bility have not been adcfiuately controlled. 





5. In firdcr to invc&tijjalr tlir ptoMmi **t ti-laiinh'-lop l»i|\\rrn 

pt'rs«iiia)i(y and pljy.‘iit|uc, ^iv(• roii'lilillii'ii.il jir'-iuiiait’fl .i'- 

Pi, P- 2 , /'ai p 4 t "*11 I*® "'‘’d *'* «li*frirnlJ.-ilr i:niii|<s «>( .'•ohjci'ts 
nil a physical basis. Jicnt'cinrili. in iJii'. «•/ ilir im' c*.ii*'.-uiMn 

the Krctschnicriaii clu‘'''i(icciiinu t«f and 

Icpiosomcs will be abaoihmctl. 

6 . As much cair as was taken m ni'-nrr aMiit.K y of vnin' 

putation of (lie iiiilicTs anil iiir.-iMitriiirtif-- ii-ril in lliin srtlinh iif 
llic study, 

In Older to cnridtict a iliuTioii'h ^niii{t uivr'-litMiiini <ii tiu' 
significance of any constitutional index (or the- of iliagnii'>iN, 

it tvouhl be necessary to iiiako no rxiPiCvivp study nnplot iiiu iitatiy 
different indices on n liir/tc nnnihpr of itcoplr ciincrmint; vvlioin ilic 
incasurcnicnts would he taken by ilic same teclmiiiiir at regularly 
recurring periods. I'acuirs such as sex, age. race, and *lisea\e would 
have to be held as constant as luissihir and each individual obvrrved 
over a long period of ciine to take into cnnsiilrraiian ItiKiiiiiiiiims of 
wciglit, height, nnd gciicrAl sVeIrfal dryeIo|uufMt ^vliicli nil the |>a-{s 
of other pJiylogcnetic studies had hren tthserved m cli.irai'ipri/o cj'clrs 
or rhythms of grawtiu 



V. TIITC RKLA'riONRHlP UK'rWKKN KX'rRV'.MKS OR 
PIIYSIQUJ' AND QUAMTIKS Ol- IM'KSONAM'rV 

Ski.I'CTION 01* S^i!i.Ti-:CTS 

T(i ou-suic lliiit wc‘ art* usings oulv' rjws in nur cdimuul- 

sons, wo have considoroil ili« si’tisil tliMrllmtinn of all tlir vahiO'; ('f 
cfioli coiistiuilional mrasurc in hini as well as rlic srons ur 
of caoli <\f tliR p<‘Vr^mality variaUlos. If, for oxaniplc, we avianui* 
the values of i‘i this way, it is easy* to (Iptemiine ulilcli are the 
tallest aiul which the shortest subjects in the ttnal juipulaLioo; in 
the same manner It is easy to inilicate which sohjecMs an: tlir heaviest 
and n-Iu’ch tlie Il^litest when the serial distrihiilifpti of /'-j values is 
consiilcrcd. I’he same is tnic of the scores or raiinns made in re¬ 
spect (if eacl» of tile 19 persiMiality patterns, ilie si'iircs obtained nn 
the scale for measuring' s(icio-ce«m(muc status, and the. iotclliKeiicc 
(luotients. Tims, Iw arran|iin(t in serial order the scores made on 
the asccndancc-'Niihmissfon test, it is possihlc to iiulif.ite those .siihjects 
who arc extremely ascentlaitt and those who arc markeilly s\ih- 
iiiissi\’c. Hy this procedure we ,ire alilc to make comparisons li(:t\veen 
Rroups of extreme ea.ses of physical ludlii as indicated l\e each of 
tile five constitutional indicias and measnreinenls. and groups of 
subjects rvlm are ranked as exlrnnes iia the selected personality 
variables. 'I’hc types of physical huiUl are thus (leterniinerl more 
objectively than in the case when mt conipaicil the [lerformann’s 
of clic pyknosoiues, Ic{itos<Miies, aiul atlileloMimes. 

Two diflcrcnt proredtircs in assemhlinK the data were adoiited in 
rci^ard to tlic general prohlein of relaiionship betivecn em tain [ler- 
sonality patterns and physiiivic. 

Procedure A 

1. The hif/hes! 10 per cen!^^ of the subjects' rni'iisKremrnls or 
indices arraoKcd in order in a distriluition within anv one panel, c.fi., 

"’ll wes nut nlwnys |ir><i 4 ilile to line llie iiiiinhcr <iF i-.mrs icjirc.HCiKcd liv 
exactly ID i'cr ci'iii of liie I'lial iTitliin radi nMisiiintluri.il or 

pcrsoiial'iiy |iaiiel. hi suiiir enirt tlir .!l«t •iiibjrri ivlm iiorin.'illy iiiii'to 
iinvc lici'ii lIic last mifijcei ivilliiii llie liudie^l drrilr sv:ih one uf icvcra) u-Iin 
nil liiol llie *011111' m toc Ml raiiiii;. In «iir|i iii'Oaiii'fs ihr iinnilicr of milijci is 
whiMi’ sxiTi's nr iiiilii'*"* wne lirnirHi m{ ihr xiili'ii'i'l iv;ih rlmn'ii 

ns the niDRt .•oiitnblc. Sometimes this wnt ni IiSmI) ns 25 niiit nt other tiiiiei 
ns low ns 12 . 
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Pj, wijf irskrn RPtl lUft pcrwnaliCi I'aunn vu.ir'. <>i ilir srimc mdi- 
vuJiinls rrcfirdcd. 

The lawesl 10 f>rr rent fii llir iiinitu(‘rtiicit(t or 

in/^/i-rr arranged In order in a dlMriitiiii'.ii wiiliiii .'ifiy r.fir jianrl. 

Pj, were tauten and the j»r5<*nalJiv pauern ••iurf'. ol rhr «:mic indi¬ 
viduals recorded. 

Preeediire Jl 

1, The biglietl 10 per tern of (lit “tiMn U’ w.iri on thit /n,’* 
for the penoiiofily tariabla arranged in iinkr in a dislrlUyiinn in 
any one personality panel were lalten and Uif* <-iiiKiiuninnal indiVrs 
of tlic same individitnh noted. 

2. The Idtutst 10 per cent of the suhjcct*.' leorer f.n the tesit f',r 
the penotialiiy varhhlti arranged in order in a disirihutitin in any 
one personality panel were taken and the vniMitmional indices ol 
tlic same iiidividiinls noted. 

With the lulription of Procedure /f the puri>i>sf NViis in cmni'arc 
the personality scores And to enquire whether ilirre was a jiignificani 
difference between the scores representative of ihniK? inilividuals \vhi> 
were in the highest and lowest deciles of each of tlir five panels nf 
conatiturionnl Indices and mcnsuremcnls. 

liy the ndoptlon of Procedure 11 the process uns rcvcrseil; lliat 
is, here the purpose was to compare the indices r>r oira-urciiiPriis and 
to enquire whether there was a wKiuTicani differnwr hciwecn these 
indices or measurements representative of ihn^^r individuals M’ho 
were in the iiighcsi and lowest deciles of each of ihr panda of 
pcrsonrility patterns. This procedure wns not adiqucd in ilic ease 

of Pi and l\ with tlrc use of the method, ns it was considered 

«iMr 

that if any rcciprocnl relationship existed between stature and per- 
sonnlity patterns on the one liniid and between weight and the same 
patterns on the other, it would be revealed in a consideration of 
the results dealing with the relationship between the liciRlit/wclKhl 
latio (J^a) and llie same patterns. M^hen the duplication mctliod 
was used the data were arranged according to both proccilurcs. 


Sl’ATlSTICAl. A'IeTUODS 

Tsvo statistical methods were cmplnycd In dcnling whli the data:’^ 
1. The '-'^~mcthd(l already used in the first (iccilon o( this icpnri. 

rTtfiii * 


’'SIrcc no siRnilicrint dlflcreiKCB were slioivn to ejiM bfilwcen die con¬ 
trasted congtiiuiionn] grAiips in respect (« llie snclnl ailltiidca on war, ilie 
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2. T)]c use of a s|>ccia]Jy devised duplication formula. Hy nienns 
of ilil!! \vc 0 rc able to determine how many times in 1000 tlicrc is 
a inubability' of tlic occurrence of a certain number of clupliciitinns 
ill two sct.s of datii. In eacb ease we wisli to cniiiiire wlial is t)>e 
pnihiihiliiy of tlic occurrejM-f wirliin a certain inicrval in one dis¬ 
tribution (.say of ilie values of n constitutional iiule.v) (d subjects 
wild are already witliin tlie corresponding; inrervat of a distribution 
(if pcrsunalify-variable scores. 'I'hc formula is as follows: 

("i' (A*- 7/1) ■ 

" “ ' (AO** 

\\’licre 

Pfl.-i probability that //:•—i individuals wiio appear in tlie 
interval of the first distribution \^■ill a|ipcar in ilic 
interval of ibc second distribution. 

N population of both distributions. 

Ml number of individuals in the spwilicd intcival of the first 
distribution (c.p., personality scores). 
iij miinhor of individuals in the currespundiiit: imcrviil of ilie 
.second di.Wribiiiion (e.)'.. c(Mistituiion:i) imir.v valiiis). 

•«» number of combinations of ti-j tilings taken na—/ at 
a time. 

The fiigniiic/inec of a fiiven result \vill he interfuetcd in terms of the 
probability of «a—i or more duplications. 'I'be prolmbility is given 
by the sum, 

. n, / 

aviierr } — Ms —i 

i - o "> * 

For the sake ol convenience, the prob.ibility ratio is exiiressccl 

in terms of the priibabiliiy that a certain number of diiplicatioas or 
more are due to cliaucc so many lime}, in KKKI. Tor c.\’am[)le, when 



cluircli, and IIk‘ tNiilMinilioii wf die IJ. S. A., wJieii iiivrmif;MU'il wiili the 

iiiuilicalion of llic ' ^ miciIiimI, variiitilFi. werv iicKlcilrO when ih. 

(lupliccuion forcuuln was Qpiilietl to llic ilaui. rouedur 'vitli "laIkali\■(■llt'^'.,’' 
dlCHC siiciid aUUiiilcN were pot cuiisiili'n-tl with the »ih<|iiii>ii iif I'rinFihii< U 
since no siffiii/icnni iliffereiH-Cf arc .sliuwii lo r’li.u hiiweiu Uu' ninuiixitO 

constiluiioitnl Kroiips by ihe nf ilu- ' ^ fonnuln. 
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N" «« 172, m 25, mjj -*• 10, ami tUf numl’fr ilnplifation*. (s five, 
the PiR. would be 1 IR/lOOO; a^riin wlirn .Y ■=-< iNfj, m 24, H 2 ^ 
19, and the munlu'r of d«|dii:aii«n'!. is sp’.ru, tbf l*.R, swndd be 
4/1000; witli t)ie {iflmc date one ilu(*lii:aiMin w<iiilii be rcprcwiucd 
by A P.R. of 937/1000. 

The following example illustrate^* the general i'r«rt:edurc with the 
constitutional value P-s and the i>cr‘^i«:ditv vaiiable “CycUiihpnvic 
pattern." 

1. The highest 10 per cent ‘>1 the valuo fur this inilr-ic are listed 
togctlicr witli the corresponding ideniOie.'ititxi nmnhrrs rif i)ic 9ub* 
jeets. 

2. The highest lO per cent of the diMrihiilitm i>f csvliuhyniic 
pattern scores arc listed together with the corrpsp**ndi*»g idcnliOca* 
lion numbers of the subjects. 

3. The next step ts to find \\‘h.ii itlcntilir.'uiiin nunitirrs fall 
within both groups. In Table 29 ilic<e arc cbecltetl in (lie c*(luiiuis 


TAHLI2 19 

CLa»uf(CATION QF SUBJECTS IN ISioiiiwr IQ Pra Cent or Disnuhu’noN uv l\ 
Scoats ANO 01* ‘‘CrciOTiitwic Patteen '' Sw > re » 


lligheit 10 per cent of the 
(lietrlbutida of JU ecorci. (Sub* 
]ec(«' i<lcniilicniion number! 
in iiarentheset) 

901 ( 35) X 
877 ( 06) 

858 4«) 

844 ( 38) I 
122 (212) 

800 (204) 

796 ( 59) 

783 ( 39) 

790 ( 20) X 
766 ( «6\ 

76S ( 52) * 

763 (178) 


7S4 ( 22) 
7+5 ( 171 ) 
742 (166) 
741 (139) X 


lUghcit 10 per ceni of t](i> 
iribuiion id "cyclnihymic pal* 
tern” scorer. (Suhien** Idrn* 
lihcaitcn numlier!i In pareii* 


lIlCICIl} 

1.5 

(19-*) 

IJ 

1 90) 

1.8 

(189) 

1.9 

( 20) I 

1.9 

( 38) X 

1.9 

(MA) 

2.0 

( 35) 

2 .D 

( 32) 

2,1 

( n) 

2.1 

[ 62) 

2.1 

(106) 

2.1 

(139) X 

2.1 

143) 

2.2 

52) X 

2.2 

f 73) 

2.2 

(lOf) 

2.3 

tl77) 

2.3 

( SO) 

2.3 

( 79) 

2.3 

(141) 

2.3 

(2(19) 
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thus, X. Here wc find that there arc five siiitjeets who are at the 
same time among the heaviest 10 per cent and the 10 [ler cent most 
cyclothymic of the totnl population. 

4> lly coniputatinn fnmi oiir foriniil.'i \vc find tlini wlierc 
have five duplications (jr mure the (irubahility that tin's occurrence 
would arise hy chance is limes In 1000; In other avoi ds, the P.R. 
is 36/1000. 

This tcclini(]UR enn he applied in a consideration of any twtf sets 
of data wlierc one pertains to plis'.shnic and ilic other to any person¬ 
ality variable. Thus ft can be used when the data is Jtrraiigcd ac¬ 
cording to either Procedure ,4 or Ji. 

Schema 1 outlines tlic possibilities of comp.nring the decile groups. 

SCllHMA 1 

SCIIBMA KOK OiMPARIAONS OF UrC'IHKMI'a OF I’frsunai.i rv-PiiYsmiyB GkOUI'S 

Ilighcsl 10 per cent of lli»;liv.ii |0 per rent of Pcrsnimliiy 

.7 <-- u 

Index Valuei Scores 



I.utvcfU 10 per ri'iK tif 

PenKumltt}- 

/ --- y 

Scores 


hoirnl [0 jier cent of 
Index Vnliie 


Comparisons arc thus possible in either a horir.nntal direction, in 
whicli ease the rrohiihility Katin {P.R.) would be c.xprcsscd as AH 
or ZY, or in the diagonal direction when the P.R.. woulti he cirher 
AY or BZ. The smaller the P.R. tlic fewer the number of duplica¬ 
tions c.xpcctcd to arise hy chance, and vice versa, 11 there were a 
significant relationship between persunniity and physiciuc in respect 


of the variables cluiscn, wr would expect to have a A.li. 

P./U. and a corre.spoiulingly Cf IIZ 2*.k. Conclusions lormed 

N low / 


/ Iw \ 

on tlic basis of these data wmild be reinforced hy a \|,|j,|,/ 

'•''■I “ (iil;v> 


"It ia nasurned (hi'U if n Iniil ntutirinled witli one extreme type 


of 
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TJius find llinf llir I*r, lui ilir tifir liriiMl iiiid 

the pcrsonnlilv t-.iicf'dry 4d cxrli.iliwmV mi iltr nrluT. tlir .-JY 

P.R. is 61/lOUU. Kciiirmhrriiii! ihal in ihr >' urtHip .nr thir'*r siih- 
jeers M'lin are Icasi cyclothxniiV (louT'^t 10 prr itju id ihr iJi'Mriliu- 
riiin of cyclothymic paiicrn ecorcs). And ifmr in ilir .} ^;rrmi) urc 
tlio-sc who fire Idploid in pliysiquc (hiuh<r-f Hi prr irni i*l ihr Jis- 
triluition of index vahips), wr •■re iliiir thr jirnli.ihiliiy ilirrc 
a chance tliiplicaiion of the Mine Mihjrti** in l*'»ih jirmip' is only 
6I in JOOO. Tile JiZ P.R. is 45. Those sutijr. t-. who jirc mott 
c3‘clotljymic (highest 10 per cent of the tlivirihinimi id lyt'htlhunic 
pattern scores) arc in the // proup, while in ilir / primp are those 
who are pyJenoid in phyainuc (lowest 10 per cent of the Jistriliullon 
of the Ps index values). Then the priihahilitv tliat there is n chance 
duplication of the same subjects m both groups is null' 45 in 1000, a 
figure that approximates the AY P.R. of 6l/100(J. 'I'hr chances tire 
therefore reasonably high that relatively the Icpioifh are Irasi cycU)- 
thymic and the pyknoids are most cycloiliyintc. ImiiiIkt, since the 
AB P.R. U lOOOyiOOO we have little cvitlrnce in snpjmse that 
Icptoids arc cyclotliyinic, but since the B/. l*.R, is -1^ IlMlO, ur 
should expect the clinnees to he great (nr pyknoids (o be cyclothymic^ 
In short to have consistent results when we have n )iigh .tj) or YZ 
P.R. wfi should expect confirmaiory low AY ami ft/. 

The tabulation of our results derived frum tlt« data arranur.d \iy 
Procedures A and // tlliistrnies huw ihe I'michiotmis can hr id- 
ordinated and how it is (lossiMe for unc iirncnhiii' to clin k ilie results 
of the other (Schema 2). 

SClIIiMA 2 


Procedure // 


Pyknoida nre ilie must c)'cloth>iiiir 
(he IcQil cyclolhjinir 
Pyknoida arc the moat extroverted 
the least extroverted 
Pyknoida ore ihc mast iitlluentiHl 
die Icnat influential 

Pyknoich nre —f the superior soeial leaders 
the inferior locial leudcm 
Pyknoids nre —> the superior intcll. Icnderi 
the Inferior intcll. leaders 
Pyknoids nre the least scliizothymic 
tlic most Rcliizothyinic 

Pyknoids nre (lie least soeially iiiiriiveriril 
the ninsi socially liuros'ericd 


l'ri>inliirc U 

•“-* arc ilic leptMiiU. 

—» Hie ike leiu'iid*. 
■—* are llic IrpudiU, 
—* arc llie 

arc ike Irpudd*-. 
are ike lepitiid*. 
are ike lepiMid*. 


physique, it will he nssoefated in nil inverse degree with (lie uppiniie 
extreme of pliyaiiiuc denoted within the liiiiitii of nne nnd the siiiiic tonNii- 
tuiionnl index or measure. 
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For dcscriiuivt' imijutscs it wtiuUl In* unproprifiic. 
cult, to select terms thrtr M'lmid iideciiiatclv desirrilif tin; types tif 
pliysiQUc denoted l)y the Jn'^Ih'si :itid Inw-est ilecile j;roiipinj„'s \\itliin 
end] coiistitiili<iniil iiaiiel. We have projJOM’d tlic terms "Icptoid*' 
and "pyknoitl" to l>e snmnvItMi in kecpinK will] the pliriise.iiltii'y 
used 111 the lirst section of this report. 'I’lie former term deiioies tlic 
tall pl)ysi(]ti<‘ ami tin; latter ili'M-rilus llie sliort ty|fe of hodily [mild. 
Since wc !irc (Ic.ilinj^ wit!) two eontnisted types of a sinj'lc contlrimmi 
within cacli conslituiional panel, we assiiinr iliat 'Mejiioid” rciiresciits 
the antithesis of “pykiutid." If an “athleuiid” type exists it has yet 
to be decided vehetlier it i.s Mih.siiined in either rjr neither of tlic 
Icptoid and ])yknoid ('roups. 

‘i'AllI.IC 30 

CiiAKcrs IN ]0ii0 J'liAi' .V UR More Dupi.icatiuns of >rs M'nnsi! .Scori-.s are 
W inuN TUP, Iliiiiirsr to 1’cr CHKr of this Totai, Uuiiuuution nt 
r'EiiMi.*JAi.irv Scurfs and tiik IliiiiiFsi' and I.oivest 10 1 ’pr Cent 
or Tiir. 'IVrM. ItisTRinurioN of C'nssriTuviONAi. Inhicks 
\\'«ui-D Amsh nv Cii.ANCH 
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Discussion of Rrsui.ts 

Pi 

In rclniion lo lirijilit it will be seen from the ukp (tf the 
method tlifit the inosi sii'iiilicniil concern ihi- |^:ii terns 
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of social Icadcrsliip, ntlitude lOM-ards war, •.cln'zulhvmic ircruls, in- 
llucnce upon one’s contemporaries, coiiipciitivencss, ficlf-cffnlnil, :iri(] 
intelli'ijcncc. In no one of these instances, )io\vevor, is tlie diffcroticc 
sufficiently siRtii/icanl to be rcRardcd ns certain. 

AccordinR to our results the male adoleMrcnc who i-i dc/initcly 
taller than his contemporaries Icmls also to he more iniellif’cnt and 
competitive anil more of a social leader. lie tends in he more favor* 
ably disposed towards war nnd is one wlio cxrrcisM a considerable 
amount of influence. On the contrary (hr sliortcr individual lends 
to be more scliizotliymic and more self contmllrd iltan the l.illor, 

By means of the duplication tccl)nic|uc we find that llic personality 
patterns in which there is the grMtest luimher of sortiriRs is that of 
competitiveness, and luhits of self control. "^I'lic numher of duplica¬ 
tions among these subjects who were within the lughcst decile rank¬ 
ing in tlic patterns of compciilivcncss and self control and lliosc wlu) 
were in tlic mllciit tenth of the total population was dx. In the 
ease of the former personality pattern this is represented by an 
AB P.R. cf lO/lOOO. Since the ItZ P.R. is 664/1000, it is evident 
that M'itli tall stature there is associated a inarkei) decree of com* 
petitivuncss, the tallest (ndivuluaU being more competitive than the 
shortest. Regarding itahits of self control six duplications menu un 
AY P. R. of 4/1000. Tims we arc tolcrnhly crriain lr> find that 
with tall stature tlicrc is associated relatively liiilc .xell control. 
Since the YZ P. R, is 1000/1000 it appears tliar short Mibjecl> arc 
more self controlled. In view of both these findings, therefore, we 
arc justified in stating that our tallest subjects ,irc le^.N self controlled 
than the shorter ones. 

If we consider the results of the adoption of both tests for measur¬ 
ing the trait of cxtrnversion we arc fairly certain in testifying tliai 
there is a definite trend for the tallest subjects to be cxiravcrled. 
Conversely the shortest lend to be more socially introverted limn the 
tallest. Summarizing our results in relation to height as indicated 
by Pi we find chat by comparing subjects \\’ho represent groups of 
extremes of personality sources: 

1. There is a strong tendency for height to he positively aisncia- 
ted with competitiveness, social Icadcrslup, cxtravcrslon nnd influence 
upon one’s contemporaries. The tallest subjects are more cnmpciitive. 
more inarkcil social lenders, more extraverted and more influentird 
among their contemporaries than the shortest ,iinong the group. 
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2 . 'llif lallcrtt tend to l>f mure favDrahly <Jisji(»>cil wrir. 

W'liilc tile slmrlest aic apt li> in' more seif Liiiurnlltid, 

sclii/otlimiic, anil sociuliv inlrijvrrtcd. 

P 2 


Hv iisiMj; till' “ ■ (cclniiiiur, vve liiid tlierr is a iiiiiikfii i!ilfLTeni:e 

i)ct\s’ren the eondasied ileiile ^noi|>ii>K% of pli\>ii|ii(' in r<‘s|t(‘i:r i>f 
tl\£ followinji jier^iinaliiy paUeius: eyeUithyodi' tret\ds, usvitiiulancc, 
.sneini introversion, extraversion, social Icailersiiip, induence, ccinipcti' 
tivctiess, anil tiilkativeni's^. ’I'here is a less inarkcil differmcr licuveen 
the physical Rrouiis in lespecl of pcrMiiial acljusnncnt anil crcativc- 
ncss and imapnalion. Compared xviih (he liKhtest ^'r(mp, die heavicsl 
boys arc markedly more cvclotliyniic. rxlravaird, talkative, and com¬ 
petitive, 'rhey are recojinl/etl as belter siK'lal Icailors ami exert a 
stroi)[;oi‘ influence upon their contemporaries than the li|;;litest do. 
'rhcrc is less marked assitciatlon of personal adjvMment and vreiitive- 
ness and imagination with the licavier ^roup. 


fly means of ilie du|dication melliod we ^re that the .'thove con 


elusions arc jr^^iUMally 

reinforced. 
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makes this c 
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^Ve have some evidence to Ivatl u> (o di-a^rve with Hellinuralh (1). 
one of M'hose conclusions was dial leader'-hip was not assiiclaied with 
"Boodness” of physical Iniild.''^ 

'"UcllinBrn(li'!i ierliiii<|i>r >•( hi* ptiy«ii'nl iluia i* ulu iiiiiKh 

Vliliiernlile in criiirinn; hr itirrrh ii'hrtl hi^ ^iil-imt in rrpnrl llirir xvi-iidti 
mul liciKhr. l.cildcmlih) wnn iliiiKiMi*cil liv nirnii^ of ii r.iiiim '•■mIi- imiiI 'viili 
reference (u inoiiinii^ lii-ltl liv IiIkIi m'IukiI RiinlniM ii< PTir.i i iirrii'iil ir ;ii'lii'i 
lic.s. He fiiiiliil linn iiiiumik I-ovii I'liiHtiliril an cHMi-tr-nli'iH :miiI Irailrj' ilinr 
ivere 11(1 NiKiiilii'iiiil ililfcrriirr* iu wrlieln or Wiili ){irt« ii vva^ iltllrr- 

ent, tile Kirin elccirtl m m( lr:|ilrr>>liii> liriiu' l>-iili lu- ivirr iiml Ciller 
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Suinmari/.ini; t)ic f()rrpii)i>i; iomiIi** «illi tlir rclaJinnship 

bet>vcen and various i>ci-i»nalily |«ain'rti‘', we find there is 

u stnnii; tendency for wrialit in he |Mi‘;i»iielv a'-‘ncinli’(l ^v^^ll the fol- 
lowin|T'. cyclothymic pattern, awenduiu'r, extravorsinn, sotial intro¬ 
version, influence upon one’s cnnteiii|iiir;iries coinpiMiiivnu'v*.. inllta- 
livcncss, and social leadership. 'J'here is a le-s inark<‘d 
of M'ci(;lil and the followinK: pcr^nitnl .idjtisiinrni and tnlkntivrncss. 
The results revealed liy InuU statistical riieiliMds are slrikittiily similiif, 
witli weiglit positively aKsucialnl with llie prrsrncc nf ihnw trails 
wliicli have an imporfarit social sit;iiificancc, 

It is clear tliat if a subject has n hiKh helMhi-weijihl rriiln lie would 
be inorc apt to be clnssificd as .1 leptnid than a pylenoid; 
his general cortfiguration would resemble that which is character* 
istlc of the Icptnsomc, while a Mihject with a linv ratio winihl 
resemble tlic Rcneral pliyslcal cnn^l^llrnliu)1 of the pyknosniiic. Ex¬ 
pressed in terms of Nacenrati's systeiii of classilicaiinii, a liigii 
lieinlu/tvci[i;lit ratio is iruliValive of nnVrosplancImy and conversely a 
I nw ratio indicates the macr(»splanchnics. Staled more j^lmply, tho'C 
subjects >vho fall within the hif'hct't decile oi the mrasure.s ftir i',i 
arc tall and tliin, and those in the lowest decile, slinrt and sIikIcv, 

Considering the data arranged according to Procedure 4 and dis* 
regarding for the montent the diVrc/ian of cnrrrsptmdcnce, we find a 
high degree of association hclwccn ibis ratio ainl llic following per* 
sonnlity patterns; cyclothymic trends, social iniroversion, extraversinn, 
social ]c.a(Icrsliip, intellectual Icndcrsliip, nod influence upon one's 
contemporaries. There is a fairly high degree of rchillonsliip in the 
ease of sclii/.Qthvm[c trends. 

With the same statistical tccimiuuc applied to the ilatn .arrangeil 
according to Procedure B we find that a high degree of relationship 
exists in regard to cyclothymic pattern, social Icadersln'p and cxtr.a- 
version, with a less marked degree «f association in the ease of com¬ 
petitiveness and personal adjustmeut. Combining these rcsviUs and 
expressing the tlireclioii of the lelatiunsliip huiwcen the personality 
patterns and the types of physi(|iic indicated by tile higlicst and lowest 
decile groups within the category we observe that ilir short stocky 
subjcct-macrosplanclmic and pyknoid—tends to be more cyclothymic, 
extravci'tcd, a better social and inlelU'Ctual leader and one \vho exer¬ 
cises more influence on his contcmpor.’iries than dors llii; mil siilijeci- 
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microsplnnclinic ;in<l lcptf»iil. CdnvtTsely the latter is more socially 
inlroverted, and sclii'/ritliyroic. 

TABLE 32 

C'»ii\Ki'i.i IN Hill »ii A ’I'HiiK Dll i-rRfcNcr. H 'I’ham Zi:ro NN'itii Data 

AHHANfim iiY ruiK-iinmi: A anh rin>ctiiuBE ;/ 
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low 

AY and /!/. 

clircked 


by relatively liicli //V? and Y'/- in the personality patterns as 

{.dven in Table 32/7. 

TAllLE 32fl 

Pcrsonnllly iiiiKcrn P.H.'t 

AY la Ali Y7. 

Cyclothyrrlc ircnilB Sl/m>0 la/lOOO lODO/lDOO S31/1000 

Extraveralon j/lflOO 427/1000 1000/1000 1000/1000 

CreativuiUM nnil imaKiiiatioii 40/l0mi 7)$/l»00 KlOO/lQOn 027/1000 

Influence 182/1000 300/1000 IfiUO/lODO 927/1000 

Responsibility 132/1000 320/1000 758/lOno 1000/1000 

With a bifih beii»lit/wc»Kht ratio we find nssociaicil to n inaTked 
degree the pattern of social introversion for which the probability 
ratios arc as follotvs: 

An 1/1000 AY 929/l0(]0 

yz 403/1000 U7. lorio/iuoo 

The original invcftigaiions of Nacenrati (52) and his [icneral con 
elusions that with microsplartclmy there is associated high intelli¬ 
gence, and with macr»>splanclmy. dullness, Itavo been tested by otber^'* 
workers. They have generally failed to share the belief that there 
is n significant relati(jnshi|» between eiilier microsplaiiclinv or inacro- 
splanchny aotl intelligence. We have found no Kigniflecini associa¬ 
tion between intelligence and eiilier of the two ctintrasieil fonns of 
physiijiic, 'I'he variotis prohahiliiy ratios are as follows: 

’’^llcidltit.'ilur (2/>); MmIiIuII ('•11; (oirn-o :uiil K«-I)<i}'^ <IV). 
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.fV SSJ/inihl flZ 7fi<i/l(iri(i 

YZ S68/1000 .-/n 937/10i)fl 


Furtlicr, wlicn wc consider the rclalionsiiii* bruvren ultvsitiuo .and 
inlcllcciunl Icadcishlp, onr evidence revMlrd by tlic iliiplicalion 

metbud lends in confirm the iindinKS shimn by ibr, nsc ni tbe 


method. There is a tendency to ai-sociatc inicllcctiial Iradcr-ihip with 
pylenoid physique, a conclusion ihat is the rcvcr'ic. nf Naccnrnii's 
ftUlvoujih in our instance wc arc ilcnlin^ with iniclh’ctnal leadership 
and not entirely with intelliRcncc as a variable. 


Pallistcr (57) used the Lccky In<tiviJu(ilily Keconf \o inoiisurc 
the degree of witlulravva) or so called negative .lUiuide .'iinnnj' 209 
women students in IJnrnard College wliosr ages ranged from IG 
years 7 months to 22 years 5 months, and by means of llie hiscrial r 
method looked into the degree r>f rclntionsbiii hetwceti tlicM' scores 
and the heieht/weiKht ratio. She found practically nn relation¬ 
ship between the two variables. PaUistcr's further condushins con¬ 
cerning Kretschmer's classiftcfttiun and the validity of hi? typology 
based on her own observation is an instance of the fallacy of any 
attempt to snbstiuite for a concepl appropriate to a particular 
system of ideas, one derived from another system and ilion to 
proceed to demolish the latter on the bash of evidence supplied 
rather specifically in relation to the former. 'I’o (iiinte Pallistcr: 


Bxircmc {arms of vrithdrawsl simudt nrc clinicnlly itvais- 
ntwd tWi s^htioplutciti. Stact Ntidibs rt'hvjv ss<f, \\\t. 

coiieUlion bciween withdravval nuiiudc aiul ItciMbt/wcinlii 
intlo is negligible, wc are unilde lo accept Kreticinner's rnit' 
cettdon as (ippllenble lu mrh a |tii|»uUii)vn a-i sve employed 
fp. 3«). 


To dismiss Kretschmer's contentions on this basis seems Mimcwhat 
high handed: it is at any rate n dcciJciily npon iiucstion wlictlicr 
the “withdrawal pattern” as dingnosed by one I'cncil and paper 
test supplies us with svifRcicnt evidence ns a ha>h for rejceling the 
possibility pf tbe presence of a much more I'ninplcx fyiulrnmc, ^vliicli 
shows more consistency with Kretschmer’s delincailnn of liis pn- 
sonality types. 

Pi 

As in the ease of Ta, low values of this me.as<ir«i .suggest tin: (lyk- 
noid physique and high values the Icptoiil consiiiutiom A con- 
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sideration of hli« result^? ohtaintd by cninp.in’nK tJic ilatn as arranK^tl 
accordinf,' to Procedure A shows that siKnificant tliRerenccs exist 
between the |iykiu»i(l atul Icptoul uroups tn respect of tlic ffill(i\via« 
personality |irUtcrns: cycU»lliymic pattern, extraversion, social intro¬ 
version, social leaiJersItip, self control, nntl coniiictiiivcnoss. Posi¬ 
tive rclationsltips of fairly biult order arc (otinil in the eu'se of 
ascendance, inirllcctnnl Icmlcrslnp, nn<l social adjustment. 

Crwisidcrinp: the data when nrrant'rd acconllng to Procedure B, 
we find tiinl siftnificant differences exist where tlie pcrstmality 
variables are cyclothymic pattern nnd extraversion. Positive rcla- 
tionsliips of a fairly high order exist in the ease of iisccnclance, 
social introversion, social leadership, coinjictitivcncss, nnil intclli 
gcncc. . 

T.MJI.i: 3J 

CnxscKS iH too ov .s laua UivvKHeMca OntSTtR 'r»ixN Zero with Data 
ARRANCKO IIV rROCHDURE // AND PROCEDURB /J 
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Since the direction of the relationships is jtist as important as the 
knowledfic that ptwiiivc tclmionshipsi cxIm htuxeen physhiMc and 
personality mir results in this parrictilar suction indicate that a 
subject of pyknoid physique is one who is e.vtravcrtod and cyclothy¬ 
mic, self controlled, compciliivv, ascendant, and a better social and 
intellectual leader than a .subject with a leptoid physique. 'I'hc 
latter, liou’cvcr, tends to be definitely more socially iiurovpiicd. 

B}’ means of the duplication formula we have eviilence to rein¬ 
force some of the fiircguinp coiiclusuins, as shown In 'ruble, .l.bi, 

AIII.lt !l.i 

r./i.'i 

jy ir/ .in vz 

$1/1(10(1 ]A/i 11(10 loDO/iiiDrj 8II/’I non 

fl/iofto 687/10(1(1 iniio/i(mo loon/ioof) 

267/l(IU« 91/10(1(1 8f,8/lOnO S67/I000 

91/1(100 29/10(10 760/1000 lOOO/lOOO 

36$/iooi> r$/io(to C6i/iono inoo/iono 


__ 

PorNiiiialiiy ]i:iui'rii 

Cydfldiyiiiie iremti 
Rximvcrriidii 
Sncinl Icadt'iNliip 
licir coiKnil 
CompctitivciiCMH 
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RcRarilifi}' inirovi'fsuiii iiiraMircil l»y llir Hrrjirrulrr PrrMnialiiv 
Ifivt'iUiiry and sucial iiitnivcrsHHi, \v<‘ Mijjirwliai .-iinilar roMiItr^, 
namely, an associan'on of ilic.'.c paiterns wftli ihc Icpiuitl physique, 
Tlic are as lollow's; 

jiB 17 m AY 

Iniroverjian (Hcrnrcmer) 6ft2/inna KSj'ltinn 9i'?/i00(l 

Social iitirovcruioii I/Ifton Jlfi-’H'*"* Kiiri Kjafl/JOOO 

In llic case of social intmvcrsiuti, thfrr is railier conclusive evi¬ 
dence to indicate that llii^ paitern is a'^vociaicd with ilic tcpioicl 
physiciue and not ilic pyknoid ivpr of hudv-huild. In general, 
therefore, there is sufRciciil evidcncr li» sluin' that conirasted with 
leptoids, pykiioids as dcfinnl in terms of tins index, arc more 
cyclothymic, extraverted and self-controlled, 'riicy appear to he 
definitely more successful as social Icmler*! am) more a-.ceriflant al¬ 
though somewhat less maritedly so than the leptoids. 

Pr, 

A consideration of the data arranged according tu I’rtrcedurc A 
shows that a definite degree of positive rclntiiinsliip exists hciwcen 
physique as measured by this index and the fnllciwing personality 
patterns: cyclotliyinic trends, social iritroversion, cMrnversiitri, social 
leadership, introversion as meaauretl by the llernrciiter r’crMinaliiy 
Inventory, crcativencss and ininjpnau'un, nnd infliirnce iipun one's 
contemporaries, A fairly liigli rdationship hut jnsunicicrit to he 
regarded as certam occurs in the casu of uwciulaiicr', ri“.piiiM'liilny, 
compctiiivcncss, and intelligence. 

TABLE 1+ 

CllAWCES IN 100 OV A TKUB DIIPKUBNCB CJ*iATRR TllAN /tPRO WlJll DaTA 
ARRANctn BY PaocBouM 4 Ano I’docam/RR j] 
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When the data is arranged nccording to IVocoduic //, wr (iad 
with the application of the methwl that si|j:nifiennt differences 

ffrftrr. 
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exist bclA\Tcii tlic two conrnfilfd n»nsiitiition;il irnui[>> in rr'lntiim to 
the folhnvinu piT'oiialiiy patn'ins; cyclothyniii* tri’ntls, t’xtnivcrsion, 
social loiuicrsliii), anil i^ruimiMiiivniess. A fairly sii'nilicaut ilinVrciu-c 
exists in rcfranl (o the follouint;: iiitiovcrsidn, iiilliii'iiL‘i> iijitin iini‘\ 
contcni|itii':iriL'S, ascerMlancr, ri>|>oi»sil>ililv, ami i/ilcllia tnal Irailrr- 
shlp. 

]ly the :ip|iliL'atino nf ilii* liiijilit'aiidii fniiiHihi we liaic the (iiiih:!- 
hilily ratios for varimi'v iKTsiinalily |):tfH'rns as sltown in 'r:il)h‘ .hl«. 


i .\m.K Ji.t 


Pcrsitnulitv I'lnicrn 

CyclmUyink tremU 
Kximvcrsiaii 

C'rcntivcnci<s iinnKh^atom 

Innurnrc 

Cnmiiclllivencss 

Social Icadcrxliip 

liucllcctuiil lcn<lrr->liii> 


/'«.N 


./r 

117. 

.in 

r/. 

r.i/ionii 

lS/lOfl(l 

1000 /KiQU 

83l/i(ian 


•i27/n»»ii 

iniin/ioni) 

iii/im 



7? 5/tom) 

7«8/inni] 

7j/niiift 

i»9/itina 

inrin/infin 

asn/ifinti 

fi)2/nm» 


inmi/itintt 


597/Klll'f 


innn/Kiiir) 

HSi/ini)fi 

37o/l<>i»t 


‘>iv>/ttw>rt 

iofii>/ionn 


The /’.AJ.'s for iho |nun*rn> of iiiiroi'n-iion as nii'a‘'nri'il hy the 
Dcrnrctitcr Irivciuory ami sircia) ^mrovcr^ioJl an> a^ follows: 

.'in yy, ./v /// 

Inlrovcrxioii (lirriirviKcr} 4J2/inilit loiili/lllilll 1111111/1111111 

Sodiil ititrovcr.iioii )r>/lni|i» .|(..| ... ... liiiKi/liiiii) 

Siliiimarl/.iiit' the lorruoinj; r<'su)i> am) tin* ilireciion oi 

the rclatuinship htlwccii plushpie ami the pct'onality paiH'ii\s, sve 
can say that the |i>knoi«l lypr «rf ht»v as fh-lim il in tniiis of ihls 
index is one ^^'ho is mine cycloihyniK’, exiiavertnl, rre.ilivr iiml 
imaulnalivc, Inlluentiiil, romppiliivr, a^remhiin. re>|ir)iisihh‘, am) 
more of a sneinl and intellectual leader than his leiunid neit'ldioi. 
However, the latter lenils lo he iiiarkediv more sis ialh’ iiilro>’i'ried 
than the pvknoid. Here we have an almost point to point ri'iii- 
foveement nf ihe tonchi-sinns derived lioin a >tndy id tlte invesiina- 
tion of the rclation>hi|i hi'tween pliysii|tie as ineasiitcil Iiy and the 
same |iersoiialiiv vaiiahirs as Mcir conshlered iimh'i ihe panel nf 
Whether we consider ilte relanonship hv refenini: froan pliysKpie 
to pcismiidity setires or (nun persotialitv sciues in )div^i»pn', we 
obtain a dcciileil trend it» the diieciioii of elosc asMuiaiiim In ifriain 
cases. 'I'lii! rehuiiinslifp paiuVnlarly alieets those |iei-ionalii\ iliai- 
actcristic.s tliai liavc a hlj'h staeial valtic. 'Diey are also rliiise iiuaiiihs 
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wliicli have ail importani survival vsiUic lor vlir imliviilunl in his 
social rclalionf*liips. 

It is out until we ccitisiiler separated <in ihr liasis nf 

rlmt we arc justified in drnwi'nc; lonclusinnis related to Krclsch* 
mcr's ilicory. *l’his is partly lircaiiM’ ilie^r iwn imliiTs have Iktu 
cmpiiiwUy fuvind useful in diffcrcniiaiiuK KrriHlimcr's vuiwtiiu- 
lional lypcS) and partly brcatise in inir tiwn rrstdts we see tluu differ¬ 
ences are more acecniuatctl .ind ilic corrcIniinK iiersnnaliiy variables 
increased in miinhcr. AVIiatcvcr llic type of eniisliiminnal measure, 
we obtain the same mcaninijlul results froiii i)it ptiinr of view of 
the theory of constitutional adv.inla(ie. The more detailed and 
more vepresentotive the index U of constitutional luiiUl the sharper 
tlic distinctions the pcrsoralny-varitiWc'' havinjj Mado-stlirnic sinnili- 
ennee seem to possess. 

13y reason ol our inctliod of dividing nur u*'oiip‘' on a constitutional 
basis carried out in accordance with the desire to ileal only with 
extremes, we have, at this stage, no me.ios of idling wlieiher in 
the pyknoid physiejuc there would also he includetl the athleiuid 
physiqvic. Hence it is difficult to estimate precisely how mvich of 
our evidence in this sectiuit we arc entitled to appropriate to sup¬ 
port the tlicory ol bioloRtcal or consliiutionnl advaniat'C. T)»at at 
least some can be 50 adduced is beyond nucstinn because of oiir 
results obtained wlicn comparing the three conMiiulional groups in 
respect of the Same personality patterns. 'I'iic results idunined in 
this and the foreuoing section Indlcaie a kind nt correlative and 
therefore consistent supcrioriiy between one kind of jiliy.siipie ami 
personality traits tlmt form a fairly lianioi'cncous iiailcrn. 'J'lie 
results tend to confirm the findings of Tennan (60) concerninK the 
general high grade development in the matter of personality trriitis, 
athletic ability, intelligence, interests and physiciuc, aUlumgh <iur 
own problem was limited to the narrow Held of persnnality and 
physique and our subjects were only a sample of average liigli school 
male adolescents. Our conclusions arc also similar id tlie viewpoint 
of HoHingworth (27) who, In discussing individual di/TiTcnciN con¬ 
cerning tile limits of possible trnining in learning tyiips of iicr- 
formance, refers to the general corrclntion between trail'i. lie 
believes it is possible to measure the degree of conplavion hl’t^vl'o^^ 
"desirable traits" which may be cbaracteristic cnovigli ro wnrruni 
the adoption of some such general concept ns "tlic <pi;diiy of the 
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organism," In our particular case we may regard ilic "good" 
physi(iuc oi the atlilctusonies or tlic correlative consistency of socially 
vaiuaWc pCTson;\lity cUaracictivucs as a similar ir^lex K^i the "quality 
o( the orgaiiiMii." 

An iNuiix Stuiiv oi-‘ "ATiiMiiojo'i" 

^V<' liiivc alri'iuly M’cii in 111 iliai wlirir |)\'k'iic>.Miin(’s, IcjXosoiiirs 
•riinl athlclosomes witc dtflrrentisvlly iliagnuseil on t!»e, basis ol sub¬ 
jective estimate, athloin.soinos possessing wlmt lias liecti teriiu‘(l 
"good" phy.sinuo were markedly superior in [lersiinality variables {if 
liigh social sigiiilifancc. Htu thus far we have not been able to 
make the same triple compariMiit with objective cmisiitutional meas¬ 
ures, that is, to consider the |)crs<inali(y characteristics of the nlli- 
Ictoids and to comiiare them with iIkisc of fJie Icpioids and [i\'knoi{ls. 
AVJiat arc tiu: pliysictil charactprisiics of ihe atlileioid? .Since oiir 
tertns 'ieptoid" and "pyknoul" refer only to that type of consii- 
lutional build indicated hy ilie .subjects who /all witliin the highest 
and lowest leiuli of the rank order distribuiion of values for any 
one constituliona) measure, we can iiiMlcrsiaml by (be. term "aili' 
letoid" that lyi'C nf physique iiulicaie^ by the subjects whose, index 
values /all witliin the appniNhnate middir 1(1 per ceiil of the .'^aine 
distribution of index values, 'rims llie three terms merely describe 
those subjects wbnse index values are wiiliiu certain arbitrarily 
determined groups, '/’here is a certain degree tif similarity belweiin 
the general phy>ical pattern of the Irpioid and the p\knoi(! and ^vith 
tile Icptosoiiiic and jiyknoMiiiiic types of constitutional build. Just 
as we arc able in dlstinguidi leplo.<oiiies, aibli'iosonu'S and iiyknosuincs, 
we assume it is possible likewise to disiiugiush the leptoids ami 
pyknoids whose arbitrary .selection depends iipnn the rank r>rder 
of their corri'.spondjng imlex values. A specilic epustinn may be laiscd 
regarding the rclalionsliip between subjects seleciftl on the basi.s of 
subjective criteria on live <iuc baud and by objective data on the 
other, Let us examinr each (lair ri'mcmbcring that the lenns 
"pykiioid" ami "leptoKl" were :ii|o|iled t<i jlr'Ciilti- ^I'licrally ilin^e 
subjects who iall at the exiinnes of ihe ilisiribuiion of coii'.tiiu* 
tloiud vjducs. 

Pykii(isoii\(i-l<yh\uifls 

In the case tif -the indrx finally srlixied vs itliiii which lire our 
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cxpen'mcfUal proup nf aliilcloidjt -wc (ind fli;il JiiiKinu tlic pyknoul;; 
there are four pyknoxHiies nr 44 prr ernt nf (lie liital nuinhcr of 
pyknosomes. 

l,ef>losomcs-le/>lr)iiis 

Within Pa "'c hnd that anionu the Irpiidd-i lliore arc ten lepto- 
aoincs or 36 per cent of the total ntitidirr of lepiosomcs. 

/J (lilefosoriiis-alhletoitts 

Usinp tiic same index for nur compariHimH we tltat among the 
atlilctolds there are seven alldctosomes t»r 2H |ht ictu nf the mral 
number of atlilctosomcs. 

Tliat tlicrc is not a greater overlap ol suhjeets subjectively diag¬ 
nosed and those separated on the basis of objective criteria, may he 
due to nt least t)ic two following reasons: 

1. The interviewer's and teachers' impression'^ were tw>l inathr- 
mntically determined. 

2. This constitutional Index may not he suit.nblc for diffcrcnii- 
ntifig pyknosonics, Icptosomcs and atlilctosomcs when the siilijcctf* arc 
normal male adolescents. 

It is important therefore to discover cmpiric.'illy lliat Index \^•itl^i^ 
which tile tliird constitutional group- ■"athlctfiids- cnn he fuiind with¬ 
out any overlap with the pyknoids or Icpioids. Ileforo inakini; llw. 
final selection of tlic desired Index it is necessary to find tlic two 
indices wliicli correlate most liiglily with one nnotlicr. 

It is conceivable that while Pi (lieiglit) correlates positively sviili 


'iv\nr,F. 35 

1NTRRCOHKEI.A1IOKS OF V.M-OHS OF INUICFS -/V' 
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P -2 (weight) furiupr can aUn airrclau- nc^iutivcly with l\ 

(licipllt/^'cii'lit rjin'ii) ; lihru-i-i? »iiic ciiiihl rxiu-cl :i nr-paflvf L-<iiTchi- 
tioii liciw'ccn /*i :ui(l t’ltlirr 7*i nr /N». Since ^i, /V„ runl P^ rivtirlap, 
a positive correlating hrlween all three indicr-i vcmiltl he e\|icciej. 
Furtlier a closer corielation -liniilil rxi'-r between Fn and I’-, since 
the latter timhndies the heinhi/weiphi ratio, Wiih r-,\r, .SO \vc 
still have to nialcr a final choice lieiween P^ and 'i'lir latter 

was selected for ihe fidlowinp rea<a>iis: (1) It aprees he^t with the 
other constiuitionul ratios. /*a anil /’,i; <2) there is more evidence 
to support the conlcniion that Pr, is more valid than Fa for the 
separation of at least two of Kretschmer's constitutional types— 
pyknosomes and Icpiosomcs.’^ 

The next step in the discovery of an athieioiil pronp consisicil in 
chcckinR in the distrlluilion of Pf, values tlnxc wliich indicated the 
subjects \s'lio had heen previously classified as ntlilctosnmcs. In addi¬ 
tion other values were clieclted on llic basis of a further examination 
of the interviewer's data referrinp lo the physical cl).iractcristics of 
the subjects. A sepmeru of the total ili'.trihniion was then nrhi- 
trarily selected on the liasis of the forrpoinp evidence ^^•h^ch included 
approximately lO per cent of the total popidailon and whicii was 
grouped as near the median as possible. Our new fxprriiiipntnl 
group of athicioids now consisted of 20 sulijects whose ranpc of Fa 
index values was Wo have sent that where the consti¬ 

tutional typos were selected entirely on the husis of sidijpciive e.stitnatc 
the atlilctosomos wore suiierior to hoOi pyknosomes aiul leptosomes 
in respect to (hose personality patterns of liiuh social \'alncv such an 
ascendance, respoiisihility, cyclnihymic pattern, oxiravcrsion, and in¬ 
fluence upon cdnlcnipnrarles. 'I'hesc hohavior patterns were a'.soci- 

^'Since I\ l\, mid Pi are .at) p<nliivcly nirrclaovi sviili nnc another, \ie 
mif;lil have hcii) jii!<nlic<l in iiialsinc ,i liiial ^iclmion (•ciwcrii anv’ iwo nf 
these. Tlic ilincrcnctf tiviwccn ilio r,, anil n i iir lirtwri'ii rn iiul r. > inii!lu 
not lie .siRniliciiiilly iuiponaiit lo wanam .i ilvri-imi laiwirii mid J'., hut 
siiu'e we acuinllv tinvr :v hiKltrr r in ihi’t n»i«]'atw*n wr tiavp «iinie evideticr 
III sii|)|iriri <iiir ihidri’. 

"Kliliclieti;, Ascii aiul Illtii'k. O/^. «if., I7n-172. ’rUi"' iiidri; i". 

niciidiiil liy ihc5c iiO'c'nK>i(>ir<; llii'ir were iii.nii.il iinlividrinlH 

wlioic averOKO .IIU' Irvris w;t^ ^uliirHll.ir viiiiil.ir in th,ii i>! mir nwii 
jects. 'I'he u.icfiilnrKi of liir /'. indri in ihi^ <jirr«ii<iii |i,ii l>rrii inilir.iinl 
Ii3' WcrlhcHlirr mid Hokrili (7.|). Imi dirir 'uldnii \>rir |iKwliii]i.iiliir 
mliihu. ICvcii willi similar iiiiiioii.il Wineri r/».) dii] iioi lind i|,r Wrrlliriinn 
Ileski’ili iiiilrx ni »mi'i(iirlor> .'is ilid [is aiilluir^. 

''*UmiKe fur ounl ili^irilmrnm (lY ■ IHH) ; .1/ yn (on SU, 
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atcd with "conil" nhvi^itn**'- I'Ui'llicr, we liavr ;(lsf» seen strikitiK 
parallel JilTcrcncc«; Itcuvwu the pyknoirl and IrpUu'd lirnups rpi;ar<le(l 
fts cxtrciTies ol pl\yainuc (knnitil hy five seiv.jvnti* iniiices. 'I'licsc re¬ 
sults were confined )»y a coiisHleraiitiii ui ilie plivsliiue nf siilijecis 
who also rcprcRctUcd extremes nf ilrieinpiiient of certain personnlity 
chnracieristics. 

l'‘uT purposes of comparison we have cho-^en tliose pe.yMvniility 
variahlcs in A\'liii:)i the iirhlciosoinrs had evinced marked superiority 
over tlic pyknosomes and icpiosoincs; that Ik to say tliose varialdes al* 
ready’ found to he nssociated witit the *‘irouir’ plnsitiue.'" Kroin 
Table 36 it will be seen that fairly xIpnKicant di^ll'r^'ln;p^ exist hciwcen 
the performances of the Icploids and the athlclniils in the ease of the 
Jollowinf; personality patterns: ascenibnee, inllucnce upon the con> 
temporaries, social leadership, cyclothymic trends, and cxtravcrsfon. 
The Qtlvletouls arc superior to the Icptolda in the case of these per* 
sonnlily ■variables. Only in the ease of compciitlvcness do we find 
the superiority of the nthletoids over the Icptoids not particulnrly si?* 
nificaii t. 

It will he seen that pyknoids arc siKnificanily superior to the Icp¬ 
toids In all the variables except *'inteUcc.i\»al leadership.” In addi¬ 
tion, pyknoids arc superior to tlie athlctnid-s allhnugli only in tlie 
ease of "intclkctunl leadership” may the di/Tercncc be coiisidcrctl 
sienifiennt. When we compare the personality cliaraclcristics of our 
three constitutional Rrovtps, divided on the hasfs of index values, we 
thus find that tire direction of iht assocvalhnt hcvsvttn personality 
characteristics and physique has remained the Siimc ns tlint discovered 
when -we compared pykiiosoines, athlctosomcs, and Ic|)t()soines, 

Yet it is incontrovertible that neither the leptoHiiucs with their 
personality characteristics can be confused with pvknosnuws ;n\d the 
athlctosomcs, nor can the Icptoids with rheir cliaracuTistic personality 
patterns be nssimilnted witli citlicr the atlilctoids or pyknoiils. In 
this sense therefore we fail to confirm Krctsclnrer's belief rhut indi¬ 
viduals who are athletosomic or Icptosomic in p!4ysiq\ic should he 
classified ns one group in regnrd to their pcrsonuliiy pntterns.''^ 
We agree with Mohr and Giin(llnc)i (49) wlio did not feel that 
atliletosomcs should be classified with Icptosorncs within a single 
category; we also support WilJemsc (77) who, sifter reviewing llu 

"See III. 

“Cf. Kreisclimer (37), pp. ZOg, 209j 34, 3S pp, IIX, |.|9. 
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VI. RKVIEW AND INTKRPRKTATIONS 


The Krot.'iclitncn'an chum that (he manic-tlcprcs'iivc and the M'hizo- 
phrenic psychoses arc ass<H:iaicd with the pykim^omif ;u\<l Icptosoniic 
types of lioch'ly I'Ui'id rrspectivelj* has hmi rNruficic ('ctirrally veri¬ 
fied. Ilowevpi', there has hern ir«R rxperimeniiil verifiratioii uf the 
cori'cspondinK claims iluit the more iKfniial cyi-li>ili\mi(- iiiiil h'Iuzo- 
thyniic personality patterns are H'^socinted with the respective pykiio- 
somic and loptosomic crmstitutinnal lypes. InveMijiaiiom^ hoth Kuio- 
pcan and American, have Iteert coiidticied in an attemiit to associate 
with lire characteristic constitutional types pyknosnmc';, lepiosonrcs 
and athletiisnmes—jiiany ntentnl, seiisfirl-inoinr, and physiolnjrical 
functions. In the majority of canes, tlic stihjecis niudied have been 
patients in psycliiatric clinics nr special Institttiloiis. A few investi- 
fiator.s have claimed it is possihic mu only to dis|tnt!iiin|i pyknonomrs, 
Icptosinrtcs anil avhletosomcs as far down tlie ane scale as infancy, 
but also to discover various vharacteiiMic and differential (pinlitics 
of personality in apreentent with the Kretschinerian correlations. 
Krct.sclimcr himself makes no coiiuiiiiinerMs in this direciioii. In 
gcncial, European studies <if an cxperiiurnial naiiirn that have heen 
concerned witlt typnlouical correlaiuntv hrtwr<m pltyshpui and per* 
sonality have overlooked the nrcev'.iiy observing i)ie rc^iiiircmriits 
of statistical and .s'cientfnc meilHMlolo;!V. 

Our pnililcm lia«l two avprcis; the Jir-i concerned the validity of 
Kretschmer's claims rcitardiiiK the close asM^iation p»( the j'cncral 
type of personality kttown as vchi/.otliymk, and iliai knowit as 
cyclothymic, wUl\ die lcptt»soinic, athleumunic imd pykno'^nndc 
habitus respectively; the srciiiu) concerned nencraily ilic ilei'rcc id 
association lietwcen exircinrs of hiidily huild and certain aspects of 
personality. 'J’he suhjrcis were a cro.'ivsectitni (d a normal male 
adolescent uroiip of stmlnits, most «d wlioin weie in the pradiiaiiim 
classes of three Iiiiil .scIiimiIs nod wlio'-c avrraj^e aire rva** 17 years 
8 months. Our constitutional iv])!*-, stiMonivelv ilriennined as pyk- 
nosonics, lcplos«ijiics, and allileinsonies were srlrcteil tviili as nnicli 
care as possible; only i1h>m* suhiri'ts >vfir aeiTiiied icinceinini; llic 
classification of tvlnnn there wiis vonsiderahlc ai’ri'niieni .iiotmi' sev- 
cral judpc.s. 'flic innitlu-i'. «d ilrai nii p\kiiiiMiiiM’\ h-ptiiMiim-., and 
athlctusontcs wciv d, -aivd 11*' vi-s]ifktivvlv. 'flu' ph\-.i»,il ts]>cs 
objectively dclciniined hv the ii'.i' id I'niisiitiiiinnal iiidiir'. tsen' iiillrd 
pyknoids, le|itnids, and ttihlemid-, 'I'lie peiMioaliiy variable^ were 
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rlii'-rn on the basis nf a prrsuiiir«l a^s<N‘iaii*in with iihysi(|iip, or bc- 
ciuiKe previous u'orkers in ihk lirbi Imil iii;nlr rtTMin clniiDs about: 
the COltelAttcin of (iiii!>c varuMrs and (lie nin-'titiitlnii.il lyprs already 
indicated. Rather tlian deprni) upon one. entree for oiir perojitaliiy 
dAiifl we obtained it from several «f (hr mibjectV iciulirrs by means of 
ratlng'Scalcs) tlie snbjfct lutn-telf with the aid of many tctvis 
and ft self rniinK WJiile, and by inr.ins of a '•pnial interview rrcliniquc 
lit ft personal conference beiwreri (lie •.^idijrei ami interviewer. 

On the whole there was little spccilic cviilrnce to support 
Kretschmer, The most telliriR ar^iinient aftain-t In's theory Ik the 
fact tliiit we have found no instaiice where pykiio^oincs and Icpto- 
sonics arc alpiiificantly different In the traits iiivcsii)'atcd. This 
fiiidiiiR 13 particularly mtportaiK in the ca<>c of cyclothymic and 
schizothymic patterns, (or it U upon these partrrns that Kretschmer's 
theory, so far ns it applicA to the iHiriiia! rant'r of personality, is 
primarily based. However, we have discovered n rcmarktiblc degree 
of association between the nthlctosoniii' lunlily Iniild ntiil certain per* 
sounllty traits that, as ii constellation, have high siKiiil value. The 
ftthlctosontic pl\ysi<\ue is <»nc that w most tbsirahlc. from the view¬ 
point of social approval, pliysloloRical fiinctjonlni;, freedom of move¬ 
ment, rcsjstniiCQ to stress and strain, ariithcdcs .ami geiicrnl cnnsiitu- 
tionni well-being. Thus, considered as having n InnlDgiL-ally and 
socially "good" physique, the .itlilcloxime, in rclatiim to die average 
Icptosomc is more ascendant, cxtrnvcricd, responsihlc, Innuriulal, and 
A better social lender. This is not wh.nt is (‘.'cpcclcil in terms of 
Kretschmer’s theory. Compared with tin* jn-kiKisDnic, the athlcto* 
some is more ascendant, creative and iinnKin.'Uivc, ami less socially 
introverted. 

Here we have indisputable evidence llwt the Imcracimn of "Rood" 
pliysiquc and the social requirements of life result in the develop¬ 
ment of personality traits that possess superior social value. H'Iksc 
results lead us to postulate a new theory uf iocin-hioloffical dtlvau- 
tatfe in terms of which socio-sthenk trails and pcrsdiialitj- cliunic- 
teristics are associated with biologically "Rond" physirpie. 'I’lils itar- 
ticular, .association between pliysiiiuc and personality is not p.-irt of 
the Krctschmcrian theory. The latter, in adiliiion to hcItiR nativisii- 
cally biasccli has been piimarily based upon psychiatric ohsrrvations. 
Our results prove thnt Kretsclimcr errs in consliIiMitiR .’Uhleinsonie.'t 
with leptosomes ns sharing one c.ssc[itinl type of personality and then 
contrasting this amalgam with pyknosomes. 
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Tlic sccoiifl scolion of this report dealt with cxtretiu-s of piiysiquc 
as before (ictcniiincil hr certain con^ritllt^<lnal iiiiliccs, Coinparisoni^ 
were made hetweett the perMmnlity characteristics of subjects who 
represented extremes of physique within the distrihutitiii of values of 
each constitutional index. In addititm, the ohjectivcly dctevminfd 
pliyaiquc of those siil)jecis who representeil extremes r)f <levelo[iincn(: 
in the scleclcal [leiscmaltiy variahhs was also fonsiileicil. nere, as 
in the lirst section there, was immlestly slrons evidence in behalf of 
the theory of sncin-hinlngictd advnmai/e. \Vheti we compared 
the personality scores of rite subjects xvho.se physhiiic was e.vtremc in 
development, we olunined unniistakahle dlilcrences in favor of the 
''pyknoid“ phy.soiuc with respect to the personality variables of cyclo¬ 
thymic pattern, nsceodaiicc, extraversion, iotcllectuid anil social 
leadership, crcativcncss nod Imapinaiion, inlluence nmnni:; one's cun- 
temporaries, and competitiveness. When the phystipic of ilw subjects 
who wore objcclivcdy dctcrniined as representin;; ilie extremes of 
devcioi)mcnt in certain personality cliaracieristics, was considered, the 
foTCj»oinR conclusiims were rcinforceil. 

Comparisons were then iiuulc hriwcen the personality cluiractcr- 
istlca of the three croups td siihjeets roj>rc.sefUeil as ps knoids, leptoids, 
ami a ‘'middle croup" callcil "athlnolds," all ohjectivcly determined 
by one constitutional index. Here we found sicnilicant dilTcrcncrs 
between the atliletoids and leploids on the one liatid, and between 
pyknoids and Irptinds on the other in accordance witli our theory of 
iocfn-l>ioloj/i'c<d a<lxianta{n'~ Hut the alhlctfdds sluiwed no such 
superiority over the pyknoitls. In snim; insianoiN the pykiuiids xveil’ 
actually superior to the .ithlctoids, hiit these dirfcn’ncc.s were not 
significant. It would appear that the coiwepi of "Rood" physiiiue 
pustulated by the atidetoid habitus must therefore also cover the 
iryknold type of hodily-lnilM. 'I’liat is to say. the atliletoids ami 
pyknoids hidniiR as a Rroup distinct from tlic leploids uirli reference 
to tile socially imtiortant traits invesiii^ated in our study. 

As our results imlicaic, there is only a fair dejircc of curresiioiidence 
between the personality characlerlsties of pyknoids and pvknosoincs, 
For iustaucc, jiykuoids differ umre luarkeiUy from Uptoivls than 
pykiiosuiiios do fruni lepioMnnes. 'Fliis is true in the va-'i' of social 
loadcisliip, ciimpctitiveness, infliience, aseeiidanee. eyeloihyinic tiends 
•uul c.xiraversion. I’yknoids uiul athleiind'i do not sliow the markrii 
dilTerencc that we have loiinil to exist heiween pvkiioM)nus ami 
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flthlctnsonio. I'Hidirr, Irpiiiitis sintl nfliirktiiJs ^liow' approximiitcly 
the srtiiic (liffcrrHces a', we frtiiiul heturro Icpto^onics arid aihicio- 
spiiirs. h \N-cnilil --reiii ilirit ihr tdcctiiiii of puhjet'ts on tlic basis of 
ohjccfivr crMriia has cinphasiznl tlif ilistiiiciiiin between pyknoids 
and JeploiiK in a rlc^tree preaier than was prjssjblc when pyknosnnics 
and Irptovnmcs uerr cnniitarn). 'I’liiis it mipjil appear at first slj^lrt 
that Kreisoliiiipr'a ilipnry i*. more jiistifiril when we nnnparc pyknoiils 
niui Icptoiflsj when wc coinivirr pvIciioMiino anil irpiosinncs we have 
evidence to refute Krct'chiuer. Mowevrr since oitr i»wji llicory of 
sttcio-bioioftical a(lvania|*c covers tlie fncls rcvc.ifeil by a cnnsiilcration 
of the personality cliaracicrlstks of liroiips of siibjrets Kcpariitcil on 
the basis of both subjeclive and objective criteria, it is thus more 
adequate limn Krcisclimer’s own tlirory. It is evident that the 
emphasis placed by Krcischincr upon the difference.'* betNS’ccn the 
scliiKOthymic and cyclotfiyinic icinpcramenis is one that )ias over* 
looked those sihcnic reactions bennitj; the Mainp rif .orcial rpco^niiion 
and approval Vi’liicli wp Imvc fimnd to he a*iMaiateiI witfi ifu: aililcto* 
suniic and the pjknuid physique. 

At tliis point it is pertinent to refer to llic nfi'ervailons of Willcrn'ie 
who found that delinquents and criminals with well ilrfincd atlilcio* 
loinic piiysique also possessed to a marked det,;n:c, trails ol self ex¬ 
pression that cventunlly led lu acts wliicl) were cimritctcriited by ii 
sense of superiority, leadership, attRrevsivene.ss, .ind general "byj^er- 
social" qualities, Witfmut necessarily suliKcribinp; to tiiis investi* 
gator's views concerning tlie classification ol crlininuls on the bads 
of Kretschincr’s constitutional lypoloi'y, \vc agree with the frdlowing 
statement!®^ 

Ab lensions (and aecordini'ly aciiviiy), lelf-uiificriioa, ntanli- 
nesa in rriilca, sectn lo depend lorieely uii aiiilcric cuibiiiiKioiiiil 
factora (muacularhy, lirondncs* of sboiililera, cic.) ive nre 
forced lo believe that ihc normal srhleiic h n valiinlilt vnn'al 
asset. 

While wc have seen that the atlilctoid and the pykiioiil pliy.^iipie 
can be reasonably regarded ns "kooJ," wc arc still callcil upun m 
express an opinion concerning the rcliitioiishij) bclw’ecn ilic allilftu- 
somic and the pyknoid types of consmunuiml biiild, aliliounli mt 
know so far, tliat the "hcsl" type of phy^itiuc fuvcnuhlc lo tlu’ 


'Op. cil., p. 156. 
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superiority of tlie sfido-sthcnic pprsonality patterns is that repre¬ 
sented by lire atliletfisoniic anri nililctoid-pyknoid ccinstilution. If we 
j\nc.ly7.c tl\c (Ustributioii of the. fivkoosomcs, IcptiiFomcs ami atUleto- 
sonics ainniiK the values uf the I’s index when the latier arc ftrrnnpcd 
in rank oriler, we liiul that aiiiiin^ the iiyknoids arc si.x athlctosnines. 
Since the supeiiurity uf the pvknniils m-rr the juliletoiils in ilie ma¬ 
jority of the pfi’-soiiality variables coinpaiTii, was rather insignificant, 
it is reasonahle to suppose that the phy.sitnie denoted hy the pyknoid 
group is much mure like tltai indieated by the atlilciosomcs tliari that 
expresFcd by the p;,knosoiurs. lienee if we were called upon to 
indicate a hierarchy jd *V'***d" ph>sii|iie \vii)j respect to the superior 
association ^^■itll the "socio-stbein'c" iiersonaliiy varialdcs indicated 
above, it would appear iltat the most dcsirnble would be that possessed 
by titc ftthlclosunu'S or iithlctouU or pykntnds; the next in order would 
be that of the pykiinsomcs and the least favorable, that nf the Icpto- 
somes or Icpcoids. 

In considering uiir results, it is almost inevitable tliai we should 
attempt to evaluate the rrhitivc impnrlancc uf ciivironniental and con- 
stitutinnal inlliienacs in lictenniiiinfr the association of tile "socio- 
sthenic” trails with the at|ili.>iosuii]ic pliy.suiiic. However, it is 
iiuestionable whether we shinilil ri'i'nrd ihe cnnsiiuiliun in wltieli arc 
manifested both niorph»l(i(ik':ii and functinnal cliaracteristics, as heintt 
heavily weighted by ''j'ennlypic” factors, that is, those characlerislics 
inherent in tlie ucrminal ciimposiiion of the nrganism; the constitu¬ 
tion "in action” at any Hivcn nunnent rrsults innn the ititcraclion o( 
both hcri'dity and I'livii'itniiicm. 'I'lie K<‘iint>pic factors oiu'iuting in any 
of the pyknosoinic, aihUloMHUM:, nr Icpinsomic types of pliysi(|uc may 
define the possible liniirs of inorphohii^ical j^niwth and the nature 
and decree uf the deveUijmu'nt of perviinality characceristics. 

While we can cfrcti relatively little rliaiige in the tiamre of the 
gcnotyi>c. the j>'is-il>lh'iies uf aliciiii:; tin- p.iratj piv' liielois .iie iilmos’^ 
boundless, Kahn (2*)) rcfei.s lo ihe biolugical pnietuialitics of the 
pyknosoiiies for example, as '‘pvknophilic'' uihI t*) those of the Icpto- 
somc as "kptophilic." ContinMing, lie states; 

'I'lic I'.vkoH: type )>f lindy-liuild, nH i wr it, in mir niniiifcMn- 
tlnii (il n petRoiialily iy|>r fruni die ntari in oil licucr 

(eriDli with llir world lliati llir lF|iio*iiriiM;. . . . (Iiir imiy venture 
(0 nay dint liy virnic of lite hiiiliiKii'al iiiiiki'-ii|i dir iiykiiic sailn 
more enNlly ilirtmgti life dinii dir leimnoiiiie. . . . li In not t)ie 
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environment cixenttnlly ibal mnulilB ihc fiykiiic and Icpioidinic; 
raiher it In (he I'ors'kiUutioiiBlIy diHemii watn of (heir inecimK 
(he ^vorld cihil (hcni'rlvcA uhich iiipito (hem ;ii dtllrmu an (hey 
flppedr In lie (ji. 142). 

Novv’ltPrc (Inrs K«liti ennreive «if '‘niliifnipliillr." puicniinliiies si(\cc 
lie in tiiuvilh'ni' «i (lepiiit from the cmiccptioii of jiyknosonii'c 

anJ Idpiostimic lyjvps of hmlily-hutUL It \v<ntl<l uiipear, however, 
licit we (ire jiind'/icil I'n ilie rxisience of niii?li "Athlctopliinc" 

poicntinlitics which may or nv.iy nt»i he reali/ctl acconliriK to ihc 
nature ond strcKRth of the pnratypic factorii. 'I'luis there is reason 
to believe (lint in tlic ense of the nb.nervaiiniifi on iiililcto^oinic crimi¬ 
nals l»y Willemsf, a diilcreiit set of pamiypic faclors nilRlit have 
produced the same sthenic characteristics hut in a direction approved 
by society. Adrnitti'nR the liiniintinns imposed by Rcncitypic factors, 
we nrc of the opinion that fur the presence uf "ffocio-sihcnic" finalities 
of personality tlic athlcto-snnic h much niiirc fnvorahly situated in 
adolescence than either the Icpiasomcs or pyknoMiines. 'Whether the 
nthlclosomc is likely to preserve tlic^e corre'-pondinR sncial clinrnc- 
icrisiics throughout life is nnntlirr pnihlrm.hut \v«‘iiuiy Icr/ard a 
tiiat becaiiKC of liis Rcnotypic ciidowmi'nt he is i/mrc iif<i in cIcuirc Iii's 
charactciistic jicrsonaUiy pattern than is either the iivkiiMMiiiiie or uth- 
Ictosciinc. 'I'he .sii'nificaiicc of the lenii “.socin-liioloRit’al (iilvantngc" 
cannot be ovcrcstiniatcd. If the pyknosmte may he described as 
sailing witli the wind on the .sea of social relationships and the 
Icptosomc as Bailing agtiinst it( the nthletosoinc not only has the power 
to sail either with the wind or aRniiist it, but he can chaiiRe his tack 
and steer his course with greater economy of effort and more success 
than his pyknosomic or Icpiosnmic competitors. 
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t'usri.iii.Ni i. (im.siHiss 

1, \V<i«lU y<iu oQv nHirU iiuirc itunrcunil ict iirnuical cvrryilfiy 

prolilcinH (linii vmi are in nl•'>l^ilrc atui (lirordic.il mirt? 

2, If ADiucDiic wcro. (•« n"k vmu u» inalic a aIkmU a i rcltiiii lundcr, 

u'liulil yoit t'ciirT.’illv answer i|iiii')ily aiKl racily williniil iliiiikiii^ n IntiK 

lime mill very ilcrl'ly Mvtr ihr liinllrr? 

3, Ho you lliiiik iiiii KrOrralty your frrIiitKi ami riiiDlimm frcrly 

nml easily? 

4, l)[i you (liiJik ynii me imioilnr and u-rlMiiiir ivlirm-cr you yiit anil do 
yon dicrrforc have many IrirmU? How tnatiy? 

5, Do ion nsnally lake a very nriivp pan in Kainr'ii anil s|miii<i? 

6, In hinh work and play do y«iii pul ioiili a lot of r|{Mz(-"-iii (iihi.T word), 

piny und iiork inien^ely anil vvloilrlicnririlly ? 

7, SuppoHinK you were in .a di<ni«'ioit f^ronp, would yon iiy l« ariiiie ivlih 
0 more iiii|ioMaiil, or heltrr iMforiiiFd, or idtlrr pcrvriii ivlio happened 
(0 he iiresent? 

8, Are yon ever worried wiih the ilMniiflii dim you are inferior lo nny* 
lincly? 

9, If u icaclier ivcrc in nsk niiyoiic in ymirrla’it (o sian a disniiHsiun would 
yon volniiloor (o lalk rir«i, providml yon had a K""d iilrn? 

10 . If a (lepnniiiciK store hail proniisrd lo drlivrr a pair of fonihall shoes 
In lime for u fnodmll ycamr hut liudn'i d«»nr •o, ivniilil you hr delcriiiiocd 
In icll the 'lore rUrk or niijone i*ni«riinl with the store liow icrj 
(iissiilisried Jim were with the srrvirr, or would you let it j'o? 

11. If yon slioidil want to enter a room, o p.iik. a nioi ip lonisr, .i hall, a 
innsciini, nr .my otitcr pliirr lluil was uuiirdrd hv on ollii inl, wiinltl >'oii 
arutic vviili him nr try lo Idnir vour «\.iv pa*l liiiti if yon were lirsi 
(jellied permission r» enter these plavrs? 

12. If yen tint an itnknown man, wmiu.mi, !<..> of i-.irl whom \mi liaw mis 
taken for a friend, would you frirl very niiharrassrd ? 

13. 1)0 yon Ukc the lead nr vvmiUl ymi take the lead in rm'ressiny Kt’iifirnl 
uppusilinn to n persuo svlio very niio li nniioss yon and oilirrs in a Jirmip 
hccftiise of his ilmMtnceriin; hehaviozr 

14. When yon ilu not ii^rre with what a irarlirr hus siod in elasi do you 
n&vinlly express ymir o]dni»n there and then? 

15. Have yon hern clio'led or rrioi'iii/ed as jiresiileoi, iiiaiianer, raptaio, 
chaitmnn nr thr holder of :im' other position of Iradershiii in more than 
6 RratipH of hoys or of Inivs and 

16. Do yon rend n larKi’ inniiher of hioiks, siurivs, niatparlnet, arlieli's, cir., 
for pIcaHiire? How many? 

17. When livo or iiiorf hoys are io;;eiher do ymi usually dooiiii.itc the 
Lunversation ? 

18. Do yon nsnally .sluri or rarry on rlass-rooiii jirojnii wiilioiii die lii'lp 
or suKKUslioiis of mhrrs? 

19. Do yon innially rarry on ninne any elassronin projeri tli.it has hecn 
SUKRetled or oiiiliiied hy others? 

20. Do you prefer to c(i)<>y rnirrtaiiiiiieiiii niid ninusmicniH hy vmirscif? 

21. On the wlinic, wouhl ymi rather l>c alone ihua ividi friends inosi of 
(lie time? 

22. Do yon tliiilk you arc Krnernlly i|uie( nnd srrioipi-ioindrd ? 

23. Arc yon minnlly inriinrd in he aiiiioyeil or irriiuiiul imder noihuriiy? 

07 
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2^1 Dti you Kcncra)!}' it iit Jpa*i nui aitivriy iliuir cuni- 

panions)ii|i? 

25. Are yoo inrtinul l» I»p vtiy i‘a««i«»u« Uefurr makini; a new 

ilccUfun? 

26. Al ihe weal lahlc in N««r oww liomc d« >•«« ihink yo»i talk more than 
the re«l n( the (amlK ? 

27. lln joii sritur <it want In aiRtir (Uifini: mun cuiivatiiaiiant? 

2*. l><» you think you talk very nnnh almiii vnnr d.illy cxpcn’enceB (c.r.) 

the luinki ynii reaili yniir ilniiiKB willi <>ilicr liuya, grliiiul ytwr 

ieaelier:<i fomliall Kaniei nr oihcr iiiovlr*, Kirl^? \VilIi 

wltoni? When? 

29. When you arc with dlher luiya ur uiih niriiihtrit nf your own family, 
(lcic<i ynur rnnvcrf>aihtii ^cnrrally llnvv un rnxiU' ami rcailily? 

30. l)o you KcKcr.illy like («i take lUi re«inin«ilnliiirf ? 

31. ^^^mlJ you call ymirxclf n Icatlrr in 

32. Wutihl ymi call yriitr.«eU a Irailrr in \iiur cU«t or^niiivfliioi) or in any 
cif the sclimi] cliiha? Why? 

33. When yon ore ivlih other hnya with (luihiiiK *|>ci1ai in tin would you 
uair.illy .niKne'l a ikw ^amc or rmiip lrr«li atiiviiv> 

33. if yoi) were ill n Kr>Hi|i of hiiya ^•■•k^nu for a perKon IdsI In the woodi, 
>¥ 001(1 you he one n( the Br«t to anvitro what tmne in lake, whai ploun 
to follow and how to orKonlzc the patty, or wnuld you vrixh anmeone 
clsft 10 do thin? 

35. If you were elected chaUman uf a iiieeiinn tmlay, wnuM you feel 
coimdent you could cnnitnl the mcctiuK firmly :md fulrly, or would 
you feel inc'iiTipcient and out uf place? 

3^. If you were n nicinher uf a Ktoup nf Ihivm that hail hren aikcd to make 
nrratiKonenit in cntcriaiii a vi«iiinK liaxietlmll nr fimiluill team, would 
you Kencrnlly (ic noc of ihr in an npiniod nr woniil yon 

prefer (o vvuji (iiitil sever.'il oihcr<> hatl ryprciwd ihrir fiewt? 

37i If you were In a ttraup of hnyx ahntii your own okc ditCiittinK jdatit 
!or an ouilnye or for a f'ommrm-ciiirrii play nr wlu- xurli and micli 
n boy ihouhl ivit he clecied rnpiaiii nf n team, vvmihl you peminl in 
trying (a convince oibcrn of your vicwpidni or wonhl you hr coiitcnt 
to accept Ihc oiiinionr of oihera wiihnot any iimrc /lUiii after yon had 
staled your views unce? 

38. Do yon think you wmiid do heller rchnoi work nr wet liriltT rcNiilt^ 
anywhere else if you knew you were roinpetioK with nilicrs for some 
definite prize, lionor or other reward? 

19. Do you think you get more natisfactory rouhs in school Nvurk if you 
arc allowed to work ua n memher of a group thnu if you were allowed 
to work on y'Oiir awn? 
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PllYSL. 

A.-».- 

Aclivilica outside scltnn! Iiinir!i: 


Sibi: II. (ages) 

S. (ngca) 

rEm)?\\4 )j TV sKirrcn: 


H'fek liayi: 

H'ffk rnds; (Sn<.*Siiii,) 


HAUNt? SCAl.l-: A 

Name of rnicr ..Nniiic of aiiiileht raicil 

Dole . Sitidcnt’a Rrmle . 

School . 


Below j'oii will fiiid aoiiic nintciiienta wliicli refer ilic iliuleni you are 
raling. If he posseascs the indicated trait or c|ualily to a vrry markid degree 
or If (lie stntcineiu is very trut, tTrite / in the space [irovidcd by (lie line on 
(he riglit linnd side of die sheet after the sioicincnii write 2 if the trnit or 
qiialily is present to n marked but net complete degret or if the iiniement 
is generally true; write J U the studcnl pussesaes the ir.iit nr r|unli(y only in 
an average degree; write 4 if the* student has the (rail or ()iia1ily only in 
n tiig/il degree, or if the statement is barely (me! write $ if the trait or 
quality, nccording to your itidgnieni, Is eompirlfly latking in the student 
rated, or if the statement U entirely untrue. If, became of lack of knovjl' 
edge of the j/i»</enf rnleri or for any other remon. you cannot njiigu a 
number at a rating on a trait err quality, place a qurjiion mark (f) kvliere 
the itumlier vuouhl noniiafly be. 

Please do not coiisiik anyone In molting yonr iudginenis. 

Rale independtnlly. 

Do not study long over any one trnit or quality. 

In rending die atntcmcnia substitute for X the nnme of the itiiilerii ruled. 

nifiNK rov. 

1. X is kcUned \o \hv\U ncrptaintances lo n select lew - 

2. X tlnydrcnms frequently - - - 

3. X likes to rend about n tiling ratlicr than cipciicncc it '■ 

+. X is frequently nbscm-inindcd - 

5. X is inclined to worry over posiihU misfortunes ■ 

6. X (lialikes to change opinions he has nlreody formed - 

7. X prefers lo work things out for himself roilicr (hnn accept 

luggcilions from others -- 

8. X has ups and downs in mood either with or without np- 

pnrent cause -- 

9. X is inclined to be slow nnd dclibernte in movement - 

10. X Is inclined lo keep qtiict when out in company -- 

11. X is inclined to think about himself much of the lime - 

12. X gets rattled easily in exciting situations .■ 

13. X is inclined to keep in (he bnckgroiintl on social occneiniis - 

14. X'a feelinga nee easily hurt __ 

15. X likes to coiifidc in olliers . - 

Iti. X expresses such emodons os delight, sorrow, nnger, etc., 

readily __ 

17, X enjoys getting acquainted with most people —- 

18. X prefers to take load in group activities __ 
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19. X ailapls in new rninliiiitlH. I.r.. Ui new pn- 

vlrnniiiniu^, xiiiiniiiuu, places, cir. 

2(1. X likcH (II !i|ienk licfnrc a lar^r K^np 

21. X prefers (o work with iilllcr^ rallirr (Inn alniic 

22. X is hij,’)! "iriiiijr aru! nrrvoiin 

23. X liken iiiiii|<eii(iiin will iiin fcllown 

24. X i« livel.v mill filrii 

25. X is n Hiarkrilly fri-r ami ca»> i.nlkrr 

26. X tricn in rv.iilf Mile* aliil ir^uliKiiiH* wluiirver ainl 
wherever |'ii»sililr 

27. X iliiiws frmikiicn^ ainl laik •«( rcMmiiil in die rKprefiMiih 
Ilf IiIh ihnni^hii, fceliiiK* ami iiiMihln 

28. X in n leader in nr^imiirnl rxlra-nirnriilar anivitirn nnih nn 

(a) Spiirln aiiil iiddriit-n 

(h) Siiuleiii hinly nr nrKannalimi 

29 . X in a^l^iennive, viptironn .mil loirrfnl 

10. X is ciuincietilimis 

31. X IS .vcIf*rcH[iii( 

32. X bcciiinc! ilinniir.iKi'il 

33. X exprciijen liimnelf I'tiier >n *prcdi ihaii in wiiiiiiK 

34. X is inclined (n aK nn die apiir nf ilir iiininriii iviitimii 
(hinkinw diiiiKs over 

33. X is ilirlilicil In Mudy (hr mnlivra n( ntlin* 

36. X liken (<i {irrnrraile ndirm «• hit fuiniC of view 

17, X likes in nrll diiiiKn 

35. X iviirks iiinih l<r((rr wlirii praited 

39. X is (Time iiKcrcMni in adilrliis (Imm in inirDriinal d>iiiy,n 

40. X liken 10 have iiniplr wai*li htni wlirn hr in wmkinn 

41. X frein liiitr nini dr|.er»iril wUm hr rnrivrs s Inw matk 

Jr> iir ivhco he )n*ef n naiot- 

42. X is iiunllcil uml lictiniie* cxitinl vriicn. for snnir rennnti nr 
Ollier, the iiniial rnuilnr i« iipin 

43. X (hfliv* licdcr rcsirhn in hi» ••hii'd \vo$k U hr it imttiandy 
slimulaird hy (he fail (Hal hr {t •'•ini|iriiiiK widt nilirr* fur 
lonie lirirc, honor nr aivani 

44. X rcscnin nuKK<siiniin 

45. X is iiiclified lo lie irriiaicil ninirr r.iiiiiol 

16. X ilinpliiyn liin fcrliin.in vrry liiilr 

47. X (generally him no ilifliniliv in nuking r«iirrM:Hiiih witli 
his (cRchcr 

48. X iiinally preiern in lin lii« nwn pl.'innintt aIoiic radicr 
(han seek (he adviie n( ndirit 

49. X in re^'drilcil liy Kin danmiiairt or |iy bin ir.ia'hrii ns one 
whone iiilliiriu'e nm nnlv >h3prn Imi cniuinln ihc n|<inii>ii«, 
Dltidulcn anil lirlivilicn nf hin Krmip 

50. X in iinnally ,i prr"iii vnhnne iiilliirinr, hmh indirrrdv mid 
directly, alTccm iIk inirllrrinal iiKrrrsU <4 hit d,i>Mii:iic!i 

51. X in conniderrd hv hin rl.ittinnirn i.i lip nn iiiiplln iii.i11y 
superiDr din( diry arr rniiiriii m arrr|>l hin virus b« r:iirv- 
illR coliniilcralilr aiilhnrilv 

52. X can hr rrlird npmi on n iri|'«ntihlr permn (•> iniiinir 
nr supervise niiy rliin»>rniiiii pi,iirii. 
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CMNIiTIC I'SVCHOI.O(JV 


Clasrivicatjon Siiw;t 

Name «f raier. 

Pale ... 

hutrufhoni far (UniMifitet'ion 

Afini'lird i* ii liM iJ (tic names of nciiiie of llie lin>’s In (he Grailc in your 
School. Yiiiir c<jii|icrai[t<ii is kinilly inllcueil in o clnssificailon of tlicso 
boys into Kruiip'i arcordioK m (he (Icirriinions niven liclow. Please note 
there is a column t)r(»v’i(le(( to imiirBU ilioRc boys vtIioih you inny find 
it dilTiculi 10 rlansify In any »f ibe three described Kronps. If the boy 
in (|iiciiion sccins to sou on ffiU* ecAo/e to he more correctly clinracieriaed 
by the descriptions in L>(Oup A, plcnsc place r check mark opposite his 
name in CoUsnsn A, U tsc tcenss ia you on lAe nuAofe to be more correctly 
cbordcicrlKcd by the dcscriptioix in (ftoiip Ji, then place a check mark 
oppojile his name in cohiinis Ki if he secnis to you on (he vfio!e to be 
more correctly clinracicrired by the (len-ripiions in Grou|» C, place a check 
nsatk ojiposite his nnmc in (‘nluinn C. If the liny docs lun belong to any 
of iliese Koups, plncc a check mark npposiic his name in tbe “IP' column 

ri/.INK YVU. 



Clroup A. 

riniiip H, 

tiruiip C. 

SKULL. 

Kt)und. imrehead 
brimd and domed. 



IJ/ilK. 


Excessive fonnaibrn 

lirnii liuir MrniKlit 



nf bend hair. 

■ ir nearly *ii. 

C'oiuse icstiirc, 

F/ICE. 

Itruad 

Narrow with unQii* 
larpinllle. Nose has 
icmlcnry to he nnr* 

Aiittnlar profile. 



imv and thin. 


NECK. 

Slion and full 


.Strong liiifkinit 

snouLnERS. 

Kathcr rounded 

.Narrow with ten¬ 
dency tn Hlanpncss. 

t.iir^e (Kill lirnud. 

CHEST. 


Rather narnisv 

.Rdonply formed. 

/!RMS. 

Relaus'irly slinri. 

LnnR and delicately 
boned. 

Well devcliipcil, 

fl/JNDS. 

Sliori and svtdc. 


Well developed. 


Short nnd stocky. 

Deliricnry in thick¬ 




ness. 


LEGS. 

Rclnlivcly short. 

Rather loog. 

Well pro|>oiiioiicd. 

GENERAL. 

Definite t|[ 3 [>»si< 

Rather thin mujcii- 

]-'xi’css fat aliscni. 


don towards 

laitire. 

Well dcvelojicd 


plumpness. 

Rnilier slender 

liiiisriildliin:. hiruntp 



build. 

ly dcvrlopcd hiincN. 



General leanness 
and Tciutively 
lull itntiire. 
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Kaii\c i»f rater . 

Name A fl. C. I). 


Ciii-CK List mn RAiimH 

Please reuirn iliti »ii{i vwth (aiitiu rraln ci>'. Wlirri are it/in- 

plcled) (‘lici:k Bainc in <li<^ ati|<i«i|<iiaic «|ia«ci in tnlilc )•clllvv. 

DIRECTIONS I'UK RA I lN'c;:- ■ 

1 . Make joirr /url^'rrrcrrM urrhonf <tfn*tihin(i n<ijt<{ic. 

2 . Udhc your |u(Ik>iiciiI» a* lar ai iiiiinililc njiitii nlijcriivc cviilciirc. 

3 . If yoo lire mi fnriit u jinliiiiieiK alnuii iicvei:il iinilciiin in :■ 

({ruiip ill rr«|icii III «rvrf:il If jilt, •|l•nIilirA m uJi:ir:ii lerittii •, rale 
all llic itiiiilciiii Mil fiiir iiiiii, iinaliiy nr rlini.ii iciinlii licluic |>a 9 «in|| 
un t<i (}ic iiexi li.iil, cU'. 

4. In raiih^ ;iiiy |iariiiiilar 11.111, <|ii.iliiy nt < li,ir.iiicrikni', (li«rc|;ar(l 
every irnii, rir, e>ic{>i dial |>ariii')ilar lUir, 

5. Du lint Mini) (on <i\rr aii> niir ilmlriil <>r .1111 oiir iiait, i|tiiilii) 
ur cliaracicriMii'. 

PLEAS'I' NO.Ml; lIJiKK - - -- 


De»c/i|»inii i>f 

UnlillK Miccli li.iil Miiil\ K.iliiit: .ilr alion >>|icc( 


Clicrk 

Marh 
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<;i,Nl.HC fSYCllOLOfJY MClNOCmAl'llS 


RATlSr. ScAUi n 

Namt'... Dale ... 

School . Grade. 

Uclow yon ivlll Ontl .tMtcincnt!i which may be comitlclcly nr partinlly true 
or iiiiinic .-iliniit ynur!iL‘l/. Carefully read each ainiciiiciil in liirii. If yon 
lliiiik ilic stnlcnicnl Is liffiiiiirly true, wriic the figure I in ilie Hjiiuru pro¬ 
vided by llie line on ihe riRhl hand aide of die abcei nfier the mateincnt; 
write 2 if it its jirorrnffy nr tfiDil/y true; wriie 3 if U U loiiieriiiicf Iriie and 
JoniffimeJ utihue; write 4 if il i* fftHeratly untruf and 5 if it i« {le(tn\le}y 

UHiVUt, 

Rfutfuiber :— 

I rnenns ihnl ihe (taicmeni !• defimtely true. 

1 mcona that the ataicincni i» fericraWy true. 

3 iiicana (hat ihc statement is ior/ii'/irnri true nit,l lomeiimn uiilriie. 

4 iiiuana (hat the ataienieiu ia generally untrue. 

5 rnenns that tlio staicmcnt U Jefinitely untrue. 

Jie sure to ettiswr every qitetlion. 

1, 1 like lo acU things — 

2. 1 am inclined lo limit my ocquolntanecft to o selcri few - 

3< I like to read oliouc n thine rather than exiicrience it - 

4i I am inclined to worry over possible misfortunes ~ - 

5. I dislike (0 change opinions I have already formed - 

f. 1 ptflfor to work things out for myself rather than accept 

suggcalions from oihcrs 

7. I am inclined lo keep quiet when out In tonipatiy -.. 

8< I nin inclined lo (Iiltik ahoiit niyacif much of ilic lime 

9. I get rattled cosily in exciting siiiiolioiia _ « 

10. 1 am Inclined to keep in the background on tocini orcitsinns • ■ -- • 

11. 1 like to conliilc in others - ‘ ■ 

12. My feelings ore easily hurt — 

13. I enjoy getting nciunintcd with most people -~.. 

14. I like to take ilie lead in group activities •—— • 

13. 1 like to apeak before n large group 

16. I like to linvo people watching me when I am working -- 

17. I prefer to avork with others rothcr than alone -- 

18. I like competition .- 

19. I adapt myself cosily in new conditions, i.c., lu new cn- 

vironmenta, aiinalions, places, etc. - 

20. I have ups end doAvna in mood either with or wiihoiK 

apperent cause - 

21. I nm inclined to act on (he spur of (he moment withoiil 

thinking things over - 

22. I am inclined to be slow and delibernte in movement - 

23. I express such emotions as delight, sorrow, anger, etc., 

readily __ 

24. I daydream frequently __— 

25. I am frequently nbscniminded .. 

26. I express myself belter In speeds than in wriiing . 

27. I prefer to take the lend in group activities 

28. I am inclined to study (he motives of otlicrn 

29. I like to persuade others to my point of view _ 
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30. I work imirli litiur wht’ii lifni^ol - 

jli I am more irUfTrslcd in aihlcliia lharl in iiUrllcMiinl uKillrr-t —- 

32. I feel Jnifj and ‘Tij iimfh ilrpre^^cil wlirll 1 rfrejve u )i»w 

mark in ^rluml nr \ihnt ] li)»r a furfic 

33. I am Implied and hrt'Miir m iird wlini fur «'itne rra«tni iir 

(ilhcr llir unial ruiniii»- i« . - 

34. I fed iii<i>di li»|i|<icr in iiu' \«iirl wlirn I kiinw lii.ri I am 

enmiicliriK' nllTPm «"mr ili«iiriili<m - - — 

Coi'V 01' I)iki;t:iiciN's i »m viNi. in ‘i hi: Pir. 

so.sMJ.irv CVujj: t’AHiik Mil, RrsiMiNsis Ui.cjnwjuii in 
K, s.v\., R.S.H. ANIl C’oNI'IRI.Xn: SfHlhVM.l; 

1. Add die rmiiiKa f'lr r.uli a»il inmit ilir mraii, tmiiulrd nd 

1(1 ihc lir>i dci itnal idarr, in ihr iinlicalril l>y t)ir Iclinn Mr. 

2 . CaloilalD (lie diifprenrr Iiflwrrh ih 5 » M am! rarli ira'licrS raiinw and 
rrrord it in (lie .i]iprn|>riair r'dinnilv . lie. Hi. Hr. iK. M. All dilTrr* 
cnrcfl (0 lie (e|.;^rdcd |(M>iii\c. 

3 . Add ihcae didciniiT*, I'AlniUlr ihr ini'an nf llif«r didrfcti'fi and re¬ 
cord ir ill ndiirmi M*. 

•l. Encircle (lie Mr liRure if llir Mi fiK»iic"* 

ia 1.3 or Rrcalcr when (linr are f raiiiiKa for onr iiiirxiim 

is 1.3 or RTcaier (vlirit Ilirrr air 4 uiiliK* for mir ipirtiit.n 

is 1.2 (ir Rrtnicr when ihcie arr S iAii(iK« for loir <inr>iiiin 

5 . Ctilciiblc ihr mean nf all llir liunrra in I'ohiinn Mr »hi>}i air n'lf en¬ 

circled nnd inortl il in Mir ■■piarr lo ilir riRlil of MM, In dir I'lnnrc 
to llir left of MM rcrofd ihr inimhri nf in (hIimiiu .Mr wliirli 

are n>ii cinirrlnl, If ihrir i* im liUnk i-i-tair i<» ihr hfi pif .'vl.M ihrii 
ploi'e liii« lam ifriiijiiair.f li'inif'ri in Mir •iiiiiiMli.ilrfr i i die 

ri($)ll Ilf MM mill aliifr Mir adioinillR I'lnair <I 9 I ihr iitdil. ihr InrOll 
of all ihc iinmi ifi Inl Mr liRnir* Tliln firpin-dnip ajijilim in ihr r;i»c of 
the i^nihiiU MMrl, "iiinuiia ihnlainlii." 

6 . In cnica wlirrr an iniri^irMri'a iaiImk liinliiaird lo i nlniim lir.idrd 1 ! 

liaa (pi he CPiiikiilrml, |it-'<rrp| al'p-vr |pi Mir {.piiiii p>l < nti nl-ilioK ihr 
mean nf nil linorr* in «pihiiini Mp' wim h Air i:p*i no iirird. I lini rrr<pril 
iIiIn mean in ihr lowni poin.itr fl ihr Mr i-'lnion. I iii.ilh i ahiil.iir 
the iilcnn nf ihl» (iRiiir ainl ihr laiini; in ihr I lolmnii .iiid iriuid ihr 
rcmill ill the ^rp'pfiil poi'iair io ilir riRlil ipf llir h^ihIpiiI^ MMiI. 

7 . In cnli'nlaiiiiR ilir MNf lintirr anil ilir MMrl iiRnir, ininiil ol) 

to the llr«t iln iiiial |i|.ni'r 

8. Tp.irlicru' rallnti' and a "rli dp> op.j li.ivr .un ilitirrpmii.il 

smninraiK'e In i!ir i pv-jipni.ini hk''' 

'^I'hc liiiiilii ipf rrjrilion of (li |p> \h hi;iiir .iir tl<'i(>jj)iiM''d 1‘3 rah nl.'iliiiR 
the riiillidrd ofi iiirali of ihr «i>m« of i!ir ilr*.j,|i:ip|i« i(<>iii thr incin nf all 
potsihic CIMldiinniipill* of Mir •.-air v.nlurB f.il ihlrr. Jpi’lt ,Uii| li\r rairrs 
rcspcnivdly. I linrfppir anv Mi lirpur .nl''.p.p Mini- innim nf | t, 1,1. i,2 
waj rpjrrlrd. Whrn lody. imh (-iiiiiK* m * r.r r.init,: 3irrr .n .iil.ildr ilicy 
were nrhiiroiil'i irirrip-'l .i» ihr ipimlrd j'lilrpnrni® fipon ni" jimIrt! \srrr 

considered Irm.ilutliK tini<-|i.ihlr. r\<r|-l ^hrli ihr n-iip I ..iiii'ldr.l 

in value, Sre lliinlioo Npi. |o 

'^Ilcrnnie vnipt h.nl im v alnr iii ihr i.iiiiiij oalr |.t, an .i;ri.iRr r.iliiiR 

WAS 3. 
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GKNliTIC »»SVCIIOLO«Y MON'OCJRAI’ilS 


9. NceIcci altogether only one teacher'ii TUtUis nn any siaicmcni.** 

10. Neglect (wo teachers* rfllltiKs in the compulation of M.Mc except where 
they both agree in value. 

Key to Luttcr Symbols DnsujNATiNO pI;^lso^fALlrY Variaolhs 

IN Sui'PLliMIsHTARY 'rAHLI;S 

I.tmR svMiiOL ppjisosArirr VAitiAni ps 

Y (!yrloihymic jiniicrn 


z 

Schi/oihyinic jiAitcrn 

AS 

Aacciiilancc 

A 

Linolional tensillvcncd to 

S 

environment 

Social iniroversion 

K 

Ivxtravcrsion 

Li 

Inielleriual leaileriilii|i 

Lt 

Social Icoilership 

D-I 

Iniroversinn (licnirciilcr) 

TW 

Auiiiidc toward war 

TS 

Aiiiiiidc lownrcl CuiiNlilulinii 

TC 

of U. 8. A. 

Allilode luwnrd church 

MP 

I'erRontil aJinitinient 

MS 

Social adiuilnient 

MC 

Self coiitrol 

C 

Crcntivciicst ntul iiiiiminntion 

I 

Innuciicc 

R 

Kcs|toii<<i(tili(}- 


Conipctiiivencts 

S-E-S 

Suclo'croiHinilc Rl»(ii!i 

1-Q 

Iniclligcnce 

T 

‘rnlkativencs!) 

•'Where only one 

(ciicher roled n subject in respect of » trait that 

tvns rcjcctcil. 
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TABLE J8 
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(lliNKTtC I^SVCIIOLO<;Y MONOCIIAI'IIS 



.i:26 r.ilJlS SiSZ LfiUl I.S«9 2.32S4 .9023 .7556 13579 




TABLE 39 

Dlit 

Ns, Means, e s,— of PEHsosALrrr-VAWAaLE Scores Made bt fs wnwK Appboximatelt Highest and Lowest 10 
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'ihp. 




TAELE +2 


(JI'XI-.'I rf I'SM'PIDl.OCi^’ Mll,NOliR.\rilS 


tAi y) M ^ 


Q> 


'■'J i '5 - rj 

» ' * .i/ ^1 


^ I «r 

' ' I • 


■ «* so w* ••• •“ 

I vO -► 

M n 


“ ■»' •£ '■a 

■ *1 ^ I . 


0 > <|*> <0 «<5 
»H t«5 ""I** 


i'l J as »r •/-* :^ 




£U - V-. 









11+ 


(iKS'nrsc l^svclH>I.(K!V mds'oiui.m'Hs 


3 

£3 

V. 

H 

ul 

X 

u 

S 


w 

pa 

< 


S 

!3 

D 

>J 

h: 

> 


1 C « 

T a: au 


m 

0 

M 

y. 

0 


P 

u 


PO 


U 


ta 




ti' 

Zo 

I'B 

« 


M ^ O' ^ rli 


yn “ 


^ r < ^ M ^ tty 


«'> o o* 

v: o US p: c. ^ ^ 

^ r>i w i-i >c 


V- S « g'ti' 
r^. b b ■- 

"'''.01 ''ii<JI 


c, 

CJ 


p: ' 


— f't 9y 


Vi r| 

f' ■»: T II ro 
“I — — <*» »► — 


V. ^ •: o- •,-. -I*. 

'■T/? ;- - 


c w, — -j' 

_ n ri ^ rs 




•«'-<-« ri 


x.;^: J='-- 


" :'.'ii ■' i;,ot 


^33I1 5r:7 L:04«^ .:4?l .4455 l.sus: 11202 1.5i54 
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FIGURE 2 

FAC9IMII.Ii OF P. C. C. 2 
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FKiUKi; 1 

I'ACSIMII.R W I*. C. C. 3 
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I INTROI)UCTK)N‘ rURPOSK AND RACKGROUND 

or riui STUDY 

The i)iil)lic sclujol environment represents for nuist children tlic 
situation in wliicli t)jey imist make their first conscious ncljiistnient 
to many conditions wliich they have never ciicountcrctl before, Many 
children f«il| either tcmptirarily or iicnnanently, to make this ad¬ 
justment satisfactory, and conflicts arise that may cause personal 
unhappiness or a IcsscninK tif social usefulness. A decade of research 
has yielded mucii of value concerning the maladjustments of public 
school children. Casc-stutly mctliods liavc been used with small 
groups of children whose iliflicultics have taken them to social 
agencies or made them the objects of special study. Statistical 
methodology lias been used to study the incidence of behavior difR- 
culcics nmonu; all the children in one school or in several schools. 

Only a beginning, however, has been made in identifying what 
constitutes bchavi(tr difltcultics in public school children, and nothing 
]jns been done toward studying at close range in tl)C scltoolroom the 
behavior of maladjusted school cliildren ns compared with the be¬ 
havior of children average in behavior, 'i’he two purposes of tlie 
present invesligiUinn were: (rx) to find out the extent o( malailjust- 
meat and the kinds of difficulties manifested by die oustanding 
behavior problem children in the elementary schools of a whole 
city; ( 1 ) to find out uliat diflercnces were observable in the class- 
ruum behavior of a small group of such problcni children and an 
equivalent group whom their teachers had called average in con¬ 
duct, who were in the same grades and with tlic same teachers as the 
problem cliildren. 

It is admittedly true tliat the adjustment tiiat any child makes 
to a situation depends upon two laclnrs: his individual character¬ 
istics, and the nature, of ihc existing situation which he may be 
called upon to meet at any particular time. Many of the studies 
tliat have been made of the adjustment of the child to school have 
dealt with certain factors that may affect his adjustment. 

Di'. Ele.inor H. Johnson studied llic relation between retarda¬ 
tion and mnliuljusiL’d behavior. Her groups of 107 truants nnd 123 
sclioo) pjolilciiis, .si'lrcted at large fnau the sclmol in wliicli slie 
worked, were coniinired in respect of mental status, conduct, and 
environment, with control groups ili.n showed no conduct {li'.order.s. 
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Tlie cln'ldrcii stuilicil were ull lujjs. She fiiiiml that retaulation and 
misconduct often ;:o Imnd in hand, hut that luiscomiiict mii'lit be 
citlici a cause or an effect of the retardation (8, ji. 60). Richards 
made cnin[dcte ease studies ol 40 nialadjusU'd eluldrcii in a Haltimurc 
scliool. The children were studied (ruiu llicw standpoints', (n) the 
complaiiit which luid heen made; (A) school liistor)', wliicli incUidcd 
a psychological exammalion', (r) piTsonality traits; aiul (d) home 
background. Of the 46 children referral to licr, 35 were having 
trouble in keeping up their grades, and 16 were inentnlly retarded 
from three to six years. 'I'lic peculiar diflicultics for which each 

child was referred could in j)iactic5diy every case he traced back 

to their first appearance in the very early years of school. In the 
majority of the eases it was found that tlic nKtladju.stinent had liad 
its beginnings in the home, ami had been carried into and through 
the child's school life with the must frc(|ucnt rc.;ult of retardation 
(IS, p. 709). Fayntcr and Hlaiichard report iindings on 167 

children examined at the dcmnnsiratiuu guidance clinic in Los An¬ 

geles and 163 at a similar clinic hi Philadelphia. As a- part of the 
intensive study made in the clinics of the hchavior am! personality 
difficulties of the children, all eases were tested wiili editcntlonal 
and mental tests, including the Stanford-llinci IistelUgencc Test 
and the Stanford Achievement Tests. The chiUlrcii with Intelligence 
quotients below 80 were chinitiatcd from die study of tnalfidjustcd 
groups. These authors concluded that while the educational success 
of the children whom tlicy studied had not been impaired to any 
great extent by their behavior difficulties, they were being ill pre¬ 
pared for the demands of inatiirity. Half of the cluhlren In tlic Los 
Angeles group and nearly three-fourths of tlic Plilladelphia cases 
■were recognized as problems despite the fact that tlic maladjustment 
TV.is shown in ways other than that of poor schola.stic standing. These 
investigators concluded tlut at least tentatively, it was safe to say 
that problem children (14, pp. 62-3) showed no general tendency to 
low educational acliicvcroent. 

The next two studies to be reported dealt with the incidence of 
behavior prohleitvs in all the school ehiUlrcu in an individual school 
and the relation of the behavior difficulties to such factors ns in¬ 
telligence and age. The behavior of all the children (8+3) in one 
public school in Montreal was investigated by lllat/. [uul Hott. The 
teachers were asked to keep n record of the misdemeanors which oc- 
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cinred in tJicir n} 0 J^ 1 .s fnmi (J«j’ to day. AVlnlc rl;e /unnlicr of boys 
and ^irls was abovit ilic same, the number of misdemeanors reported 
for boj’S was far greater tl»aii il»at for tlie Kiris. The fiGf(tiency of 
mlsdeineannis was not closely rrlaleil to chronological jikc. It varied 
inversely u’ltli t)ie iiitellijjc/iee ({uotieiit for the boys in the school, 
but not for llu; Kiris (I, p. 381). lIaKK‘itty invcstipatccl the inci¬ 
dence of undc’sirahle hehavior in 800 cliJhlrcn in a public school in 
Minneapolis. Kacli teacher was Riven caccEorics of behavior and 
asked to catalog according to these catcgoric.s, frequency of the 
occurrence of undesirable behavior for each of the children in her 
room (2, p. 104). 7'lic results for sc.x were very similar to those 
found by lllat/. and Bott: tbc hoys, according to their teachers, 
manifested a larRcr number of problems than did the girls, fa 
relation to uRe, there was no one year without pronounced evidences 
of behavior diflicultics, although Haggerty reported a slight rise in 
the figuves I'cporled for ilic year level 11 to 12 (2, p. 110). The 
per cent of undesirable bcliavior was lowest at 100 /(? and rose with 
variation in eitlier direction, although the most rapid rise was 
toward t(ic lower end of the intelligence scale (2, p. 114). 

Using the liiulings from the Haggerty study as a starting point 
for his fuitlier research, ‘Wickinan has made a most valuable con- 
trihurion in empliasi/iitg the need for a scientific attitude toward 
children’s behavior, and lias shown what constitutes maladjustment 
for teachers and for menial hygienists. Me secured ratings from 511 
elementary scliool teachers aiul .30 mental hygienists on 50 problems 
of child beliavior and then compared the ratings. A decided diffcT- 
cncc of opinion was revealed between the two groups of raters 
concerning what con.stituted a behavior problem in children and tlie 
relative seriousness of problems in children. The “.'ittaclcing” forms 
of behavior, such as sex offences, stealing, lying, disobedience and 
(Icfiancp were given bigb ranks in the teachers’ ratings, probably 
because these inodes of behavior interfere with the smooth running of 
the .scluiol and frvistratc the teacher’s authority. The mental hy¬ 
gienists took as their criterion the future adjustment of children and 
considered the “withdrawing, recessive personality and behavior 
traits’’ ns tJie most serious. Of the 12 problems rated high in 
seriousness by the teachers, only cruelty or bullying was high on the 
list of the clijtician.s. "Unsocialncss” was given first place by tlie 
hygienists and fortieth bv the teachers (18, p. 72). 
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As an illustration of the attempt to rate behavior by means of a 
rating scale and as an outgrowth of the work done by Wickman, 
the study made by Olson (13) should be cited. He revised Schedule 
Jj Behavior Ralhiff Scale, which had previously been formulated by 
Wickman. Teachers in a Minneapolis public scliool rated their 
childL-en on the list of behavior problems given on the scale, where 
provision was made also for, rating according to the frequency of 
die occurrence of the problem. The frequencies of the record were 
weighted and the summation gave the child’s general tendency to 
behave atpyically. The higher the child's scorCj the more general 
and serious the problems. Dr. Olson also revised Schedule B, Be¬ 
havior Rating Scale, which had been formulated by Wickman. 
Schedule B was a five point “(lesciipitve" phrase scale tor rating on 
35 traits "regardless of whether or not the behavior described would 
be called a behavior problem." Olson studied the relationships be¬ 
tween the scores obtained by the use of the two scales for the same 
groups in relation to tite factors of sex, scliool achievement, and 
intelligence. He found that the boys liad a higher mean score tlian 
the girls, which indicated more problems, and that low intelligence 
in his groups tended to be associated with a liighcr behavior devia¬ 
tion score. He found, however, that there was a higher correlation 
between the beliavior ratings and achievement scores than between 
the behavior ratings and intelligence test scores. 

Yourman (19) made an investigation of maladjustment in "alter¬ 
nate grades of twelve representative elementary schools" in New 
York City. Each teacher in these grades was asked to designate 
the two children who were the outstanding behavior problems. 
"When the names of 200 children had been given, the teachers were 
asked to give, as concretely as possible, the specific difficulties which 
h.nd led them to n.ame these children as problems (19, p. 334). The 
problems manifested were mainly those of "attaclcing" types of 
beliavior. These results were consistent with those obtained by 
Wickman (18). The problem children were then compared with 
children of four fifth grades as representative non-problem controls 
on certain factors of intelligence, social and economic status, emo¬ 
tional stability, home background, and behavior. In a comparison of 
the children identified by their tcacliers as problems with non-problem 
school children, the problem group were shown to be dull-normal 
in intelligence and greatly retarded educationally, they came from 
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somewhat less rlcsirablc homes; found school unsatisfyinp;, were in¬ 
volved in conflicts with the school and with authority Rcnerally, 
and reacted to these conflicts with a "resistant and aREJcssive be¬ 
havior of an anti-social type" (19, p. 337). 

Throu^liout the studies mentioned, there was an apparent effort, 
either by case-study or statistical methodology to view the malad¬ 
justments of school children objectively. The investigations in 
which case-study methods were used sought the cause of the malad¬ 
justment tlirougli a study of special factors in the problem. The 
statistical studies attempted to find the incidence of maladjustment 
or to evaluate the behavior by means of expert opinion or by rating 
scales. This investigator acknowledges much valuable help from 
these studies. 




II. TI-IE APPROACH TO THE PROBLEM: METHODS 
OF INVESTIGATION 

Tlic present rcsciirch 2 tttcnipts to carry forward the study of 
maladjustment amuiiE elementary school cliihlicn. It includes a 
city-wide investigation of mnladjustrocnt as judged by elementary 
school teachers and principals; objective classroom observation and 
record o( the behavior of a group of tlicsc problem children and of 
a control group in the same classrooms, selected by tlieir teachers 
ns being average In beliavior; and finally, comparison of the types 
of observed beliavior exhibited by the problem and average groups. 

Tlie public scliools of New Haven, Connecticut, offered a satis¬ 
factory and cooperative field for this researcli. Its school population 
was large cnougli ami sufliciently varied racially, economically, and 
socially to insure a fairly wide sampling of problems among school 
children. The ailn)ini.ftratir>n wa.s in sympat]>y avith the investiga¬ 
tion and extended the co-opcratlon of the city elementary teacliers 
and principals. 

The concern of the liivcsligalor was with children in ptiblic schools 
wliose social adaptation to a situation common to nil cliildren in n 
community was suniclcntly at variance with the cstablisiied order 
to make them stand out among their classmates as problems, rather 
than u’iih the one per cent of the population that finds its way 
into a correctional tyiic of institution. These children constituted 
a selected group, in that teachers and principals considcicd thcni 
the most seriously maladjusted pupils in their respective rooms. 
They represented the dramatic eases—the boys and girls who, day 
in and day out, annoyed the school community by word and by 
deed. They had impressed themselves upon the minds of their 
teachers until the latter had as.s(jciatcd their every undesirable act 
with repeated misbeliavlor. 

Tile data for the study were secured at the mid-year in February. 
The children reported were, therefore, those whose troublesome 
behavior liad probably persisted throughout tlie first semester. They 
had identified themselves, at least in the minds of their teachers, 
as presenting problems. So far as the investigator knew, very few 
of them hail ever been referred to any out-of-school agency. Ac¬ 
cording to the data secured, one child, a kindergartener, was being 
studied b)’ tlie guidance clinic. Tliis cliild had been referred to the 
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clinic at the suggestion of the mother. One special-class boy was 
listed "on probation’* from d\e children's court. During the course 
of the investigation one seventh grade boy was sent to "reform 
school.” 

The study was divided into two phases: the extensive study or 
survey) to find the range and kinds of problems shown by behavior 
problem children in the city’s schools; and the classroom observa¬ 
tional study of smaller groups of problem children, selected from 
the lists submitted by teacliers, and a group average in conduct, In 
the same grades and with the same teachers as the problem group. 

The methods used in the first phase of the study, that is, the survey 
for problem children, were, briefly, as follows: 

1. The principals and teachers individually reported by question¬ 
naires (called 5c/ierfnfc J and respectively)^ the names of the 
children whom they considered their most seriously maladjusted 
children and the problems that each child presented, No categories 
of behavior, such as Haggerty (2) used, were given to teachers 
and principals. It was believed that, although terminology might 
differ, they could report better the behavior of the children if they 
were given freedom to list it in their own way. 

2. On the return of Schedules 1 and 1-a to tlic investigator, the 
principals and the teachers were asked to keep n record (called 
Schedxrles 2 and 2-a respectively) over a specified period of five 
consecutive days the names of the children who gave them trouble 
during that period, the behavior that was unsatisfactory, and the 
teacher’s method of handling this behavior.* 

3. In order to get teachers* reactions to the children's habitual 
mode of response on certain items, teachers in selected schools whicli 
had. submitted lists of children on the questionnaires requested under 
1 and 2 above were asked to rate their problem children on a con¬ 
duct record blank. Tlie “C.E.I.” Conduct Record blank, which had 
been designed to get a measure of the subject's general reputation, 
was used. This blank had been formulated by the Character Edu¬ 
cation Inquiry for the studies conducted by May and Hartshorne, 
and is reported in the volumes, Studies in Sei-vtce and Sel]-Coniro\ 
(4) and Studies in the Orffanixation of Character (5). 

’Copies of .tII Schedules used are giveti Ici the Appendix, pp. l-v, in the 
dissertation on file in library of Yale Univeraity. 

’Returns were unsatisfactory from the request for the teacher’s methods 
of handling the behavior, so were not reported in the dissertation. 
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4. Teachers in the schools that rated the children on the Con¬ 
duct Record were asked to check the characteristics of their problem 
children on two forms, // and B of a check-list. These check-lists, 
like the Conduct Record, had been designed as a measure of general 
reputation and arc also reported in the two volumes cited above. 

Since this phase of the study was in some measure a repetition of 
work done by other investipaiors In the field of child conduct, only 
a comprclicnsivc summary of this phase is iitcludcd in this pub¬ 
lished report.® 

Tile second phase of the investigation was an intensive and com¬ 
parative study of a group of beliavior problem children with a group 
who were considered “average" from the standpoint of teachers’ 
conceptions of satisfactory school behavior. The methods used In 
this phase were, briefly, as follows: 

1. Classroom Observations, each 15 minutes in length, were 
made at different times of the day on each child in both groups. 
A minimum of 10 observations was made on each of the 56 children 
carried through to the end of the study. In all, a total of 595 
classroom observations were made. The observations were made by 
the investigator on one child at a time, and no categories were used 
in making these observations. The actual observations in the study 
covered a period of approximately three months, from March 16, 
1931 to June 10, 1931. 

2. At the close of the observation period, each child in both 
groups was given a Stanford revision of the Bind Intelligence Ex¬ 
amination by the investigator. 

3. In so far as it was possible to secure it, the child's school 
history was studied for a record of his retardation, acceleration, and 
results of standardized tests. 

4. Teachers were asked to rate their two “worst" children, their 
two “average" children, and their two "best" children on a symptom 
sheet of 41 definite items concerning school behavior, 

5. In an informal interview with each teacher, information was 
secured concerning her attitude toward her problem children. 

Since it was this phase of the study which was unique in its ap¬ 
proach, tlie data and findings from it constitute the major part of 
this published report. 


*Tho complete diaaertntion ia filed in the Librnry of Ynle University. 




HI. SUMMARY OF PHASE I OF THE STUDY: THE 
SURVEY FOR IlEHAVIOR PROBLEM CHILDREIST 

A. Purpose of the Survey 

The pui-post! of tlic survey was to find out what was the extent 
and what were the kinds of behavior problems of the elementary 
school chiltlrcn whom teachers and principals in a whole city con¬ 
sidered tljcir out-standing hcliavior problems. 

13. Means op Securing Data 

1. Schedules sent to tc.achcrs and principals, which were designed 
to discover the extent of maladjustment in the city schools; the kinds 
of problems tli.at the maladjiislcd children showed; .^nd t)ie frequenc}' 
of these problems over a specified week. 

2. A rating blank {The Gomluct Record Dlankj devised by the 
Character Education IiKiuiry) and two forms of a check-list (Forms 
A and 13, devised by the Character Education Inquiry) were {3, 4, 
5) sene to ccrtaiji .sclioohs in different parts of tlic city for a rating 
of conduct by the teachers on children who had previously been 
reported as behavior {U'obicm children. 

C. I'liB Findings from this Survey 

1. On Sdjcdulc l*a, 334 clcmeia.iry tcaclicrs from 94 per cent 
of the elementary schools of New Haven, Connecticut reported 1150 
cliildrcn (901 hoys and 249 girls), from the kindergarten through 
the Htli grade and including the special classes, as outstanding be¬ 
havior problems. This was .approximately one in every ten children 
enrolled in the .'icliooJs wliicli reported- 

a. Of the cliililren reported on Schedule 1-a, 37 per cent were of 
native-born stuck; in 60 per cent of the cases the fathers were 
foreign-born; and in 3 per cent of tlic cases no nationality was given. 
In the public sdiciols of New Haven the nationality of children is 
recorded as t)ic nationality of the father, so ilie investigator had no 
record of the mimhcr of children who were themselves foreign-born. 
The percentages of children of native-born and foreign-born par¬ 
entage were, liowevcr, proportionally the same wlien the total number 
of cliiklren in the city schools of native-born and foreign-born stock 
was used as the base. 
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b. According to tlic Strayct (16) standard for grade-placement, 
40 per cent of the cliildren reported on Schedule 1-a were “above 
grade" for life-age; 32.7 per cent were “at grade" for life-agej and 
27.3 per cent were "below grade" for life-age. Proportionally, 
there were 2^ times as many children "below grade" for life-age 
in the reported group as in the city school population; and only half 
as many "above grade” children in the reported group as in the city 
school population. 

c. An analysis of the behavior problems according to the Wick- 
man (18) classifications showed violations of classroom and work 
rules to be the conduct disorders of highest incidence for both boys 
and girls reported on Schedule 1-a. “Talking without permission" 
Was reported for 50.5 per cent of the boys and 57 per cent of the 
girls; “inattention," a violation of work rules, was reported for 
24,9 per cent of the boys and 28.9 per cent of tlie girls. 

d. No statistically significant differences were found in the be¬ 
havior difficulties between any consecutive grades or between any 
one age-level and the succeeding age-level, when the difficulties 
as given on Schedule 1-a ■were compared. 

e. A comparison of the number of behavior difficulties reported 
for the children “ahove grade" for life-age with those “below-grade" 
gave a significant difference of 3,65 sigmas. A difference of 2.54 
sigmas was obtained when the difficulties of the “at grade" group 
were compared with those of the "above grade" group; and a differ¬ 
ence of 1.15 sigmas was obtained when the difficulties of the “at 
grade" group were compared with those of the “below grade" group. 

2. Twenty-three elementary principals reported 281 children on 
Schedule 1 as outstanding beliavior problems for their buildings. 
Two hundred twenty-four of these 281 children had also been re¬ 
ported as problems by their teachers on Schedule 1-a. 

a. Boys outnumbered girls reported by the principals 5 to 1. 
The grade range was the same as given on Scliedule 1-a. 

b. Difficulties showing the highest incidence were the same on 
the principals’ schedule (Schedule 1) as for tlie teachers' (Schedule 
1-a). "Talking without permission" was reported by the principals 
for 33.9 per cent of the boys and 33.4 per cent of tlie girls: “in¬ 
attention* was reported for 30.9 per cent of tlie boys and 10.4 
per cent of the girls. 
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3. On Schedule 2-a., 156 teachers reported the names of 435 
children (319 hoys and 116 girls) as children who had given them 
trouble during a specified week, 

a. One luimlred ninety-three of the 435 children reported on 
Schedule 2-11 hud been previously reported by teachers on Schedule 
l-a as behavior problems. 

b. '"1 alking witlumt permission” was again ranked highest as 
tile problem most frciiucntly encountered during the specified week, 
for 38.9 per cent of the boys and 50 per cent of the girls were 
thus reported. 

4. On Schedule 2, 26 elementary principals submitted the names 
of 159 children who liad been sent to their offices during the week. 

a. The names of only 61 of these children had been on teachers' 
' Schedule 2-a. 

b. Disobedience ranked highest in frequency for the boys on 
this schcdidc; 23.9 per cent of the boys were thus reported; dis- 
ordcrliness was tile most frequent problem manifested by the girls, 
23.1 per cent of the girls were referred to the offices for this offense. 

5. The Conduct Record Blanks which consisted of 22 different 
characteristics (as Reliability, Industriousness, Co-operation, etc,) 
were clicckcd by 111 teachers for 385 children (302 boys and 
83 girls). 

rt, Comparison of the best and poorest degrees of adjustment 
within cacii cliaractcristic on the Conduct Record Blank showed 
the largcj^t percentage of both boys and girls at the poorest degree 
of adjustment. 

h, Teachers rated tlieiv children with some degree of reliability 
ns shown by a scattcigram of split-half of scores for children given 
ratings on all cliaractcristics. 

6. Paired forms of the Check-list were returned for 269 chil¬ 
dren (211 boys and 58 girls). 

Tabulation of 10 most frequently marked words on each form 
(approximately 80 words on each form) showed both boys and girls 
marked on 7 of the 10 words. No one of these 7 words had a 
favorable connotation. 




IV. A COA'IPARATIVE CLASSROOM STUDV OF A 

projjlkjM and an avkrage group 

A. 'I'liu Chtldri-n—T iiKiR Selection 

As stated in the iiiti'nductlon to the study, the purpose of this phase 
of llie iiivestitralfnii was to talcc from the total group of hcliavior 
prohlein eliildren a .‘-nialler gi'oiip and to m.ikc a comparison of the 
behavior of tliis Rrou]> witli an avera/fc group—tliat is, average from 
the standpoint of adjustment to the teacher's conception of school 
behavior. 'I'liis comparison was made on the basis of relative amounts 
and kinds of overt behavior manifested hy each group of children. 

AH of the children selected were in the first six grades of ele¬ 
mentary schooLs. 'I'lie schools selected for tlie observational study 
were clio.seii largely on the basis of willingness to co-operate, as 
evidenced hy the teachers and principals during the progress of the 
survey for prohlcm ciiiUlren. 'Flic scliool populations of these schools, 
however, I'ciucscntcd a cross-section of the city’s social, economic 
and racial life. KacJi school had an enrolment of approximately five 
hundred children, 

Naturally, it was not possible to observe in the selected schools 
all of tlic children whom any one teacher had listed, but the observer 
made an effort to study one prohlcm school child and a control 
cliiltl in c.'icli room from which a list liad come. After several un¬ 
successful attempts on the part of tlic invcstigiitor to maintain the 
anonymity of the chilil, this procedure was dropped and tlic teacher 
was told the name of the child in wlunn the investigator was inter¬ 
ested. I’hc teachers themselves were very much interested, and ex¬ 
tended very consi-stent co-operation. They had been told tliat at 
any Lime, they might rcijucst tlic investigator to remain away from 
their room on any day. Not once during the course of the investiga¬ 
tion did a teacher avail herself of this privilege. 

Forty-one problem children were selected fur the classroom study. 
They were io all grades-, from tlie first through the sixth. As was 
to be cxjicclcd in a inibiic school situation, some of the children were 
dropped, for one reason or another, during the progress of the study. 
Four were transfenct! to other schools in the city. Two others 
were taken out of school because of physical conditions. Two more 
had such ii regular attendance that, at tlic suggestion of their teachers, 
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tliey were dropped from the study. One boy who had been given 
a psychological examination was found to be decidedly subnormal 
and was eliminated. A te.nchcr's physical condition was given by a 
principal as the reason for the failure of her cbildrcn to adjust, and 
in order to prevent any further strain, the investigator -withdrew. 
As SI result of these losses, only 28 problem children were carried 
througJi to the close of the study, and hcrcuftcr this is the group 
tliat Is considered. 

In order to make a study of the relationship between tliis group 
of problem children and .a group which the teachers considered as 
making an average adjustment to school, each teaclicr in whose room 
there was a behavior problem child to be studied was asked to desig¬ 
nate a child whom she considered to be making an average adjust- 
iiienc to classroom discipline. She was asked to indicate the position 
of this child in relation to age and intelligence for the group in 
■which he was placed. There were 28 children in the average group. 

No sex distinction was made throughout this part of die investi¬ 
gation. Tiicre were, however, 4 girls and 24 boys in the problem 
group, nnd 6 girls and 22 boys in the average group. 

B. Tub PnooBDunis 

Because this was an investigation of classroom behavior, the most 
complete study was made of the child’s reactions to classroom situa¬ 
tions. This was done through a series of classroom observations on 
each child in both the problem and the average groups. Although 
the number of observations made on cacli child varied slightly, a 
minimum of 10 observations, each 15 minutes in length, was made 
on eacli child. This was a minimum of 150 minutes of direct class¬ 
room observation for each child observed. A total of 595 observa¬ 
tions was made on both groups of children. No cliild was observed 
more than once in the same half day. The actual observations in 
the study covered a period of approximately three months, from 
March 16 to June 10, 1931. Each child was observed at least once 
in every activity of the school program. 

The observer used an ordinary wrist-watch as the timing instru¬ 
ment, and tile time of beginning and ending each observation was 
noted on the sheet used by the investigator. If a change of activity 
occurred during the observation, this, too, with the time of change, 
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>vas noted. Day and date were also recorded. Only one child was 
observed at ii time, and tlie observer sat where she faced the child, 
yef d/d not intcrlcTc iv/th the work oi the class. In not a single 
insl.mcc, so far ns any teacher discovered, did a child associate 
the presence of the investigator with his classroom conduct. No 
bcliaviur categories were used in recording the data for the children, 
but an attempt was made to record all overt behavior of each child 
as it occurred during tlie efassroom activity in whicii lie was observed. 
It was hoped by this method to get a cross-section of the child’s 
school bclmvior in its actual setting, not i/i one constructed for the 
purpose. 

Each cliiUl in botli tlic problem and the average groups was given 
a psychological examinatiuii for which the Stanford revision of the 
Dinet-Simon scale was used. In order that the child might remain 
unaware that he was befng observed, and that the investigator might 
be free from the bias whicIi a knowledge of liis score might create, 
this intelligence e.vanun.'ition was made at the close of the classroom 
observation period j)f the child's licliavlor. At tlic close of tile exam¬ 
ination tlic investigator made nn attempt to get from the child his 
reactions in terms of wliat he liked best to do in school and in terms 
of his relation to liis teacher and to the other children in the group. 

While records of educational tests were not available for all the 
children studied because the city did not have a general testing 
program, many of t)?e children had been given at a previous date 
citlicr a Gates Pj'i/iuoy Readhiff Test or some form of tlic Stanford 
Achievement Test. Similarly, tlie city liad no general cumulative 
record system, conseiiuently, any data concerning retardation, special 
abilities or disabilities of the child had to be secured from the teacher, 
the principal, or tiie ciiild himself. 

In order to find out how the problem cliildrcn would compare 
with tlie avenage chihlren on a symptom sheet of 41 definite items, 
the tcaclicrs of these cliildrcn were asked to check, on the basis 
of frequency and seriousness, the two "worst" children, the two 
"average," and tlic "best" children in their rooms. The items on 
the symptom sheet were taken from the original list of behavior 
problems that the lencliors had mciitionod on Schedule 1-a whicii 
bad been used In tbc first phase of the study. (That Is, the survey 
for problem children in the whole city.) 
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As a menns of getting some idea of the teachers' attitude toward 
their problem children, the investigator, in an informal interview, 
asked certain questions of the teachers. Tlicre weic eleven i]iicstions, 
the first three of which were “buffer” questions. The questions in tiic 
interview were asked usually at the first obscivation made in each 
room, the interview serving as a means of getting acquainted with 
the teaciiers and their classroom situations. The answers to the 
questions were not written in the presence of tlie teacher. The ques¬ 
tions were designed to bring out the teacher's iilens on each cliild’s 
individual difficulties; the causes of the (liflicult_v; and licr acquain¬ 
tance with the clilltl, either personally or by icpntation, before he 
came to her room. 



V. coMrARA'nvr: ua'i'a ccinckrninc} the proh- 

hVM AND AVERAGE CJROUPS 

A. KuuCATIONAi. Status 

E(ir llic «)f j'ivlnn a (‘nncise picture of the educational 

status of the two niauips tif dtililrcn, the findings arc rejjortcd by 
tables and cluiris where llie data warrant it. As was indicated 
earlier the nviinhers nf children were i<iii few to jvistify any sex 
clistinctidii. Table 1 is given the grade and section within grade 

l AllLK I 

DiViKiiiuTioN OK (.Tiiii.dhkn uy CiKAUi! ANU Sbcrrius 



I'roliU'iu Children 


Average 

children 


Grade 


Sfriiuu 

Grade 

Section 



./ 

U 


A 

D 

First 

f, 

3 

3 

First 

4 

2 

Sccuhd 

3 

0 

3 

Svcaiul 

3 2 

1 

Third 

S 

3 

2 

riilrd 

5 4 

1 

Foarih 

S 

3 

2 

Fimrlh 

5 3 

2 

Fiflh 

6 

4 

2 

Fifth 

6 5 

1 

Sixili 

3 

1 

y 

Sixth 

3 2 

1 

Total 

2K 

M 

14 

Tnlal 

28 20 

8 

Per euiu 

S(». 

SO. 

Per cent 

71,4 

28.6 


‘WV* hulienius (he high si'ciiaii of ihc grade and “/i'' ihe low section. 


for cncli group of cliildren. It will he notlcetl thnt the children in 
tlic problem gnmii were divided equally between llic "A" nnd “i?’‘ 
sections of their grades, while e>f the average group seven in every 
ten children were in the "A" divisions, and approximately three in 
every ten were in the "A” divisions. The "A” division represented 
the liigli division of tiie grade, and the "//” represented the few 
division Avithin the grailc. 

The distribution of intelligence quotients as measured by the 
Stanford Revision of the Hinct test is given in Table 2 for the two 
groups of children. 'I’hc intelligence quotients ranged from 70 to 
121 in the prohlem group, and from 77 to 141 in the average group. 
The median foi' the problem group was 94.6, with the middle 50 
per cent of the eases between 86.7 and 102.5; while tfie median for 
the average group was 100, Avith the middle 50 per cent of the 
cases hetAveen 92,4 and 107.6. AVhen treated statistically, there was 
not a reliahlc differnice between the intelligence quotients for the 
tvvo groups. 
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TABLE 2 


Distribution of Children by Intelligence Quotients 


Intelligence quotient 

Problem children 

No. 

Average children 
No. o/o 

70-79 


14.3 

1 

3,6 

80-S9 

4 

14.3 

2 

7,1 

90-99 

11 

39.3 

11 

39.3 

100-109 

6 

21.4 

% 

29.6 

110-119 

1 

3.6 

4 

14.3 

120 and above 

2 

7.1 

2 

7.1 

Total 

28 

IOC. 

28 

100, 

Median 


94.6 

100.0 


Mean 


95.5 

102.3 


Q 


7.9 

7.6 



Grade-placement for Ufe-age and for mental-age was computed 
upon the basis adopted by Stiaycii (16). According to the Strayer 
standard, a child is nnalcing normal progress if he is in the first grade 
and not yet eight years of age, if he is in the second grade and not 
yet nine, and so on. The data concerning grade-placement for 
life-flge and for mental age for the two groups of children are given 
in Tables 3 and 4. Twenty-five per cent of the problem group and 


TABLE 3 


Grade Placement in Relation to Life-Age 


Grade placement in 
relation to liFc-age 

No. 

Problem 

% 

Nn. 

Average 

% 

Below grnde 

7 

25.0 

4 

14.3 

At grade 

8 

28.6 

3 

28,6 

Above grade 

13 

46.4 

16 

57.1 

Total 

28 

100.0 

28 

100.0 

TABLE 4 

Grade Placement ih Relation to 

Mental Age 

Grade placement in 
relation to mental-age 

No. 

Problem 

% 

No. 

Average 

% 

Below grade 

4 

14.3 

8 

28.6 

At grade 

10 

35.7 

10 

3S,7 

Above grade 

14 

50.0 

10 

35,7 

Total 

28 

100.0 

28 

100,0 
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14.3 per cent of litc avernye proup were graded below for Ufe-age; 
while 1+-3 per <^ent of the prohlcm Krciup an<I 28.6 per cent of the 
average group were graded hcluw for iiicntul age. In otlier words, 
(here were near))' twice as many cliildrcn misgr.adcd for Jife-age 
as for jneinal age in the proldciii group, ami \n ilie average group 
twice as many ^vclc mi-graded for lueiital age as for life-age. 

Tlic results of o«lm'anon;d tcst-» were available (cr just 50 per cent 
of die children; coiiso^iurntly, no effort was made to put these results 
into tabular form. Of the cliildrcn who had been given tests, 14 
had been given ‘f'yiKs 1 and 2 or Types 2 atid 3 of tlic Gates 
Prh/iari' Rea/ling Tests. Ojily two of these children—one problem 
and one averago child—had a "Reading Clradc" score up to the 
standard for their grade. Hotli chiUlren had "Reading Ages" equiva¬ 
lent to tiit'ir chroniilngiciil ami tlieir ineiual ages. Of the remainder, 
nine children (four problem ami live average) did not have "Read¬ 
ing Ages" cuinparabic to their climnoiogical and mental ages, Three 
children were reading as well or slightly better than their mental 
ages seemed to justify. The other 14 children for wljom test 
results could he secured had been given some form of the new Stan¬ 
ford Aciiicvcim’iu 'IVst. 'Die oducatinna) tiuoiienis ranged from 69 
at the lower limit to 121 :u the upper limit. At the lower limit 
was a problem clu'Id, wtule an average child wa'^ at tlic upper limit. 
The acliicvriiK'/it lathis ranged from 80 ui 117. 

Reliable data on (he ptevioiis sclmo) Itislory of tlicsc children were 
very scarce, ami it was pariiciilarly diflicult to get facis concerning 
retardation or ticcclcnirion; only ten children, five in cacli group, 
at some time in their Kchoid experience had repented n grade. Only 
two (one problem and one average) had been accelerated. The 
grade most commonly reptirted as repeated was the first grade. Seven 
of these cliildn.'M- '/ive problem and two average—laid repeated the 
first gr.ide, 'Tliis grade is, in general, tlic one most often repeated, 
and it is possible tiiat for some of these children tlic beginning of 
their nialadjuslment was to be fo«n<l bore (15). 

11. 'I'/IK OllSICKVATIONAI, RkCOIUJS 

As has been pointed emt in the preceding chapter, no categories 
were used in recording the iih*c*rvati<»i»s made on tlicsc tivo groups 
of children in ilie elassronm. A diary record form attempted to 
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present tlie whole picture of the children's reactions while they 
were under observation. Desirable as this picture was, it was ob¬ 
viously impossible to make a comparison of the behavior of the two 
groups unless some categories common to botli sets of observations 
could be applied. Consequently the observations were analyzed and 
the data from them classified under 46 categories designed to be mu¬ 
tually exclusive, so that a comparison might be made from one 
classification to anotlier. The method of aiial5'sis was to count the 
occurrence of the behavior response. In order to have a point of 
departure, four major divisions for the analysis of the observations 
were first decided upon. These were: (rf) observable responses in¬ 
volving self; {b) observable rc-sponscs involving things; (c) observ¬ 
able responses involving other children; and (rf) ob.servablc responses 
involving teacher and other adults. This original classification proved 
unsatisfactory because tlie divisions were too general. A refined 
classification, on tbe basis of the same major divisions, each broken 
up into more detailed categories, was made. 

The refined classification was: 

Classification I: Ob.scrvablc Responses Involving Self. 

1, Fflclnl respviisus (grnnticinK* lu-btSiig /ace iniiijclcs, bliiik- 
ing, iviiikins, fr«wnin(t). 

2 , Month responses (ornl habits as stickini; thumb, hitiriR nails, 
etc.), 

3, Head responses (puU'mg or iveUung hair, scratching cats, 
nodding head, etc.), 

4-. Nasal responses (picking nnsc, scrntclung nose, etc,). 

5, Body movements (wiggling, scratching body, mnnipulating 
parts of body), 

6, Hand movements. 

7, Locomatlon (walking, running) (permissible), 

8, Locamotion (walking or being out of his scat without 
perinission). 

9, Vocal responses (whislUng, humming lo self, talking to 
self.) 

10. No overt reaction (day-dreaming), 

11, Standing up in seat, 

IZ. Silting clown in sent. 

(Eleven and 12 were grouped separately from tlic other 
body movements beenuae of different rc.ictioiis ihiit the 
teachers made to them.) 
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Clfissification 11; Observable Responses Involving Tilings, 

1. ^^^IU|Ull^lioll of pcncitsi, hooks, paper, moving clinirs, c(c. 

2. Olhcr forms of niaoiputnlion (rubbing desk, pulling lianil- 
kcrclucf, plnyiiig with lliiiigs). 

3. Looks nt olijcci<t in room (cfock, pictures), 

4. Looks lit blnckbonnl in get wuik from it. 

5. Looks out of window, door, etc, 

(i. Writes or draws os part of work. 

7. Looks ai book for readiiig, tic. 

8. Turns pngeu while reading or reciting. 

9. Looks at papers on his desk, 
lb, Puts things iiun moiiili. 

11. Drops things on flour. 

Clnssificntion III: Observable Responses Involving Otlier Children. 

1, Ohscrvniiun uf other children (looking nt them, watching 
llicm)- 

2, Calls or talks under breath to another child. 

3, Is talked to. 

4, Smiles ur Iniiglis with or nt another child. 

5, Look.s nt otlier child's work. 

6, Cnntacis wiili other chililrcn (pushing, punching, hilting, 
etc.). 

7, I'nkcs (liiiig.K away from another child. 

8, Accldcnliil cnmocls (bumping, etc.). 

Classification IV; Observable Responses Involving Teacher or 
Otlier Adults. 

1. Looks at teneber. 

2. Looks nt other ndtilts. 

3. Answers tcncher's (lueslions. 

4. Ask teacher a question or talks to her. 

5. Smiles at teacher. 

6. Shows his work to teacher, 

7. Teacher gives direction or command to him about work. 

8. Teacher gives direction or command to group about work. 

9. Teacher talks to him. 

10. Teacher gives command to him about overt behavior. 

11. Teacher gives commaiul to group about overt behavior. 

12. He obeys group command. 

13. Teacher praises his work. 

14. Teacher looks nl him as behavior restraint or shakes hend. 

15. Teacher touches him ns behavior restraint. 
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1. 0 / the Recurdi. 

Since every observation included in tlic study was recorded by 
tlie investigator, it is safe to assume tUat each record is comparable 
to any other record, «'ind that the percentage of error is constant. 
However, a measure of the reliability of these records on the children 
was secured by correlating the udd and even records for each group 
of children and then for the total group. T]je reliability was com¬ 
puted by tlie usual product-moment formula ns given by Kelley 
(9, p. 180, formula 134). For the total group, the correlation 
between halves of the 560 fifteen minute observations was .72 with 
a probable error of estimate of .04. When the odd-even records of 
the average group were correlated, the coefficient was .76, with a 
probable error of .05. For the problem group it was .41 with a 
probable error of .11. When the Spcarman-llrown Prophecy Form¬ 
ula (9, p. 205, formula 157) was used for the whole fifteen-minute 
period, these veUability coefficients became .84, .86, and .58 respec¬ 
tively. If problem behavior is highly variable, then it is to be ex¬ 
pected that the same agreement between observations may be made. 
From an analysis of the records, the investigator believes that this 
factor of inconsistency of problem behavior accounted to a large ex¬ 
tent for the difference between the rcUability cocfficiEins for the 
two groups. 

C. The Analysis op tub Observational Records 

The data from the observational records of the children were 
analyzed to show (a) relative frequency .ind kinds of behnvinr for 
each group in relation to the entire amount of behavior observed for 
both groups; {b) relative frequency of observed behavior in each 
major ckssificaticn; (c) relative frequency and kinds of behavior 
observed within each major classification; (^) relation between the 
behavior of the problem and the avci'agc children on each category 
of responses; (<?) the percentage relation between the behavior of 
the problem group and that of the average group; (/) a comparison 
of certain kinds of behavior in both groups; {ff) relation between 
intelligence and observed behavior. Wherever it was possible, these 
analyses and comparisons arc presented by means of tables and 
charts. 
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o/ Kai'h (jrou(t in Reladon io (he pp'fiole 

‘Jiavior of tlip two groups of cliildrcn in 
’lor which was observed. The chart brings 
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out the Striking fact that everything that the problem children did, 
the average children did, and, so far as these data reveal it, there 
were no differences in kinds of behavior shown by the two groups. 
Furthermore, when the observed behavior of the two groups was 
broken up into detailed categories, the percentage difference for any 
one item was almost negligible in most categories and small in 
otliers. Thus, in the category of “facial responses,*' as grimacing, 
twisting of the face muscles and other facial habits, there was re¬ 
ported 3.0 per cent for the problem group and 3.1 per cent for the 
average. When treated statistically, there was not a reliable differ- 
erence for any percentage difference between the two groups. 

Tabic 5 gives tlic relative frequency of observed behavior in each 


TABLE 5 

P.ILATIVB Amounts of Odscrvadle Behavior for Doth Groups of CiurvORpN 
IN Each Major Classification 


CUssilrcatlon 

Problem 

% 

Average 

% 

I. Observable Responses 

Involving Self 

35.5 

33.6 

II. Observable Responses 

Involving Things 

30.9 

35.5 

111. Observable Responses 

Involving Other Children 

1+.8 

IS.3 

IV. Observable Rsspoiisss 

Involving Teacher and 

Other AduUs 

18.8 

15.£ 

Total 

100. 

100. 


major classification for both the problem and the average groups. 
It should be remembered that the recording and classifying of this 
behavior were quantitative and the desirability or undesirability 
of the behavior did not enter into the classification. It is worth 
noting, however, that in no classification was tlicre more than 5 
per cent difference between the amounts of behavior observed for 
the two groups in any one classification. In Classifications I and IV 
the problem group had a slightly larger percentage of responses 
reported, but the opposite wtis true in Classifications II and III, 
for in these two divisions the average children had the larger 
amounts of reported responses. The differences were too small to 
warrant any importance being attached to them. 
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In order to present this behavior in a more detailed way and to 
indicate t)ie kinds of hejjavior that the children showed during the 
observations, the four tables 6, 7, 8, 9 arc given. Each classification 
was annlyzied and summarized. 

2. of Observed Responses Involving Self, 

Classification I, which dealt with tlie responses which involved 
tlic children themselves, was probahlf flic mast ahjcctiVc of all the 
classifications, for it was admittedly easier to record a body move¬ 
ment than it was to determine whether the child was listening to 
the teacher. '^Ihis first classification was divided into 12 categories 
and Table 6 gives these categories with the percentages of responses 

TABLE 6 
Classification I 


Relative Percentage* of Responses Involving Self for Doth 

Children. 

Groups of 


Problem 

% 

Average 

% 

Facial responses 

8.S 

9.2 

Mouth responses ’ 

16.6 

18.3 

Head responses 

10.6 

15.5 

Nasal responses 

1.8 

4.1 

Body movements 

26.1 

25.0 

Hand movements 

7.0 

S.2 

Lneomotion (permissible) 

4-,3 

3.1 

Locomotion (witiioiu permission) 

1.4 

0.5 

Vocal responses 

5.9 

3.2 

No overt reaction 

2.7 

3.3 

Standing up in sent 

7.7 

6.6 

Sitting down in sent 

7.3 

100.0 

5.8 

100.0 


under each, for both groups of cliildrcn. “Body movements" as 
wiggling back and forth in their scats, scratching or manipulating 
parts nf the body, )iad the largest percentages, for, among the prob¬ 
lem children, 26.1 per cent, and among the average children, 25.0 
per cent of all the responses in the first classification were of this 
sort, "Mouth responses” were next in order of percentages reported 
for both groups, A response here was interpreted to be the insertion 
of the thumb or finger in the mouth, the protruding of the tongue, 
the biting of the lips or fingers. The average children had the larger 
percentage, 18.3 per cent, than that reported for tlie problem group 
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whicli was 16.6 per cent. "Head movements" were third for both 
groups, and here again tlie average children exceeded the problem 
group, the percentages being 15.5 and 10.6 per cent respectively. 
These included pulling or twisting the hair, scratching tlieir ears, 
nodding their heads, 

Only once, during the total of 595 classroom observations made 
on these children, did a teacher speak to a child about any of the 
responses discussed above. One teacher told her problem child to 
take his finger out of his mouth. This was during the course of a 
period when he was reciting. 

With the exception of the category marked "no overt reaction," 
which indicated a completely passive altitude, so hir as the investi¬ 
gator could determine, and "locomotion," as walking in the classroom 
for which the teacher’s permission had been given, the categories 
in this classification were those involving activity very likely to at¬ 
tract the attention of the teacher. "Vocnl responses" included 
whistling to oneself, humming to oneself, or talking to oneself. These 
were 5.9 per cent for the problem children, and 3.2 per cent for 
the average. The problem children moved about without permission 
three times as much as did the average children, according to the 
recorded percentages. As was indicated in the description of the 
categories, the last two categories were grouped separately from the 
other body movements because of the different reactions that teachers 
made to them. When these two were combined, mote than one- 
seventh of all the respunses tliat were included in this classification 
for problem children and onc-eighth of all those for the average 
children are given as "standing up and sitting down" in their seats. 
These were movements, probably not sanctioned by schoolroom pro¬ 
cedure, unless for purposes of recitation, which did not figure in 
this classification. In the separate analysis of the categories of this 
classification, there were no significant differences between the 
percentages of responses for the two groups. Each group, apparently, 
manifested almost as much interest in self as did the other group. 

3. Analysis of Observed Responses Involving Things. 

Grouped under the socond classification, Responses Involving 
Things, were many of the categories in which the work of the 
school was included. Table 7 shows the categories and the percent¬ 
ages of responses. The various forms of manipulation were put into 
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TABLE 7 
Claasificatioh ZI 

Belaiivc l^crccniogc of Responses Involving 

ChitdreD. 


Monipulniion of pcncilB, books 

Ollier forms of moiuiniialion 

Looks Dt objects in room 

Looks at blockboord 

Looks out of window 

Writes or draws ns pnrl of work 

Looks St book for reading, etc. 

Turns pages while rending 

Looks at papers on desk 

Puts things into his moiilh 

Drops things on the floor 


Things for Both Groups of 


Problem 

Average 

% 

% 

16.5 

15.7 

IZ.3 

5.8 

6.5 

8.9 

5.9 

7.2 

1.6 

3.2 

23.1 

20.3 

16.5 

20.2 

2.3 

3.6 

7,8 

8.0 

6.1 

5.7 

1.2 

0,4 


100.0 lOQ.O 


separate categories to incrcat?c ease of analysis, In the manipulation 
of pencils, paper, books, and other materials for tlie work of the 
school, tliere is a negligible difference between the groups, for 16.5 
per cent of such responses were reported for problem children and 
16.7 per cent for the average children. Of the responses involving 
the manipulation of things that did not have n direct bearing on 
class work, 12.3 per cent in the problem group and 6.8 per cent In 
the average group, were reported. This includeti playing with 
things that were either brought into the schoolroom or found by 
the children on the floor. In responses that involved a passive ob¬ 
servation of things, as looking at objects in the room or looking out 
of the window, the average group had larger percentages that did 
the problem group. Combining the percentages for both types of 
responses, the result was 8.3 per cent for the problem, children and 
11.1 per cent for tlie average. The problem group “put tilings in 
their mouths” oitencr thfin did the average children, for 6.1 per 
cent of the responses of the problem, and 5.7 per cent of those for 
the average group were so classified. The problem group dropped 
three times ns many tilings on the floor as did the average group, 
according to tlie 1,2 per cent reported for the problem children 
and 0,4 per cent reported for the average group. The remaining 
live categories in this classiflcation concerned more closely the work 
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of the classroom. These categories were 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, in this classi¬ 
fication. Of the responses manifested by the problem group 55.6 
per cent ■were in the categories given above, and 59,3 per cent of 
the responses classified for the average children were in the same 
categories. In summarizing, there was an appreciable difference, 
but not a statistically significant one, in the percentages of the 
responses rnade by the two groups to the classroom work although 
nothing can be said concerning the quality of these responses. 

4. Analysis of Obsa-veel Responses Involvmff Other Children. 

The results of the analysis of Classification III, which concerned 
responses involving other children, are presented in Table 8. The 

TABLE 8 
Classification III 


Relative Percentages of Responses Involving Other Children for Both 
Groups of Children. 



rrohlem 

fo 

Average 

% 

ObEervatioa of other children 

37.8 

48.3 

Talks under breath Co n child 

34,7 

29.8 

Is talked Co 

10.9 

9.6 

Smiles at other child ren 

4.1 

6.3 

Looks at other child’s work 

5.S 

2.7 

Contacts, as pushing, etc. 

5.0 

2.5 

Takes things away from child 

1.2 

0.4 

Accidental contacts 

0.8 

0.4 


lOO.O 

lOO.O 


largest percentages reported for both groups of cliildren is chat of 
"observation of other children." This included looking at other 
children or watching them, and 37.8 per cent of the problem 
children's relations with other children in the classroom took this 
form of expression, while 48.3 per cent of the average children’s 
responses were of the same type. This was the largest percentage 
difference reported in the classification, but had no statistical sig¬ 
nificance, The amount of talking without permission between the 
two groups differed, for 34.7 per cent of the problem cliildren's 
responses were in this category and 29.8 per cent of the average 
children's responses were so classified. There was little difference, 
however, in the percentages of responses reported for both groups 
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when either problem child or average child was "being talked to" 
by another child. "Looking at another child's work," cither to get 
an answer from it or for purposes of comparison, accounted for 5.5 
per cent of the problem children’s reactions and 2.7 per cent of the 
average children's responses. Contacts with other children, as punch¬ 
ing and tripping; accidental contacts, as bumping another child; and 
taking tilings away from another child accounted for 7.0 per cent 
of the problem children's responses and for 3.3 per cent of those 
manifested b}' the civcragc group. As shown by these last three 
categories, the percentages of responses that might be considered as 
giving trouble to the teacher were twice as great for the problem 
children as for the average group. The analysis of the categories in 
the classification on a percentage basis brought out no significant 
differences between the two groups, but based on tlie analysis made, 
the problem children did respond to other children in the clussroom 
in a more aggressive, annoying, and disturbing way than did the 
average children. 

5. Analysis of Observed Responses Involvinff Teacher and 
Other Adults. 

Table 9 shows the relative percentages in Classification IV of 
responses for both groups involving the teacher and other adults. 
The average children showed more reactions of a passive nature to 
the teacher than did the problem group, for 28,7 per cent of the 
responses made by the problem group and 4-0.0 per cent of those 
made by the average group consisted of looking at the teacher. The 
interest of both groups in adults other than the readier was practi¬ 
cally the s.ime, for the problem children made 3,1 per cent of such 
responses and the average group, 3.3 per cent. Categories 3, 4, 5, 
6 in this classification dealt with the child's relations to the teacher 
in matters of school work. There was almost no percentage differ¬ 
ence between the two groups when the percentages of these cate¬ 
gories were combined, for 9.9 per cent of the responses for the 
problem children and 9.8 per cent of the average children’s responses 
were of this sort. Categories 7, 8, 9, 13 were those dealing with 
the teacher’s relations to the problem and average groups concerning 
the work of the class, and her relations to the groups of which these 
children were members. Among tlic problem group, 28,9 per cent 
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TABLE 9 
Classification IV 

Relative Percentages of Responses Involving Teacher and Other Adujts 
For Both Groups of Children. 



Problem 

ic 

Average 

% 

Looks at teacher 

28.7 

40.9 

Looks at other adults 

5.9 

1.8 

Answers teacher’s questions 

3.1 

3.3 

Asks ([ueations of teucher 

3.7 

3.5 

Smiles at Uechcr 

1.0 

O.S 

Shows work to teacher 

2-1 

2,2 

Teacher gives directions to him about work 

6.S 

6.7 

Teacher gives directions to group about work 

14-2 

18.9 

Teacher talks to him 

7.4 

7.3 

Tc.’icher gives command to him about 
behavior 

14,2 

4,5 

Teacher gives command to group about 
behavior 

1.3 

1.8 

He obeys group command 

0.6 

1.3 

Teacher praises his work 

O.S 

0.6 

Teacher looks at him as behavior restraint 

8.1 

5.5 

Teacher touches him as behavior restraint 

2.4 

0.9 


100.0 

100,0 


of tlieir leactions, and among the average, 33.5 per cent of their 
relations center in teacher and work relationships. The statistical 
diJTeiences between the two groups in the percentages reported for 
any one of these categories mentioned above is insignificant. There 
was a difference between the percentages reported for ''teacher com¬ 
mands concerning child's behavior,” for 14.2 per cent of the re¬ 
actions made to the problem group were concerning their behavior, 
while only 4.5 per cent of those made to the average group were for 
the same thing. An appreciable percentage difference was apparent, 
also, in the behavior of the two groups -where teacher reactions to it 
were concerned, for 8.1 per cent of the responses for the problem 
group and 5.5 per cent of those of die average group necessitated 
the “teacher looking at th^ as a beha-vior Tcstraint.” In 2.4 per 
cent of the responses for the problem children in this classification 
and 0.9 per cent of the average group, the “teacher touched child 
as a behavior restraint.” When the percentages in the various 
categories in this classification -were treated statistically, aa were all 
percentages in the other categories, no significant differences were 
found. 
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6. Differences Betiueen the Two Groups When Comparison is 
Made 5ji Categories of Observed Behavior. 

The percentage distribution basis which was used in the preced¬ 
ing analysis of die data from the obscmtlons failed to discriminate 
clearly in regard to the frequency and significance of the observed 
beliavioi' between the two groups of children. In order to make this 
difference between the two groups more meaningful, the mean num¬ 
ber of observed responses in each category per observation during 10 
observations was computed for both problem and average groups. 
The standard deviations of the Ifl frequencies for each category for 
botli groups of children Mild the standard errors of the difference 
between the means were computed. Table 10 gives the findings. 
Approximately two in every five of the differences were of statistical 
significance.^ Had the sampling been larger or the categories more 
sharply defined, at least tliree more differences that appeared ns good 
chance ones would doubtless have indicated significance in further 
distinguishing the two groups. Reference to the table reveals the 
fact that the catcgarics in which the most significant differences were 
obtained weic those (n which was found much of the behavior that 
is annoying to teachers. These differences are real, and had it been 
possible to analyze the data to bring out interrelations doubtless 
existing among the data in the categories, these differences would 
have become real and more significant. 

7. A Percentage Relationship between the Behavior of the Prob¬ 
lem Group and that of the Average Group. 

When an analysis was made of the observed behavior for both 
groups on the percentage basis of problem behavior in relation to 
average behavior, differences in behavior between the two groups 
were brought out. Tabic 11 presents the frequency of response for 
the two groups in each category .and the per cent that the responses 
of the problem groups were of the average children’s responses. 
Figure 2 is given in order to show more clearly the differences be¬ 
tween the two groups in absolute frequency of observed response, 
Viewed together, Figures 1 and 2 seem to show that problem children 
differ from average children, not so much in the particular kind of 


‘Formulns arc nvnilahle in the complete study filed in the Library of Yiile 
University. 
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TABLE 10 

Means, Standahd Deviations of Means and Stanhahd Eriioks of Difference 
OF Means of Ouservbd Behavior of Prodi.em and Average Children 
(Based on Frequency of Response for Each Category) 


S.B. 

ditt. 


CaCGgOTics of Observed Belinviur 

Problem 
Mn.i S.D.i 

Avemge 
Mii.3 S.D.j 

Mn, 
—Mn.a 

Dili. Mns, 
S.E. dilf. 

facial responses 

43.1 

7.23 

32.6 

9.9+ 

3.89 

2.78 

mouth behavior 

83.5 

14.73 

64.6 

12,71 

6,15 

3,07 

head behavior 

53.7 

19.62 

SS.O 

8.66 

6,78 

.19 

nasal Lespousca 

9.3 

3.29 

14.4 

6.86 

2.41 

2.12 

body inovciiients 

liL6 

22.63 

K8.2 

24.78 

10,61 

4.09 

hand movements 

34.a 

15.67 

18,5 

6.30 

5,34 

3.05 

locomocion (permissible) 

2t.a 

7,78 

11.8 

3.31 

2.67 

3.75 

iocomocion (without permission) 

7.0 

3.66 

2,0 

1.73 

1.28 

3.91 

vocal responses (humming, etc.) 

30.0 

5.57 

11.3 

5,27 

2.42 

7.73 

no overt rcAcUon 

i3.d 

5.75 

11.7 

4.15 

2.24 

.85 

stands up in sent 

38.7 

6.37 

23.5 

5.68 

2.70 

5.63 

aits down In sent 

37.1 

5.61 

20.6 

6.14 

2,63 

6.27 

manipvtlntion of pencils, etc. 

72.5 

14.90 

62.3 

13.77 

6.42 

1.59 

other fni'ins of inAniptilntion 

53.8 

16.63 

25.3 

5.37 

5.53 

5.15 

looks At objects in room 

28.8 

16.71 

33.3 

12.78 

6.65 

.68 

looks at blaekbuarvl 

2«.0 

8.S2 

26.7 

8,17 

3.73 

.19 

looks out of window 

7.8 

2.96 

8.1 

3.62 

1.48 

.20 

writes or draws 

101.3 

20.17 

75.6 

15.91 

8.12 

3.17 

looks ftt book for reading 

72.5 

21.82 

75.0 

18.51 

9.05 

.28 

turns pnges while rending 

10.2 

5.08 

13.5 

7.67 

2.91 

1.13 

looks aC papers on desk 

34.4 

11.83 

29.7 

10.52 

5,01 

.94 

puts thinge into moMth 

26.8 

7.49 

21.3 

7.35 

3,32 

1.66 

drops things on door 

5.5 

2.38 

1.8 

1.60 

,91 

4.07 

observAtion of other children 

79.6 

12.66 

77.9 

10.46 

5.19 

.33 

talks to other child 

73.0 

10.29 

48.0 

7.56 

4,04 

6.19 

is talked to 

22.8 

4.69 

15.5 

5,33 

2.24 

3,26 

smiles nt other diiid 

8.7 

6.13 

10.2 

3.46 

2.23 

.67 

looks Rt other child's work 

11.6 

8.33 

4.4 

15.62 

S.60 

t.29 

contacts (inishlng, etc) 

10.6 

3.69 

4.0 

3,07 

1.52 

+.34 

takes cltingi from other child 

2.5 

1.80 

.7 

1.00 

.65 

2,77 

accidenrnl contacts 

1.7 

1.42 

.7 

.64 

.49 

2.04 

looks at teacher 

76.1 

13.15 

66.1 

7.85 

4.84 

2,07 

looks at other adults 

15.9 

7.74 

3.0 

1,26 

2.48 

5.20 

answers teacher's questions 

8.3 

2.79 

5.4 

1.69 

1.03 

1.17 

asks question of teacher 

lU.O 

6,91 

5.7 

2,87 

2.37 

1,81 

smiles at teacher 

2.8 

3.03 

1.3 

.73 

.99 

1.52 

shows work to teacher 

5.7 

3.00 

3.6 

1.62 

1.08 

1.94 

gives directions to child obout 

work 

17.4 

8.92 

11.0 

4.71 

3.19 

2.01 

gives directions to group about 

work 

37.9 

9.07 

10.9 

7.45 

1.71 

1.89 

teacher talks to him 

19.9 

6.47 

11.9 

4.16 

2.+3 

3.29 

teacher corniiiands him about 

behaviuc 

37.8 

11.69 

7.3 

3,41 

3.85 

7,92 

teacher commands group nboiit 

beh avior 

3.5 

2.50 

3.0 

2,53 

1.13 

,44 

obeya croup commands about 

behavior 

1.6 

2.11 

2.1 

2.21 

,97 

.52 

teacher praises work 

2.1 

1.51 

1.0 

.89 

.55 

2.00 

teacher looks as behavior 

restraint 

Z1.5 

12.09 

9.0 

5.29 

4.19 

2.99 

teacher touches as behavior 

leatravrrt 

6.5 

3.07 

1.5 

1.56 

1.06 

4.72 
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TABLE n 

OnsERVED Behavior of Proih.em and Avbrage Ciiiujren Based on Frequency 

OK Response 


CntcRorics of Observed Behavior 

Frequency 

P A 

‘^/o problem behavior 
IS of average 

facia! responses 

434 

326 

113,2 

moiitli bcliavior 

Sii 

646 

129.2* 

head behavior 

537 

550 

97.7 

nasal response 

93 

144 

64.6 

body movements 

1316 

882 

149.2* 

hand movements 

34S 

195 

188.2* 

locomotion (pormtsaible) 

21ft 

118 

184,8* 

locomotion (without permission) 

70 

20 

3SO,0* 

vocal responses (humming, etc.) 

300 

113 

265.8* 

no overt renctigu 

136 

117 

116.2 

stands up in seat 

3S7 

235 

164.7* 

sits down in sent 

371 

206 

180,0* 

nianiimlntlon of pencils, etc. 

725 

623 

116,4* 

other forms of manipulation 

53S 

263 

212,5* 

looks at objects in room 

288 

333 

86.5 

looks nt blnckbonrd 

260 

267 

97,5 

looks out of window 

78 

81 

96,4 

writes or draws 

1013 

756 

134.2* 

looks nt book for reading 

725 

750 

96,7 

turns itnges while reading 

102 

135 

68.0 

looks at papers on desk 

S-l-t 

297 

115,7 

puts things Into mauth 

268 

213 

125,9 

drops things on door 

55 

18 

305,8* 

observation of otiicr children 

796 

779 

102.2 

talks to other child 

730 

480 

152,1* 

ia talked to 

228 

ISS 

147.1* 

smiles at othei ciiild 

87 

102 

85.4 

looks at other child's work 

116 

44 

2S3.9 

contacts (ptjshinB, etc.) 

106 

40 

265.0* 

tnkes things from other child 

25 

7 

357.1 

accidental contacts 

17 

7 

243.0 

looks at tcnchci 

761 

661 

115.2 

looks at other adults 

159 

30 

530,0* 

answers teacher's ciuestions 

83 

S4 

153.8 

asks question of teacher 

100 

57 

175.5 

smiles at teacher 

28 

13 

215,5 

shows work to teacher 

57 

36 

158,4 

teacher gives direction to child about 




work 

174 

no 

156.0 

teacher gives dlvcction to group about 




work 

379 

309 

122,8 

teacher talks to him 

199 

119 

166.2* 

teacher commands him about behavior 

378 

73 

518,O'* 

tciiclicr comm.’incls group about hohavinr 

35 

10 

116.8 

obeys group Commands about behavior 
teacher praises work 

U 

21 

76.2 

21 

10 

210,0 

teacher looks .i.s behavior restraint 

215 

90 

249,0 

teacher touches as behavior restraint 

65 

15 

433.0* 


*TncJicat09 fli/Tcrcnccs which were significnnl-. 
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FIGURE 2 

Odsbrvhd Buhavior of Prodlbm AijiD Average Groups 
B ased bn frequencies of response. 

thing they do, as in the fact that they arc generally more active. No 
elTort was made to interpret all of these, but it is well to point out 
some cleatcut differences between the two gvaups. The fust inter¬ 
pretation will be of those categories in which the average children 
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exceeded the problems as shown by frequencies of response, and then 
other selected categories will be interpreted. 

In only two categories under the first classification did the number 
of the responses of the .ivcrage group outnumber those for the prob¬ 
lem children. Those were responses that the children made \vliich 
involved iiead and nose. An analysis of the records of the children 
for these responses showed that tire average children twisted and un¬ 
twisted their hair, scratched their heads, pulled tlieir cars, picked 
tlicir noses, more often than did the problem children. These arc 
passive responses from the teacher's viewpoint, are harmless in and of 
themselves, so would not attract the teachcr^s attention to them. 
Individual variation wa.s as great liere as in some of the other cate¬ 
gories. As was pointed out, many of the categories in the second 
classification involved the work of the school. In relation to the 
average child, the problem group did less “just looking around," if 
one judges by the amount reported for looking at objects in the room 
and for looking out of llic window. These, too, were largely passive 
responses, and it is possible that the problem group concerned them¬ 
selves more actively with tliclr neighbors. WImtcvei' else they were 
doing, the ])roblcm group did not consxilt so often the blackboard 
for work as did the average group as the 97.5 per cent shown on 
Tabic II would indicate. As judged by the responses in the two 
categories involving rendltig, the problem children did less than did 
the average group, for the percentages of "looking at their book for 
reading" and "turning the pages during reading" were 96.7 per 
cent and 68.0 per cent respectively of those for the average children. 
Only in two otiicr activities did the problem group show less observ¬ 
able activity tlian did the average group. The problem children 
smiled at other cliildren only 85.4 pci cent as often as did the average 
children, and obeyed the tcachcr’.s coramand concerning the behavior 
of the group only 76.2 per cent as often as did the average children. 
The category "writes or draws ns a part of work," takes in a generous 
part of the day's activity in the schoolroom. The problem group made 
as many reactions of this sort as did the average children. 
Care iniust be exercised to avoid a spurious interpretation of this 
incrcnsccl activity ol tlic problem group. An analysis of the observa¬ 
tions would indicate that the problem children had a shorter atten¬ 
tion span tliaii did tlie average groups, .so wrote at .'shorter stretches 
than did the average group. No timing of separate activities was 
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done, so sustained activity might not show such a high frequency. 
The category of “manipulation of pencils, books, and papers” showed 
a higher percentage for the problem group that may be misleading. 
TJic problem group made P/o times ns many responses of this 
sort as did the average children. An analysis of the problem 
children's records brought out the fact that they made many more 
movements in getting ready to work and played more with their 
materials than did the average children. The problem children also 
looked more often at their work than did the average children, if the 
115.9 per cent reported was an indication. These last three cate¬ 
gories which have been analyzed, showing an increase of problem 
behavior over tlic average behavior, indicated, in all probability, a 
scattering of attention on the part of the problem group and may liave 
given some justification for teachers considering tliem problems. 

8. A CoT/iparison of Annoying or Non-Acceplfthh Behavior i/t 
the Two Groups, 

No effort wns made, either during the recording of the observations 
or during the analysis of them into categories, to decide the desir¬ 
ability or the undesirability of any of the behavior, but it is un- 

TADLE 12 
Mon-acceptablk 

Odserved Behavior of Problem and Average Ciuldhrn, Based ow Frequency 

OF Response 


Categories of Observed Behavior 

Frequency 

P A 

% problem behavior 
is of average 

locomotion (without permUiion) 

70 

ZO 

350.0* 

vocal responses (humming, etc.) 

300 

113 

265,S* 

standing up in scat 
other forms of manipulation 

387 

23 S 

164.7* 

(playing with things) 

533 

253 

212,5* 

puts things into mouth 

268 

213 

125.9 

drops things on floor 

55 

18 

305.8* 

talks to other child 

730 

480 

152.1* 

is talked to 

228 

155 

147,1* 

looks at other child’s work 

116 

44 

263.9 

contacts (pushing, etc.) 

106 

40 

265.0* 

takes things from other child 

25 

7 

357,1 

accidental contacts 

17 

7 

243.0 

teacher commands him about behavior 

378 

73 

518,0* 

teacher touches as behavior restraint 

65 

15 

433,0* 

teacher looks ns behavior restraint 

215 

90 

249.0 


*3ndicates differences which were significant. 
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cloubtedly true that some of the categories did include more speci¬ 
fically than others the behavior that might liavc been annoying to 
the teachers, Table 12 shows these categories which, in the investi¬ 
gator's experience with classroom teachers, contained the behavior 
to which the teachers objected. 

This table shows that “leaving one’s scat or wandering around the 
room without permission” was recorded times as often for 
tlie problem children as for the average group. There was a close 
relation between this category and the one listed as "teacher touches 
child as behavior lestraint,” which was reported 4^ times as often 
for the problem children as for the average. An analysis of the 
records showed that when the child was out of his scat without 
permission the teacher very often took- him by the shoulder and put 
him back in his own seat, with the injunction that he stay there. 
Vocal responses, such as humming, singing to oneself, are annoying 
to tcaclicrs because they disturb the other cliildvcn and interfere 
with the quiet and peace of the classroom. The problem group 
made more than times as many responses of this type as did the 

average children. The problem children dropped more than three 
times ns many things on the floor as did the average group. This, 
too, is a form of noisy behavior and accounts in part, as shown by the 
records, for the teaciicr’s reactions towards these forms of behavior. 
The commands co/jsislcd most often of telling l)je child to put the 
thing away and to do his work. Teachers gave more than 5 times 
as many commands to the problem group as they did to the average 
group, and looked at the problem children as a means of behavior 
restraint 2j^ times as often as they did at the average children. A 
look from the teacher or a shake of her head was a sufficient deterrent, 
in most cases, for the average child, while for the problem children 
a command was necessary. The problem child, too, annoyed the 
teacher by standing up in Ills scat, which he did more than 1^4 
times as often as the average child. This was not so annoying as some 
other forms of beliavior that the children showed, unless the child 
persisted. In several cases, however, the problem children were out 
of their seats repeatedly, and their teachers commanded them to sit 
down. Manipulation of things other than those permitted by school 
practice was carried on more than twice as much by the problem 
children as hy the average children. As pointed out elsewhere, it 
consisted largely of playing witJi things otJier than school materials. 
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It seems fair to regard it here as a symptom of restlessness and non¬ 
interest in school procedures. To put things into one’s mouth was 
considered another form of manipulation and from the data of the 
records this classification seemed justifiable. The problem group put 
tilings into their mouths lyi times as often as did the average chil¬ 
dren. It is oi interest to point out here that very few of the children 
in either group put their pencils often in their mouths. 

Tliere were six remaining categories in which there was behavior 
likely to be annoying to teachers. Three of these concerned the 
child In his social relations with other children and the other three 
were physical contacts that he had with other children. The prob¬ 
lem group talked to their neighbors 1 '/j times as often ns did the 
average children, and the former were talked to by other children (n 
almost the same proportion. This last category included talking 
where tlic child other than the one being observed was the initiator 
of the conversation, so the observed child was a passive participant 
at that time. Looking at another child’s work was extremely annoy¬ 
ing to teachers because it was done so often with the intention of 
seeing the answer. The problem child made more than times as 
many of these reactions as did die average child. This behavior 
was doubtless more persistent in some cliildrcn in botli groups tlnui it 
was with other children. Two problem boys, in particular, seized 
every opportunity to copy the answers to their work from other 
children. There were conspicuous differences in frcQiiency between 
the two groups when physical contacts were compared. The prob¬ 
lem groups did more than 2J4 times as much punching, pushing, and 
tripping of other children as did the average children. They took 
things from other children nearly four times ns often as did the 
average group. These last two named categories were probably 
among the most annoying forms of behavior to the teacher, for they 
violated the rules of order and of property in the classroom. The 
frequency of accidental contacts, as bumping against anotlier child, 
was low for both groups of children, but the problem group showed 
more than twice that of the average group in this particular form 
of contact. 

9. Intelligtiice as a Factor. 

The subjects selected for study were not chosen .so as to hold the 
IQ constant. It was pointed out above that the problem group had 
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a sliglitly lower average IQ, the difference being statistically insig¬ 
nificant. To make sure that the greater activity of the problem group 
was not merely a result of a tliffcreiice in IQ, a comparison was made 
for the 20 of the 28 pairs of children which permitted a matching for 
IQ. I'lic problem group still showed greater activity of the sorts 
noted above, by a difference which was 4.5 times its standard error. 
Otlicr than this, the data permit no conclusion in regard to the rela¬ 
tion between IQ and classroom behavior. 

Tlie compaiisons that have been made throughout are suggestive 
concerning differences between the observable behavior of problem 
and average children. Individual v«in'ations were very great and 
obviously the groups studied Avcrc too small to make sweeping gen¬ 
eralizations. Yet it seems fair to conclude that, as shown by the 
analyses of the ohaervations, real differences did exist in the way that 
these two groups of children have adjusted to school. Whether the 
better adjustment that tl»c average group has made will continue to 
remain true for them, it is impossible to say. 

D. The Symi’tom Sheet as a Measure of Classroom 
D lFPfCUr.TfES 

As was pointed out in the preceding chapter, In every room where 
the investigator studied u cliild, the tcaclicr was asked tu check her 
two “woi'.st" children, her two “average” children, and her two “best” 
children, from the standpoint of classroom diflicultics, on a symptom 
sheet of 41 definite items. Slic w.is asked to check these children on 
the basis of frequency of occurrence and seriousness. Only the find¬ 
ings on the basis of frequency for the 28 problem children studied 
and for the 28 average children are reported in this study. All 
children in both groups were checked by their teachers on every item 
of the symptom sheet. 

1. /Inaliisis and Interpretation of the Symptom Sheet, 

In order to present the data from the symptom sheet in a more cora- 
piclieii.sfvc way, an arbitmiy scheme of weighting the different fre- 
qtiencics was used, "Never” was weiglited 1; “seldom” was weighted 
2; "often” was weighted 3; and “ahvays” was weighted 4. A 
"weighted average” based on the number of cliildren checked on each 
item was then obtained. The differences between the groups are shown 
in Table 13, in order of size, from the largest to the smallest. Table 
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J4 sIjovvs the statistically significant differences for tlie four cate¬ 
gories '‘never, seldom, often and always.*’ The differences constitute 
statistical evidence of a difference in the reputation of the two groups 


TABLE 1+ 

SWNJFICAN'r DlFFfiRRNCES IN SYMPTOM SlIEJJT FsEQUBNCJBS 


Behavior tlifticully 


lack of interest in scitool 
acts silly, “smart” 
oitrncts nttentiun of others 
quarrelsome 
mcdfllesome 
resents correction 
blames others for acta 
sulky 

takes other child's diint;3 

no rcsponsilidity for doinR work 

bullies other children 

tries (0 show olT 

nervous 

disorderly 

ignores teacher's commands 
slow in obeying 
disobedient 
talks back 

impertinent to teacher 
noisy 

annoys other children 

stubborn 

cheats, copies 

tells lies 

restless 

laay (physically) 
careless about \York 
destructive of materials 
giggles, laughs out lonj 
sneaky, sly 
steals 

talks without permission 

inattentive 

tattles 

teases other children 
untidy about person 
day-dreams 

shows temper at reprimand 

whispering 

cries easily 


Frequency 

never seldom often always 


C.R* 

C.R* 

C.R* 

C.R.* 

7.13 


4,55 

3.37 

J.2S 


5.59 


4.89 


4,55 

3.05 

8.26 


4.76 

3,37 

8.26 


5.75 


3.97 


5.25 


7.03 


3.20 

3.05 

6.44 


3,47 


6.21 


4.57 


6.94 


6.06 


S.77 


4.91 

3.05 

4.55 


4,46 


6.12 


5.77 


3.05 

3,08 


3,64 

4.57 



3,37 

5.32 


4.55 


4.69 


6.06 


4.39 


4.46 


6.63 


7.01 


4.69 


4.46 


8.52 

3.48 

3,96 


7.91 

3.48 



4.57 



3,37 

3.28 



3,37 

3.56 




5.81 


3.37 


3.03 


4.43 


6.63 

1.64 

3.37 



3,37 



3.37 



3.37 

3.6l 


4.14 


3.28 


3,51 


3.17 




3.68 




3.58 

3.37 



3.87 
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of children with their teachers on the items given on the symptom 
sheet, and all of the differences were consistent in attributing more 
undesirable behavior to the problem group. 

The “spread” for the groups on the symptom sheet was very nar¬ 
row, and it gives rise to the specul.itioii that, since the teaclier marked 
her average problem children at the same time, a halo effect may have 
been a factor in the case. 

E. Informal Teacher Interview 

In an informal interview with the teacher of each problem child, 
the investig.ator hopes to get information concerning the attitude of 
the teacher toward her problem children. At all times, the teachers 
were willing to talk with the investigator about their problems and 
they were especially anxious to talk about the children who presented 
behavior problems. The questions used and the answers given by 
tlie teachers arc reported here in order that the reader may be able to 
interpret the answer in the light of the question. The first three 
questions were, very obviously, “buffer” questions and served no 
specific purpose, so the answers are not given. 

Te^^cher Inicrviciu 

1. You have more boys than KitU, don’t you? 

3. Which do you like to tench the better? 

3. Do you think chat groups of children differ any from year to year In 
classroom behavior? 

4. Do they differ in specific things? 

yliijwer! All but three of the teachers agreed that (he children differed 
in specific things, 

j. What Is the most common difficulty of the group that you have now? 
Aniiuers! , 
noisy 

no interest 
restless 

lack of application 
laziness 

can't keep them still 
slow in getting to work 
no co-operation 
low in intelligence 

e:cpect to be able to do what they want to do 
too much "progressive" education 

have too many to take care of their individual problems 
dull group 

"smart-alecky" group 

want to talk out constantly 

want to move about constantly 

want to mind everybody's business but their own 
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since you can’t do anylbirg but talk to them, they think they can do 
□nythlng 

can't settle down 

nil of them want to do different things 

6, Do you believe llint the behavior of a few children influences this whole 
group ? 

/IrisiuerJ: one-lialf of the teachers said "Yea”, 
onc-hnif of the teachers said “No". 

7. Did ymi know —(Name of child)—before he came to your room? 
/htsnvcrs: known to teacher—12 children 

not known to the teacher—12 children 
heard of from other teachers—4 children 

8. Did lie have (he same (lifficuliies in his grade Inst year? 

/lusiL'fis: had same diflictilties—16 children 

didn’t know nbont them—11 children 
no trouble the previous year—1 child 

9, Can you make any sort of on appeal to hint (or her) ? 

/Iiisivcrs: no appeal—16 children 

talks to her—1 child 

praise them—S children 

single out for attention—3 children 

let him rend and do nothing else—1 child 

“let him be the whole show"—! child 

10, Arc there days when he ia belter than on other days? 

Ansiucts: better on some days than on other—9 children 

(one teacher said her problem child was affected by the weather) 
the same nil the time—19 children 

11. To what do you ntlrihute this uneveneaa uf behavior? 

Auiwers: “Born that way"—11 children 

home conditions —7 children 
no explanation given—10 children 

If a summriri/.iiiK statcmcnl can be made for the answers given by 
the teachers, it must be that most of them feel that their problem 
children are individuaUsts for whom they can do little because of 
factors tliat they believe to lie outside their power to remedy. 




VI, ILLUSTRATIVE CASES IN BOTH PROBLEM AND 
AVERAGE GROUPS 

The analysis thus far has been of the behavior of the two groups 
of children wlio ^ve|•c used in llic classroom observation pliase of the 
study. It is tlic purpose of this chapter to present, in a brief form, 
the data fi'oiii four cases as illtistintive of the material collected during 
this pliasc (if the investigation. While these four cases were selected 
arbitrarily by the Investigator, It Is believed that they represent as 
typical cases as could he picked from the two groups. It is hardly 
necessary to state that all names used arc fictitious, and that other 
minor changes liavc been made to conceal the identity of the four 
hoys used as representative eases. Tlie facts given, however, were 
gathered by tlie investigator in the study of these four children—two 
problem and t;vo average. Tlie infoimation on the problem boj’s 
was more e.'ctensive than that available for the average bo5's, so these 
former cases arc given first. 

WALLACE—ClironoIoKical Ak< 9.1. 

Grade ‘1- II. 

Mental Age 9.10, 
latclligciice Quotient 109. 

Wallace was new to the school this year, but his teacher, after a 
half-year’s actjuaiiuancc tvith him, reported liim as 'Svilfully dis¬ 
obedient, .sulky, la'/.y, untidy, doing careless work, and constantly 
annoying and teasing other children.” On t)>e week's record kept 
by his tcaclier of her disciplinary troubles, his name appeared twice. 
He teased and annoyed his neighbors and did not finiBh work that had 
been assigned. Her records of him on the Conduct Record Blank 
and on botli forms of the Check-list gave added force to her original 
charactenVation, for he ivas described as ‘‘uni-eliable, untrustworthy, 
a liar, uncooperative, cowardly, shirked his work, was disorderly in 
any situation in which she had observed him.” On the symptom 
sheet onc-lialf of tlie items for Wallace were checked under the 
frequency marked ‘'alwfij's.” In general, these were the same 
characteristics that have been indicated above, and bore out his 
reputation for disorderly, anti-social conduct. In response to the 
investigator's questions during the interview, his teacher said that 
she could m«nkc no appeal to him and that slic could not shame him. 
Apparently he did not cai-c about anything. Home conditions were 
blamed by tlic teacher. As far ns liis school work was concerned, 
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she thought that slie might as well promote him, since he could do 
nothing in any grade, and might as well be in one as in another. This 
opinion was borne out by the visiting teacher, who informed the in¬ 
vestigator that the boy was very dull and probably would not go 
far in school. 

Classroom observations made on this child brought out behavior 
which, from the teacher’s point of viewj would make him a prob¬ 
lem, fie punched and disturbed other children; he talked con¬ 
stantly •without permission, never finished his work and was scolded 
for it by his teacher, When he took his work to her, she often had 
to remind him that it was carelessly done. He wandered around 
the room without permission and on many occasions his teacher sent 
liim to his scat, telling him to get to work. She tlircatened to change 
his seat if his behavior did not improve. He manifested nervous move¬ 
ments constantly; his finger or his thumb was seldom out of his 
mouth; he bit liis finger nails repeatedly; often wiggled his body; 
would put his arms into position for a prize-fight and exhibit his 
muscle to the children around him. 

The test situation found this child shy and extremely self-conscious 
at the beginning, but he responded quickly to praise and always 
wanted to know whether he had met with success. At the twelve 
year level Wallace had a superior plan for finding the baseball, and 
scored, also, on the fables, TIic first question on the problem-of-fnct 
test was answered correctly; all other tests at this level he failed. The 
mental age and intelligence quotient of this child are given at the 
beginning of the report on his case. 

In response to the investigator’s questions concerning his school, 
Wallace replied that he “liked school sometimes and his teaclicr part 
of the time.” Tlicn he told that he wanted to be a prize-fighter, and 
how that morning, on his way to school, he had had a fight with 
another boy. 

As was pointed out earlier, the school blamed the home for his lack 
of interest and for his behavior difficulties. Wallace was one of four 
children in a home where, according to the school authorities, the 
mother accepted little responsibility for the training of the children 
and the father, who worked in an industrial plant, was gone all day. 
The child was allowed to go with older boys and to come home at any 
hour of the night that iie wished. 
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GORDON—ClironoloKieal Ace 7.5. 

Graele 2 H. 

Mental Arc 8.0. 

liUcIliRcncc Uiiniienl 108. 

Gordon m'os "a thorn in lier side,” according; to his second grade 
tcaclier. vSlic reported ))im on her fust schedule n.s "talking constant¬ 
ly without peinii.'islon,” jumping around, thereby creating a commo¬ 
tion,” "bold,” "conceited,” and ‘‘aKvay.5 wanting the floor.” Her 
second scliediile, of disciplinary troubles over a specified week, listed 
him once for "disorder and noisy conduct.” According to the Con¬ 
duct Record and Check-list ratings given him by his teacher, he was 
"uncooiicrative, unreliable, dull, selfish, disobedient, and inconsid¬ 
erate.” He was fidgety, noisy, and constantly moving; he tired 
quickly of a job aiul wanted to do something else; and he showed 
no restraint in talking, for he talked constantly unless he was checked. 
All in all, Gordon was a general luitsuncc. Wliilc only three items 
were chreked vnidcr the heading of "always" on the frequency of 
the sj’inplom slicct, fully iwo-tlnrds of the behavior difficulties were 
reported by the tcaclicr as occurring “often” with him. It was a 
discouraged teacher who replied to the questions of the interview, 
for she reported tliat Gordon was getting worse and more obstinate, 
and tliat all his teachers had experienced trouble with him, This fact 
was later corrohointcd in conversation with both his kindergarten 
and his first grade teacher. There seemed to be no appeal to which 
he would respond, His teacher felt that the mother was to blame 
for the child's difficulties, because the mother "thinks he can do no 
harm and tliiU all he docs is right and nearly perfect." His teacher 
rcportccl that lie would probably repeat the grade, for lie had done 
nothing up to tlie mid-year. 

Tlie observations made on Gordon in the classroom would, from 
the teachei'.s vieivpoint, make Gordon a pjoblcm, for lie constantly 
manifested heh.-ivior th.it w.as upsetting to the order and quiet of the 
room and c.xtrcmely annoying in iw persistence. He disturbed other 
children by talking to them; he never really settled dow/i to work, a 
fact wliicli made it necessary for the teacher to speak to him con¬ 
stantly about his behavior. He repeatedly insisted that his work was 
done wlicn it had not been completed, and he persisted in "showing 
off." He often manipulated parts of his body, wiggled his legs al¬ 
most constantly when he was at his scat; kept a finger in his mouth or 
nose practically all the time, and frequently rocked back and forth 
on his chair. 
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As soon as Gordon entered and before the investigator began the 
psychological examination, he began to tell what he could do, 
Throughout the examination he maintained this individualistic and 
egotistical manner, saying constantly, “That’s easy.” He excused 
all his shortcomings by saying, “Oh, I didn’t understand you.” He 
never waited for an explanation, but always started to answer before 
the examiner had finished the directions. He passed successfully 
only the date at the nine j'car level, and only the drawing of the 
designs from memory at the ten year level. His mental age and 
intelligence ciuotient are given at the beginning of tlic report. 

“Sure, I like school and everything in school. I like the kids, too,” 
was Gordon’s answer to the Investigator’s questions concerning his 
attitude toward school. 

Gordon is one of two brothers in a decidedly superior home, from 
the economic standpoint, for the father is a manufacturer. The 
mother is very much interested in the boy, but, according to the prin¬ 
cipal, says that the teacher docs not understand him, while the teacher 
insists that obedience is not taught at home, so the school can do 
very little. 

CARL—Chronological Age 10.10. 

Grade 5 A 
Mental Age 12.7. 

Intclligance Quotient 116. 

I-Iis fifth grade teacher called him average In intelligence, in age, 
and in conduct, for his grade. She said that he was reliable and de¬ 
pendable. Nearly 80 per cent of the behavior difficulties given on the 
symptom sheet were checked under the frequency of “never” for this 
cliild. The only ones tiiat were said to occur “often” were "inatten¬ 
tion,” “restlessness,” and “carelessness about his work,” 

The observation records made on Carl arc singularly free from any 
sort of conflict with authority, for, during the times that he wliispered 
or talked to a classmate, a look from the teacher was a reprimand 
sufficient to make him return to his work. At other times he seemed 
content to look at his neighbors or the children around him, without 
making any effort to communicate with them. His periods-of what 
the teacher termed inattention seemed to center around the manipula¬ 
tion of something that interested him. Yet he was always aware of 
what was going on in the recitation, for he was able to answer when 
called on. As he worked, he twisted his hair into little spirals, then 
untwisted it. 
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The test situation interested him. He was very coopcjative and 
after each response he gave the examiner a direct, inciuiring smile. 
At the average adult level he passed only the test involving the repeti¬ 
tion of six digits backwards. His mental age and intelligence quotient 
are given at tJjc bcginnijtg of tlie report. He responded to the 
investigator's questions wlthorit any diflidencc. He liked school, his 
teacher, and all the other children. Reading was his favorite sub¬ 
ject, stories of war and adventure being most interesting. Baseball 
was his favorite game. "When asked what he would like to be when he 
grew up, he answered without any hesitancy, “electrician,” 

Carl is one of six children. His father is a mechanic in an indus¬ 
trial establtshment. 

ALBERT—Chronnlogfcal Age 7.10. 

Gr.i(lc 2 n, 

Mental A|t« 7.8. 

Intelligence Quotient 98. 

Albert was chaiactcrizcd as average in age, intelligence, and con¬ 
duct, for tlic second grade, although he was in the "B" division of the 
grade. With the exception of “wluspcriiig” ntid talking without 
permission,” which was reported as happening “seldom,” the symptom 
sheet filled ovit hy his teacher classified every other difficulty on the 
sheet as “never" for him. 

An analj'sis of the classroom observations made on this child 
reveals no conduct to which the teacher might object. A few times 
that he whispered to his neighbors, the teacher shook her head and he. 
went back to work. 

Diii'ing the psydiologic.'il examination lie wa.s very calm and tried 
hard to get his responses correct. He took time to reply, and seemed 
to be mustering his forces for the right answers, His reaction to 
praise was a very favorable one. He failed all tests beyond the eight 
year level. Hi.s mental age and intelligence quotient are given at 
the beginning of the report. He said that of all things that he did 
in school he liked best to draw. Albert liked school, his leachcr, and 
all the children except one boy. When asked why he didn't like this 
boy, lie replied, "He’s too fresh.” Tlic examiner asked what he 
meant hy “fresli" and he answ'ered "He pushed another boy down." 

The father is an c.xccutivc for a business concern, Albert has no 
brothers nor sisters, hut, as he said, "I have three turtles, an alligator, 
and a cat." 




Vn. Conclusions 


1. The first phase of this study, namely, a city-wide investigation 
of behavior problems of clemcntaiy school children as seen by their 
principals and teachers, has been summarized in III. Its results 
serve, in the main, to verify the work of other investigators in this 
field. It conohQratc.s the findings of Haggerty, Wickman «and 
Yourmnn that the "attacking forms of behavior" (disobedience, de¬ 
fiance, stealing, lying, sex offences) constituted problems for the 
teachers and were for them tlie most serious. These modes of be¬ 
havior interfere with the smooth running of the school and frustrate 
the teacher's authority. 

2. The main conclusions from the second phase of the study in 
which a group of cliildren designated as problems by their teachers 
were compared with a group of children in the same classrooms 
described by their teachers as average in behavior, may be sum¬ 
marized as follows; 

a. Between the two groups of children selected for the class¬ 
room observation study^—28 problem children, and 28 children 
chosen by their teachers as being average in behavior, there was not 
a statistically reliable difference in intelligence quotients. Misgrad- 
ing for Iife-,ige w.is twice ns great for the problem group as for tlic 
average group; wliilc misgrading for mental age was twice as great 
as ill the problem group. Ten children (five in each group) liatl 
repeated a grade, and seven of the ten had repeated the first grade. 

b. A total of 595 observations, each 15 minutes in length, were 
made. Only one child was observed at a time, and at different 
hours of the school day. Each child had a minimum of 150 minutes 
of direct classroom observation. 

c. The data from the observations were classified into 46 cate¬ 
gories designed to be muiually exclusive. Tlic method of anal)'sis 
was to count the occurrence of the observed behavior responses. A 
comparison of the observed behavior of the two groups on a percentage 
basis in relation to the total observed behavior showed no statistically 
significant differences between the two groups. A relationship be¬ 
tween the frequency of response for the two groups, based on the 
ratio of the problem children's responses to those of the average 
cliildrcn .showed .striking differences, with the percentages of fre¬ 
quency much higher for the problem children, A comparison of abso¬ 
lute frequcticies for both groups showed iniicli greater frequencies for 
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tlie problem cJiiJdren. When a comparison was inacle of ccrtaiji cate¬ 
gories containing behavior to which the tcaclicrs objected, there were 
striking’ differences between the two groups, with the higher percent¬ 
ages for the problem group. These categories contained behavior 
which, from the standpoint of the teacher, was annoying, and upset 
the order and peace of the classroom, and interfered with the other 
children. 

d. A comparison "was made for the 20 of the 28 pairs which 
permitted a matching for IQ. The problem group showed greater 
activity by a difference which Was 4.5 its standard error. Other 
than this, these data permit no conclusion in regard to the relation 
between IQ and classroom behavior. 

e. The symptom sheet of definite classroom difTicviltics sho-wed 
pronounced statistical differences in the direction of the problem 
group when separate columns of frequency were compared for both 
groups of children. 

/. The results of an Informal teacher interview, designed to re¬ 
veal attitude toward problem children Indicated tliai in tlic opinion 
of these teachers the difficulties of their problem children were due 
to home or to innate factors. 

A measure of reliability of the observation records was secured 
by correlating the odd-cven observations; for the linlvcs, both groups 
combined, the correlation was .72 with a PE of .04; foi' the average 
group .76 with a PE of .05; for the problem group .41 with a PE 
of .11, Witli tlic use of the Spearman-Brown Propliccj^ Formula, 
the reliability coefficients became .84, .86 and .58 respectively. From 
an analysis of the records, the investigator believes that tlic factor of 
inconstancy of problem behavior accounts to a large extent for the 
difference between the reliability coefficients for the two groups. 

The method of direct classroom observation used in the second 
phase of this study offers possibilities for further investigation, for, 
by a refinement and redefinition of the categories, individual varia¬ 
tions in behavior and interrelations in behavior might be brought out 
much more conclusively, and a more significantly reliable body of 
data would doubtless result. The time factor should be given more 
consideration in studies of this type, for there should he some recog¬ 
nition of the duration of prolonged activity. 
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I. INTRODUCTION AND STATEMENT OF PROBLEM 

In the study of the development of any behavior category, periods 
of transition arc of especial interest, periods in 'which a given be¬ 
havior pattern takes on new significiincc in relation to a larger pat¬ 
tern. In children's drawings of a man it is normally near four 
years of age that the configuration of pencil marks on paper first 
assumes to adult eyes a vague resemblance to the object. The 
early dominance of the motor component is giving way to the per¬ 
ceptual. The child has begun to point out chance similarities be¬ 
tween his pencil marks and a familiar object, to attempt to shape 
his grnpliic forms to resemble this object, to criticize his dra'wing 
in terms of liis success or failure in portraying it. 

Without knowledge of the drawing process the completed graphic 
pattern may be indistinguishable from the Citrlier scribblings, but 
t)ie sequence of its line-by-line construction, t)ie shifting manipula¬ 
tion of botli pencil and paper, and especially the accompanying 
verbal comment.s, show clearly a nascent recognition of the repre¬ 
sentative function of drawing and a bewildering complexity and 
variability of bclitivior in the child's exploration of the newly recog¬ 
nized potentialities in the paper and pencil situation. 

Tile total observable bcliavior which accompanies the graphic 
patterns in this period of beginnings has received little attention. 
Even less study lias been accorded the setting of these patterns in 
relation to fine motor control, visual perception, previous experience 
with paper and pencil, the degree of mastery of verbal symbols, and 
the many factors both immediate and remote which condition the 
child’s response to the request to draw a man. 

In their normative study of infant behavior Gesell and Thomp¬ 
son have shown liow important to an understanding of mental 
growtli is the anticipatory phase of a behavior pattern. Their pro¬ 
cedure was designed to reveal “the total tide of behaviev rather 
than eventual success of performance" (9, p. 15), the relation of 
any behavior item to the antecedent and subsequent phases of the 
temporal pattern and to the total, momentary pattern of which it 
is a part. They have charted the sequence of behavior items in the 
paper and pencil situation within the first year of life. Data for 
age levels above 56 weeks have not yet been published. 

In ail earlier report of the preliminary normative investigation 
Gcsell describes two items which refer to the representation of the 
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humiiii figure (6, pp. 88, 374-375). The “man with head and legs” is 
assigned an A rating at 48 months, the “recognizable man” a B 
rating at 60 months.^ In a later publication the “man with head 
and legs” is not mcntionetl and tlic “recognizable man” is placed 
between 48 and 60 months of age (7, p. 216). The description 
of these items permits varying interpretations on the part of ex¬ 
aminers as CO what constitutes h “recognizable man.” Ncitlicr the 
anticipatory pliases in this graphic pattern nor its setting in tlic 
total observable momentary pattern is described.* 

Goodcnougli’s (10) scale for the measurement of intelligence by 
a single drawing of a man is designed for analysis of the completed 
graphic pattern without knowledge of the accompanying behavior. 
The only (li:ffcventiation made within drawings which to adult eyes 
hear no resemblavtce to the human figure is one of degree of motor 
control. Those wliicli are vaguely representative, but which are 
Jess well developed than is Gcsell's “recognizable man,” are dis¬ 
tinguished for the most part by the number of parts of the body 
drawn. A mental age of 42 months is earned by the differentiation 
of two parts by forms recognizable to the adult. With few excep¬ 
tions three months of mental age arc added for eacli additional part; 
As our data will show, examiners differ widely in the scoruig of 
these nascent representative drawings when knowledge of the draw¬ 
ing process is lacking. 

It is only in the biOKiaphical studies (2, 15, 16, 2J, 5, and others) in 
which the drawing development of an individual cliild 1ms been 
recorded over a period of months or years that the anticipatory and 
sub.sequent phases of the first “recognizable" graphic representation 
of a man have been reported and that an attempt has been made to 
record the accompanying behavior and interpret the pattern in rela¬ 
tion la its total setting. 

Luquet argues that the biographical method, in which a continu¬ 
ous record is kept of all spontaneous drawings of the child, is the 
beginning and cud of any psychological analysis of drawing. It 
sets the problems to be studied by other methods and serves as a 

‘An rating signifies that 20 to 49 per cent of his aubjecls were succobh- 
ful, fl E iflt'mg that 6S to 84- per cent passed the test. 

*Ir the recent publication by Gcscll and Thompson, received by tlic writer 
after the present inport went to press, tentative revisc<l nonnH are outlined 
for the pve-school period. The “man with head and lews" is placed at ‘VS 
months, n “man with feel” is placed at ^0 months, and the “recognizable 
man" is not inentioncci (9n, pp. 267-26S). 
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check on the validity of results obtained. For an interpretation of 
any graplilc pattern Jic requires information on the order in which 
the parts were drawn, “the way in which it was drawn,” the child's 
intention, In’s personality, interests, and quality of mind, the number 
of drawings previously made of other objects as well as of the object 
represented in the graphic pattci'ii under consideration, the behavior 
just preceding the drawing act, the mental set at the time of drawing, 
and any conditions both immediate and remote which may limit 
spontaneity of cx|)rcssion (18, p. 211). Rouma’s requirements are 
similar (23, p. 157). In his discussion of the measurement of in¬ 
telligence by drawing he states that to judge the individual child’s 
level of development by this means one must secure at least 20 
drawings in chronological sequence. The observer must be present 
during tlie drawing process, must note all verbal comments and 
must know the amount of training or practice the child has had. 
Willie not essential he considers it of value to observe the way in 
which the child works and the time consumed. 

Tile difficulty of evaluating the completed graphic pattern with¬ 
out knowledge of its line-by-line construction is clearly shown by 
Brown in lus description of the drawing of an elephant by Ruth W. 
at three years of age. Seven parts of tlic body were differentiated 
but the finished product appeared an "indistinguishable jumble” of 
overl.ipping p.arts, “What with tlic extreme rudeness of tlic indi¬ 
vidual features and tlie complete disorder of their relation, by the 
time such a drawing wa.s done it 'was impossible to trace any purpose 
in it. Had I not seen the process I should certainly have thought 
tlicsc diawings mere scrawls, named by the child purely as symbols" 
(2, pp. 11-12). 

Stern and Stern (25, p. 2) describe a technique of recording the 
line-by-line construction of a drawing which they occasionally used 
in the biographical study of their son Gunther. As the child drew 
on a blackboard tlic parents stood behind him and made a free¬ 
hand copy of the graphic pattern as it developed. They consider 
this method applicable to the early age levels only as any seif- 
consciousness at being watched destroys the spontaneity of the child. 

A cross-sectional study in whicli the child is presented at stated 
intervals witli a series of prearranged behavior situations facilitates 
tlie acquisiiion of some of the information considered essential by 
Luquel and Roiima for the interpretation of any drawing. Re¬ 
curring samples of the anticipatory and subsequent plmses of a given 
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graphic pattern may be obtained and specific aspects of the total 
momentary pattern may be uniformly recorded and analyzed. 
Rouma (23) discusses the advantages of this metliod and himself 
made use of it in combination with his biographical studies, He 
does not, however, report the details of his procedure. His work, 
extending over a period of 13 years, is the most comprehensive study 
to date of children's drawings from the genetic point of view, The 
method has been developed by Gcsell (6) and Gcsell and Thomp¬ 
son (9, 9a) in the normative survey but, as previously stated, only 
preliminary data have been reported for age levels above 56 weeks. 

The present study has as its setting this normative survey. A 
group of subjects whose behavior growth lias been charted since 
early infancy was examined by the writer at the four-year level. 
In the course of the regular four-year developmental examination 
a series of drawing situations was introduced, designed to explore 
more thoroughly than has previously been done in this period of 
nascent representative drawing the graphic patterns of a man ob¬ 
tained under semi-cxperimcntal conditions. Analysis of the rela¬ 
tionship of these patterns to the early growth history of the subjects 
and to the current level of development in otlicr fields of bcliavlor 
is not included in the present report. Our concern is (rr) an 
analysis of the degree of uniformity or variability In drawing be¬ 
havior elicited under varying conditions, uniform for this group 
of four-year-old children, (i) an interpretation of the graphic pat¬ 
terns in the light of the accompanying verbal comments and postural 
behavior of the child, and (c) a description of those aspects of 
present behavior which foreshadow characteristics of later stages of 
drawing development described by others. 

A review of the literature reveals various and often conflicting 
statements concerning the child’s abilitj' to modify his accustomed 
mode of representing a man to accord with adult instructions. There 
is disagreement, too, as to the amount of variability within the 
spontaneous drawings of an individual when no specific suggestions 
are given. 

The .apparent indifference of the young child to the visual appear¬ 
ance of an object and his failure to modify his dr.iwing to accord 
with a visible model or copy has received the attention of many 
investigators (22, 26, 20, 21, 2). Goodenougli summarizes the 
findings as follows; 
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To ihc lilllc child, ihe visual appearance of nn object at 
noy piven instnni is secondary to the more general facts 
wliich he has learned about it. . . . His drawings of a model 
placed before (lim do not differ from liis drawings of the same 
object wlicn no model is present. The mode) serves no other 
piirposc than tliat of determining the subject to be drawn, after 
which (he (Irnwirig proceeds according (o his concept of the 
object and nni according to its iminedintc visual appearance 
(11, pp. SOS-Od). 

Wliile it is ficncrally nfireed that the main features of the draw¬ 
ing arc modi/:etl hut little if at all hy the prc.scnce of model or copy 
there is evidence that it may exert a positive effect upon the addition 
of details. Partridge asked 200 children from 7 to 13 years of 
age to draw from model a seated woman. Over 90 per cent drew 
the liat witli foatlicrs which .she was wearing; many drew her rings 
find buckle; 50 per cent of the group represented the fact that licr 
hands were clasped in her lap (21, pp. 173-176). In the biographi¬ 
cal studies of four children llrown (2, pp. 67-68) records several 
instances prior to 48 montlis in which a definite effort is made to 
reproduce the visual appearance of model or copy and criticize the 
drawing hy rcfeicncc to it. In suniniariziag the /indiogs lie notes 
that drawing from copy is easier tlian from model and that while 
the latter discourages further aliempls the former may give added 
confidence. 

The effect of verbally suggesting parts of the body to be included 
in the drawing is reported in several studies. Passy (22, p. 615), 
in order to elicit the representation of facial and head features by 
a seven-)’c.ir-o](] bo.r, rcinimlcd the cliild of cacli part in turn, saying, 
"What docs one see with?” "Where are his ears?** These parts, 
added on rciiuest, had appeared in earlier spontaneous drawings. 
Brown (2, p. 45) ie[ioit.s the case of a child of 43 months who, in 
response to the examiner’s suggestion, added arms and hands to his 
first drawing of a man, in which head, legs, and facial features had 
been spontaneously reprcnientefl, 

Baldwin records the efforts of his daughter, between 19 and 27 
months of age, to imitate his rough representations of animals and 
men drawn as the child watched. Prior to 27 months "the 'draw¬ 
ing' wii.s simjd)’ tlie vagiie.st and most general imitation of the 
teacher’s inoveniciits'* (1, p. 83). At 27 months a change in pro¬ 
cedure was instituted. Baldwin named in turn the various parts of 
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the pictured man as he drew. TUc child looked iixtently at the 
copy and drew in order several parts in KnipJiic forms clearly recog¬ 
nizable to an adult. "The fact was unmistakable timt with sim¬ 
plification of the figure by breaking it up into parts had come also 
the idea of tracery imitation and its imperfect execution” (I, p. 87). 

Rouma (23, p. 36) attempted to improve the drawings of several 
subnormal subjects by presenting them witli a model and dictating 
in succession the parts to be drawn. He secured a tcnipovavy en¬ 
largement of the formula® but no permanent advance. This author 
also describes a memory drawing, made by a normal boy of 46 
months, after discussion and analysis of a scene in a picture showing 
a child helping his mother carry a basket. "The man is repre¬ 
sented in habitual manner but the result of the analysis of the 
picture is manifested by a profusion of details which tlie child does 
not ordinarily draw” (23, p. 97). 

Among factors wliicli have been found to inlluencc the child’s 
graphic patterns of a man, size of paper is mentioned by a number 
of investigators (2, 15, 23). The relative proportion of parts as 
■well as the size of the total drawing may be governed by the size 
of the sheet. Rouma (23, pp. 76-85) argues that mucli of the dis¬ 
proportion of parts common ui the drawings of young cliildren is 
the result of a restriction of moTCinent imposed by t)ic barrier uf 
the paper's edge. The drawing is started on a huge scale regard¬ 
less of the size of the sheet and succeeding parts are diminished 
and contorted in an effort to crowd them into the small remaining 
space. He finds likewise a wide variability in the relative propor¬ 
tion of parts in successive drawings by the same child when con¬ 
ditions arc held constant. Each of two children, six and seven 


’The term “formiilB” or “schema” has received various connotations. 
W. Stern (26, pp. 369-70) defines it as "an optical picture in which a 
mental idea is Tepresented by ‘natural’ optical symbols. . . . The stroke 
in a ‘schema’ must, therefore, have some likeness, however cli.stant, with 
the object represented.” Krotzsch (qvroted by Stern, p, 369) limits the 
term to a drawing which has become mechanical. “A 'schema' means 
fixation. Fixation is shown only in the automatic application of the same 
rhythmical movemcnls.” We use the term as sj'nonymous with Liiqiiet's 
“type," the child's customary mode of representing an object, wlirch changes 
gradually through the combined infliienee of ni.ilurntion mid external con¬ 
ditioning factors (16). It implies neither that the graphic forms are of 
necessity "natural optical symbols” nor that the mnvemeiits used are auto¬ 
matic and rhythmical. It docs imply that the cnnfigiiiatlnn of lines Is 
used as a symbol for the object and is modified but little if at nil by the 
angle from which it is seen or by changea in per.spectivc. 
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years of age, nintle a series of four drawings on two successive 
days. Tilt proportion ratios for the several parts of the body varied 
greatly. Rouma cites these findings in criticism of the reliability 
of Schnytcji’s (24) minute mensurements of tlic relative size of 
the parts in children’s drawings, made in an unsuccessful effort 
to establish age norms for approximation to classic st.indards of 
proportion, 

Impressed by the symbolic character of children's drawings and 
the meager influence of model or copy some writers have stressed 
the rigidity of the formula, its unvarying character despite specific 
instructions or cliangc of conditions under which the drawing is 
made. Passy (22, p. 614) deplores the “lack of sincerity of the 
little artist,” who will not "take the trouble to observe,” but 
mechanically reproduces Ids memory image of the first drawing 
made by some adult in his presence. O'Shea states that "the peculiar 
diagranimatlcal representation of any object is strikingly charac¬ 
teristic of a child in all of his drawings and any one characteristic 
that appears in an object in any picture will be shown in all the 
pictures of that object drawn” (20, p. 1020). 

Tliei'c is some evidence that this tendency toward uniformity is 
Jess marked in the nascent period of representative drawing tJian 
in those later stages which have received more extensive study. 
Lukens (15, p. 85) observed in the drawings of Helen S. tliat 
conventionalization increased after four years of age. The sug¬ 
gestion of movement and facial expression secured by a few bold 
strokes at 48 months liad been replaced at 62 months by a conven¬ 
tionalized formula. IJrown reports an increased simplification and 
conveiitionidiziition in tlic drawings of Ruth after 52 months of 
age (2, pp. 32-33). He attributes this to "frequent repetition of the 

same figure till the easiest way of producing it has been discovered” 

(2, p. 70). 

Tlie biographical studies yield ample evidence of uneven progress 
in the development of representative drawing. Formulae in the 
making are fluid and highly variable. There are recurrent periods 
of flux, high and low points in the representative value of the draw¬ 
ings of an individual cJiild, fleeting anticipations of some characteristic 
which later becomes a relatively stable part of the graphic symbol 
for a man. 

Luquet has traced the appearance, disappearance, anil reappearance 
of various parts of the bod)' in the drawings of Siinonnc (16, p. 132). 
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Arms M’cre first leprcsenteil at 41 months, were fairly constant cUirinK 
the ensuing month, appeared occasionally thereafter prior to 63 
months when they were adopted as a permanent part of the formula. 
The trunk was drawn occasionally at 45 months, once at 57 months, 
nnd invariably after 63 months. A striking'lnck of uniformity both 
In the parts of the body represented and in the synthesis of these 
parts is shown in an cYample citied by Luciuet in which a child of 
39 months made eight drawings of a man at a single sitting (17 
p. 687 find Figure 9, p. 702). Four are without arms; in three, 
arms are attached to the head, in one, to the legs. One man is 
without facial features, one has eyes alone, four have eyes and 
either mouth or nose, and two have all three features. He attributes 
this variability to a fluctiiatioa of attention. In any single drawing 
the child repaesents but a small number of the characteristics which 
form n part of his concept of a man. Those parts of the body 
nnd those relationships which occur to him at the moment are repre¬ 
sented, Attention wanders and the drawing is considered com¬ 
plete (17, p. 691). 

In a biographical study of four children between the ages of 27 
and 64 months of age Brown comments upon an alternation be¬ 
tween attention to detail and attention to general outline: 

... Che rule seems io be (hat each considerable advance in 
realism 'wna attended \vith increased Attention to detail, and 
with a corresponding detriment to the organic unity of the 
drawing. With his limited range of oitcntion, the little one 
does not seem able to accomplish n new differentiation in hla 
dgiirca without some loss of Integration; and more perfect 
integration must be paid for with some corresponding loss of 
previously acquired differentiation (2, p. 71). 

Eng considers this alternation between excellence of general outline 
and excellence of detail, amply illustrated in the drawings of her 
niece, to be an instance of what is probably a “psychological law 
of great generality” found in many behavior patterns (5, p. 24). 

Prior to the development of a relatively stable mode of repre¬ 
senting the human figure, at the beginning of the fifth year, Eng 
(5, pp. 9-37) records the appearance and disappearance of several 
distinct formulae each of which is preceded by a period of scribble. 
By four years of age the essential parts of tlie body were usually 
present but there continued to be high and low points in the gen- 
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cral representative value of the drawing and considerable varia¬ 
bility in detail. Eng attributes the periods of scribble preceding the 
appearance of a new formula to intentional practice on the part of 
the child. Previously unused geometrical forms, dominant in these 
practice periods, later appeared in the representation of an object. 
These "industriously repeated and apparently intentional exercises" 
(5, p. 29) persisted through the eighth year, when the study ter¬ 
minated. They occurred throughout in alternation with well- 
developed formalized drawing. 

These reports from the biographical studies suggest the need for 
exploring under experimental condihons both tJie extent of spon¬ 
taneous variability in the cliild’s graphic patterns and the effect 
of specific suggestions and varying instructions. 

In the present study a group of four-year-old children were re¬ 
quested to draw a man in a scries of nine controlled situations, to 
be detailed below. The conditions imposed made varying demands 
upon mental and motor development. They were designed to elicit 
modification of the child's spontaneous graphic patterns in response 
to various forms of verbal and visual suggestion. 

In summary, the purpose of the study is an analysis of the four- 
year-old child's ability to represent a man in a series of prescribed 
behavior situations. Tiie study differs from previous ones in the 
field of children’s drawings in the following respects: 

(a). The choice of a group of subjects exactly four years of 
age, highly homogeneous as to mental maturity and as to social, 
economic, and educational background, whose mental development 
in various fields of behavior has been observed and tested at regular 
intervals from early infancy. 

(A). The presentation of a series of controlled situations de¬ 
signed to measure, in this period of nascent representative drawing, 
the degree of uniformity or variability in drawing behavior and the 
extent of adaptation to specific instructions and varying conditions. 

(r). The use of a technique for recording the line-by-line con¬ 
struction of the graphic pattern in the course of the drawing act, 
which is somewhat more inclusive and more exact than any previously 
reported. 

(ri), The interpretation of the graphic patterns in the light of 
accompanying verbal and postural behavior which is uniformly 
recorded for the group. 
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(e). The setting of the series of drawing situations within a 
clinical examination which offers a rich background of information 
on the development of associated behavior patterns. 



II. METHOD 
A. Subjects 

The setting of the study within the normative survey, in progress 
since 1927 at the Clinic of Child Development of Yale University, 
has been described above. The experimental group forms a part 
of tlic larger normative group, examined at the Clinic at regular 
intervals since four weeks of age. The data were secured during 
the course of and supplementary to the regular developmental clini¬ 
cal examinations at the four-year level. These examinations were 
given on two successive days within a few days of the child^s fourth 
birthday. All data were collected between January and July of 
1933. 

Twenty-four children from the normative group were available 
for the study. Five were used in preliminary work to test our 
method of recording the drawing process and to standardize pro¬ 
cedure. Because of illness or emotional disturbance the records of 
three were.,considered unreliable and were omitted from the com¬ 
putations. The remaining 16, U boys and 5 girls, comprise the 
experimental group. The normative subjects were carefully se¬ 
lected during infancy 

to constitute A homogeneous group from the stnndpeint of 
socio-economic status and educatlonol background of parents 
nnrl race. The parents of the infants vnre all horn in the 
United States end their erandparents were of northern Eutopean 
extraction. Only chose infants were included whose parents 
were of middle status with respect to occupation, schooling, 
avocational interests, home equipment and household furnish¬ 
ings, The fathers' occupations gave ratings from 4.98 to 11.74 
based on the Barr Scale of Occupationol Intelligence (9, p. 5). 

The social and educational background of the experimental group, 
as judged by tlie Barr Scale ratings and the number of years of 
schooling of both parents, is given in Table 1. 

All children of the experimental group were in. good health at 
four years of age, None had attended nursery school or kinder¬ 
garten. The average mental age of the subjects, as measured at 
the four-year examination by means of the Yale Developmental 
Schedules* and the Stanford Binct Trats, is slightly above 48 

''Early norms far Ihc pre-!»cliool period are given by Gcsell (6) and terta- 
tlvc revised norms by Gcscll nnd Thompson (9/i, pp, 265-268). 
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TABLE 1 

SeXj Chronological Ace, ano Mental Ace of tbe Subjects, OccupatiosiAL akd Educational Status of the Parents, 
Time Interval between the Two Sittincs at the Fwr-Ye-ar Examination 
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months. The number of days deviation from the chronological 
age of 48 months at the time of the first sitting and the interval 
between sittings is shown for each child. 


B. Procedure 

Prior to the first sitting the examiner called in the home to 
secure information on health history since the last examination, 
daily schedule, play interests, play ecjiiipmcnt, and certain Items of 
personal-social development. In most cases she made initial ac¬ 
quaintance with the child and awakened his interest in the proposed 
trip to tlie Clinic. On the examination days she drove motlier and 
child to and from the Clinic and made further incidental observa¬ 
tions on personality and lang:uage development. 

Examiner and child entered the examining room together. The 
multiple cubes of the Yale Developmental Schedules had been 
arranged oa a low table and the child was encouraged to “Make 
something with the blocks. Make anything you like." The room 
was furnished with table, two chairs, a small closed cabinet con¬ 
taining the test materials, and in the far corner a flight of steps, 
used in observing gross motor activity. An observer and the 
mother were seated in an adjoining room separated from the ex¬ 
amining room by a one-way-vision screen (8, p. 641) which gave an 
unobstructed view of the child’s activities. 

The examiner presented the test materials and made brief nota¬ 
tions and a stop-watch record of behavior. Spontaneous conversa¬ 
tion was encouraged and any questions wliich did not interfere 
with the prescribed procedure were answered. 

In all drawing situations the paper was placed directly in front 
of the child, seated at the low table to the examiner’s right, and 
the pencil presented in the midline. Full freedom of movement was 
permitted during construction of the drawing, provided only that 
the paper remained flat upon the table-top. No suggestions on 
teclmique were given and the child was allowed to rotate tlie sheet 
at will, to stand, or to walk around the table and draw from a 
new angle. If the process were interrupted by irrelevant activity 
the subject was reminded of tlie task by repetition of the instruc- 
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tions and was encouraged to continue. After completion of a 
drawing the examiner pointed out various segments which appeared 
to be intended as representations of parts of the body and asked the 
child to name them, saying, "What’s tUat?" "What did you 
make here?" 

The test items were presented in a uniform prearranged order 
except in occasional instances when co-operation was poor. In 
this event items such as the Binct colors, weights, coins, or the 
handedness tests, which appeared neutral in suggestive value fox 
the drawing series, were introduced out of turn in order to re¬ 
establish interest. 

An observer, behind the one-way-vision screen, recorded verbatim 
the child’s verbal comments and any questions of the examiner not 
included in the routine procedure. In the drawing situations she 
copied the graphic pattern line by line as it developed, recording 
sequence of line by number and direction by arrow. Near the mar¬ 
gin of the copy sheet the child’s comments and naming of the parts 
were recorded. The moment of their occurrence was shown by 
a number corresponding to the number of the line under construc¬ 
tion when the comment occurred. The symbol Q preceding a nota¬ 
tion Indicated that the comment occurred in response to the ex¬ 
aminer's request to name a given segment of the drawing. 

If the child altered the original orientation of the paper to him¬ 
self either by rotation of the sheet or by walking around the table, 
the observer rotated her copy sheet to correspond, indicating by 
letter the side which formed the top, i.e., the portion farthest from 
the child, at the moment of drawing each line. At the end of each 
sitting the examiner and the observer combined tlicir records and 
added notations of a general nature on emotional tone and degree 
of cooperation. The child's drawings were then compared with 
the observer's copies and with the help of notations on the latter 
arrows and numbers were placed on the originals,^ 

The copies, often made of necessity at high speed, were poor 
reproductions, but were adequate to transfer the desired information 
to the originals. The observer's record sheet was especially useful 


‘The writer is indebted to Dr. Trances Hg both for development of the 
recording lecUniqHc nnd for her skilled service as observer, and to Miss 
Glenna Dullis, who substituted for Dr. Ilg in the latter part of the experi¬ 
ment. 
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In reconstructing a drawing which the child had terminated with 
an effacing scribble. If the dnawing process moved slowly the 
observer added detailed notations on grasp of pencil and occa¬ 
sionally made diagrams in illustration, 

Apart from stop-watch notations no writing was required of the 
examiner. She was able to foster the natural play aspect of the 
drawing situations and participate in the “game,’’ within the limits 
of the prescribed conditions. This favored spontaneous behavior on 
the part of the child and incrCtised cooperation. Tiiough the ob¬ 
server was seated less than three feet from the subject her presence 
was detected in only a few instances and then elicited no more than 
a casual glance or query. 

C. Order of Test Items 

The drawing situations were interspersed among other test items 
in a sequence designed to secure maximum cooperation and to min¬ 
imize perseveration and transfer effects. 

1. Firs! Sitting, 

1. Mtitlple Cdbos (6, pp. 109-11), 

< 7 ) Spontaneous block building. c) lllock gate. 

I/) Block bridge. Block stairway. 

2. Spontaneous drawing. 

Instructions; “Draw sumctliing for me. Draw anything 
you like." 

3. Drawing Situation 1. 

4. Drawing Situation 2. 

5. Drawing Situation 3. 

6. Copying geometrical forms (6, p. 85). 

Three trials are given with each form. 

n) Circle. d) Triangle. 

b) Cross. e) Diamond. 

c) Square. 

7. Gescll man conripletion drawing (6, p. 130). 

8. Man coinpleLiun series. 

Twenty-one incomplete drawings of a man in mimeo¬ 
graphed form arc presented singly in sequence. These 
drawings are similar to the Gesell picture (Item 7 
above) but in the series one part only is missing in 
.any one picture, while in the Gcscli test several parts 
arc simultaneously absent. The missing part is either 
a single member, as one leg, or mcmbcr.s of a pair, 
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ns two arms, nr half a member, aa half the trunk or 
hair on one side of the head only. In rcprodiicing 
the Gesell picture other minor changes were made 
with the purpose of increasing ease of recognition: 
the arms extend downward,- there are five fingers In¬ 
stead of throe; the legs are longer and the con¬ 
formation of the facial features is soenewhnt more 
realistic. The parts missing and the order of presen¬ 
tation are as follows: 


el) Both legs and feet, 
l>) Botli arms and hands, 
r) Head. 

r/) One leg and foot. 

#) One side of the head, one 
eye, half the mouth. 

/) One arm and hand, 

Both eyes, 

/r) Trunk. 

/) One eye, 
j) Half tlie trunk. 


t) Mouth. 

1) Doth ears. 
ui) Both feet. 

») Hose, 
o) One ear. 
fi) One fool. 

q) Hair. 

r) Both hands. 

/) Hair on one side of head, 

t) One hand. 

u) One side of the neck and 

half the necktie. 


9. Tracing of Fortetis mazes ((, p. 86). 

10. Slscrimination of forms (28). 

11. Seguin form board. 

12. Naming four coins (28). 

13. Caiinting 4, 10,'and 13'pennies (28). 

14. Action Agent Teat (27, p. 146). 

15. Definitions: use or belter (28). 

16. Comparison of lines (28). 

17. Naming colors (28). 

IS, Aesthetic comparison (28). 

19, Giving the number of fingers (28). 

20, Finding omissions in pictures (28). 

21, Repetition of digits (28). 

22, Comprehension questions (28). 

23, Repetition of plirasea and sentences (2S). 

24, Walking boards* 

Time and error scores are taken on a series of four 
boards, 8, 6, 4, and 2 inches wide, respectively, 

25, Free play period.* 

Observation and stop-watch records of spontaneous pLay 


For observation of Items 24- and 35 the child was taken to another 


room. 
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behavior under controlcd conclitiona foi a period of 
15 minutes, 

2. Socoiifl Sil/ilif/. 

26. Binct pictures (2B). 

27. Drawing Siliintlnn 4. 

2B. Pellet mid bottle situations.* 

29. Drawing Situnilon £. 

30. Drn\ving Situation 5. 

31. Comparison of weights (28). 

32. Drawing Situation 7. 

33. Eye preference test. 

The Miles V*Scopc and a aeries of pictures of simple 
objects arc used. 

34. Hand preference in clasping hands. 

35. Distinguishing right and left (28). 

3£. Pointing out parts of the body. 

As nn introduction to Situation 8 of the dinwing series 
(Item 37) (he child is asked to point to the parts of 
Ilia own body ns the examiner speaks the name of 
each in turn. Instructions: "Show me yonr nose. Put 
your linger on your nose." "Show me yonr eyes,” etc. 
Order as follows: NosC( eyes, mouth, hnir, legs, arms, 
head, stomach, feet, hands, ears. The term "stomach’' 
is used rather than "trunk" or "body" because of 
the finding, in preliminary work, that the Inuec tcims 
are more confusing and less specific to the child. 
Since both the instructions and the order of the first 
four items arc those used in the Stanford Binct test 
at the three-year level (28) the child's response to 
these is scored for inclusion in the mental age rating 
secured by this scale. 

37. Drawing Situation 8. 

38. Drawing bubbles (6, p, 133). 

39. Giving sex (23). 

40. Giving family name (28). 

41. Drawing Situation 9. 

42. Additional items of the Stanford Dinet Scale. 

43. Hand preference in ball throwing. 


°Tlic early phases of the pellet and bottle hclinvior liave been described 
by Gescll and Thompson, and tentative norms are given for 60 months of 
age (9(J, pp. 54, 121, 268). 
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D. Drawing Situations 

For all drawings exclusive of those in Situations 5 and 6, paper 
by II inches was used. In Situations 5 and 6, tlie “Little Man"' 
and the “Big Man" at the second sitting, the measurements of the 
sheet were 20 by 15 inches. The conditions imposed, the exavniner's 
instructions, and the purpose for which each of the several situations 
was designed, are as follows: 

1. First Sitting. 

a. Situation 1, the "Man.** 

Conditians; No suggesttous are offered other than naming the 
object to be drawn. The method of presenting the materials has 
been described above. If In Item 2 the cliild has announced, previ¬ 
ous to the first stroke, that he is drawing a man this item is taken 
ns Situation 1 and a second ninii is not requested. 

/Kstrjtc^ionj.* “Draw a man.” 

Purpose: Tile drawing is used as a norm for comparison with 
succeeding situations. Since it initiates tlic drawing series and 
precedes die man completion scries, u is free from tlic influence of the 
special conditions later imposed and free from any practice effect 
within the series. It is taken as the child's spontaneous grapliic 
pattern of a man. 

h. S'ttuation 2, the "Little Man." 

Conditions; A verbal suggestion of size is offered, 

Instructions: “That's good. Now make a little bit of a man.'* 

Purpose: The situation offers a measure of the extent to which 
the child’s spontaneous graphic pattern is reduced in size in response 
to the examiner's verbal request. 

r. Sihintion 3, the "Big Man" 

Conditions: The examiner gives a verbal suggestion of size in 
the opposite direction from that requested in Situation 2. 

“And now draw a great big man.” 

Purpose: The situation offers a measure of the extent to Avliich 
the child will enlarge his drawing in response to a verbal request. 
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2. Secoud Silting. 

rt. Situalian 4, the "A'liin” 

Conditions: The conditions arc identical with those in Situa¬ 
tion 1 except for the possible practice effect of the preceding items 
in the drawing series and the influence of the suggestions previously 
offered. 

Instructions: "Diciw a man.” 

Purpose.- The drawing is used as a norm for judging adapta¬ 
tion to the conditions pertaining to size in the two following situa¬ 
tions and for comparison with Situation 1, in which the immediate 
conditions are identical. 

i. Situation 5, tlit ‘"Little A'lan." 

Co7iditiQus: The same verbal suggestion of size is offered as 
that given In Situation 2 but in the present case the area of the 
paper is approximately three times that used in Situation 2. 

Insirnctions; "'J'hat's good. Now make a little bit of a man.’' 

Purpose: The percentage of decrease in size of Situation 5 over 
Situation 4 when compared with the percentage of decrease in size 
of Situation 2 over Situation 1 offers a measure of the extent to 
which an increase in the size of the paper affects the child's adapLii- 
tion to verbal instructions which suggest a decrease in size. 

c. Situation 6, the "'Big Alan." 

Conditions: The same verbal suggestion of size is offered as 
that given in Situation 3, but in the present case the area of the 
paper is increased in the ratio of 3 to 1. 

Instructions: “And now draw a great big man.” 

Purpose: The percentage of increase in size of Situation 6 
over Situation 4 when compared with the percentage of increase 
in size of Situation 3 over Situation 1 offers a measure of the ex¬ 
tent to which an increase in the size of the paper affects the child’s 
adaptation to verbal instructions which likewise suggest an increase 
in size. 

d. Sltiintion 1, the "Copy of a Alan." 

Conditions: A simplified schematic drawing of a man in mimeo¬ 
graphed form is presented.'^ Except that the drawing is complete 


'See Figure 1 . 
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the picture is the same as those of the man completion scries.® The 
child is permitted to handle the picture if he wishes. It is tlien 
placed flat upon the tabic top with a blank sheet in standard posi¬ 
tion between the picture and the child. The examiner holds the 
picture in the original position throughout the drawing process but 
the child is permitted to rotate his own sheet as he wishes, If lie 
attempts to draw upon tlie copy he is restrained with the comment 
given below. 

lustructicus: As the mimeographed drawing is presented the 
examiner comments, "Here is a man that somebody else drew. 
Look at it carefully.” After the child has handled it and it has 
been placed flat upon the table the examiner says, "Now you draw 
one that looks just like this one." If the child attempts to mark 
upon the picture the examiner says, "No, this man is finished; you 
make one of your own, just like him.” 

Purpose: The response to this situation serves as a measure of 
the extent to which the child modifies his spontaneous grapliic 
pattern of a man to accord with a visible copy which represents a 
stage of drawing development but slightly in advance of tliat shown 
in his own spontaneous drawings. The schematic representation of 
the human figure shown in the picture to be imitated is of tiic sort 
commonly found in the drawings of children near six years of age. 
The parts of the body represented and the contour of the graphic 
forms are comparable to what is found in many four-year-old draw¬ 
ings, but the number of parts and their mutual orientation approxi¬ 
mate the six-year level. 

e. Siiueition 8, the "Man on Dictation." 

Conditions; Following Item 36, in which the child points out 
parts of his own body on request, he is asked to draw a man, repre¬ 
senting one part at a time as the examiner speaks its name. All 
the major divisions of the body are thus verbally suggested one by 
one in the following order: Head, e5'es, nose, mouth, stomach, legs, 
feet, arms, liands, cars, hair.® As in Item 36, the term stoniach is 
used as a substitulc for trunk, because of the finding, in preliminary 
work, that the words trunk and arc less specific and more 

confusing to the child than is the more familiar term stoviach. 

‘‘See nhove Item 8. 

“In the case of a few children fingers and toes also were requested. 
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Tiir Picture PRi-SENTm for tub C11114) to Copy in Situation 7 , thr 
"Copy ok a Man” 

liislniclions: At the completion of Item 36 the examiner says, 
"That's good. No^v draw a man and put in the picture all the 
things you showed me. You showcil me where your head is, didn’t 
you? Draw the man's head. Just the head. Don’t draw anything 
more until I tell you to.” After the head is drawn the examiner 
continues, "And you showed me where yuur eyes arc. Make the 
man's eyes." Following the response to this request the next part 
is called for, "Now draw his nose . . . and now Ids mouth,” etc. 
If the cliild anticipates a request by ilrawing a part before it is 
called for he is again urged to draw just one part at a time and 
then wait until tlic next part is requested. 

Purfiose: The ‘‘Man on Dictation” tests tlic child's ability to 
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differentiate and syntlicsizc the various parts of the body when re¬ 
minded of each In turn. The repeated reenforcement of attention 
offers opportunity for a more complete graphic expression of the 
various relationships, which together make up the concept of a man, 
tlinn is possible within the short attention span characteristic of this 
age. The segmental drawing required hy the conditions imposed 
tests also the child’s ability to interrupt his accustomed sequence of 
drawing inovcments and rearrange the temporal order in which the 
parts are represented, 

/i Situniion 9, the "*Mnn from Description'' 

Conditions: Two parts of the body arc named by the examiner 
and a verbal suggestion offered wlncli pertains to their relative size. 

Instructions: '7 saw a funny man on the street this morning. 
He had a little bit of a head and great big long legs. He was a very 
funny man {laughs). A little bit of a head and great big long 
legs. You draw a man that looks just like him,” 

Purpose; The conditions offer an opportunity to measure the 
child's ability to modify the relative proportions of parts in his 
graphic pattern in response to a humorous verbal description. 

A control for the results obtained under tlir. vmying conditions 
of the several situations is found within the series itself, No con¬ 
trol group is used. Tlio graphic patterns secured in Situations 1 and 
4 serve ns norms for judging the effect of the specific verbal and 
visual suggestions offered in succeeding situations. 

To show the character of the material to be analyzed} the nature 
of the verbal record, and the line-by-line construction of the draw¬ 
ings, results are anticipated at this point by an illustration from 
cacli of the experimental situations (h'igurcs 2-9). Eacli drawing 
may be compared with that secured from the same child in Situa¬ 
tion 1. In addition, the first six drawings (Figures 10-12) of 
Subject 5 arc reproduced to illustrate the sequence of graphic pat¬ 
terns found within the drawings of an individual chlld,^“ 

'■‘’The illu.sLrnhons are pliotograph.'i of tracings of the original drawings. 
All tracings were made on paper 11 i 8J^ inches. In the case of drawings 
mtiile on iatger paper, in Sihiations 3 and 6, the Irncings were v.cduced in 
size so as to mnintain the same relative proportion between drawings and 
paper as that found in tlie originals. A few drawings were too small lo 
be reproduced without enlargement. In all cases in which the size of the 
tracing differs from that of the original a notation shows the extent of 
the change. The borders of the 11 x inch sheets are indicated in the 

reproductions. The actual mcaauiemeniji of llie drawings in Sitiiiitlons 
1 to d are given in Table Iti. 



in. RESULTS 


A. The Formulation of Criteria for Determining the 
Parts of the Body Drawn 

In the early stages of the child’s ability to draw the human figure, 
progress is shown primarily by the number and the choice of parts 
of the body which are graphically differentiated one from another. 
In studies which have traced successive phases in the graphic pat¬ 
terns of an individual child (23), in those which have compared the 
drawings of different age groups (21), and in the scales devised for 
the measurement of drawing ability (3 and 19) or the measurement 
of mental age as manifested in drawing (10), the differentiation of 
whole into parts is the chief factor by which developmental level is 
judged. The degree of synthesis of the differentiated parts, their 
orientation one to another, and their relative proportion, all of 
which are important factors in the final product, are dependent upon 
the graphic recording of parts. 

When one attempts to tabulate the parts of the body represented 
in the drawings secured from our experimental group numerous in¬ 
consistencies become apparent. A section of the drawing may suggest 
a certain part to the examiner and yet be named a different part by 
the child. In successive drawings the same graphic form may re¬ 
ceive several names. In the absence of all verbal explanation by the 
child two adults may disagree as to what part is suggested by the 
visual appearance of the graphic form. In so far as possible these in¬ 
consistencies must be reconciled in the criteria to be used In determin¬ 
ing what parts arc represented in the pictured man. 

The visual appearance of the drawing to adult eyes is the custom¬ 
ary criterion. In studies in which the drawing process has been ob¬ 
served and the child’s comments noted (23, 16, 5) visual appearance 
is often supplemented by information obtained from the child’s nam¬ 
ing. In studies in which no Information is available beyond the com¬ 
pleted drawing, visual appearance to the adult is the sole criterion 
possible for tabulation of the parts of the body represented. Good- 
enough’s (10) scale for the measurement of intelligence by drawing 
is designed for scoring of the final product on the basis of visual ap¬ 
pearance alone, Many of the scale points deal with the presence of 
some part of the body. It is possible to earn a mental age rating of 
six years by the graphic enumeration of parts regardless of their 
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synthesis, provided only that their contour or their orientation one 
to anotlier is sufficiently well represented to indicate the child's in¬ 
tention. 

That these clues of contour and orientation arc unreliable indices, 
in drawings as primitive as those of the present study, is demon¬ 
strated by the liigh frequency of disagreement between judges when 
the graphic patterns are scored by the Goodenough scale. Ratings 
on the 140 drawings were secured from two judges working inde¬ 
pendently. Tlicy xvere unfamiliar with the conditions of tlie experi¬ 
ment, uninformed as to the number and age of the subjects and of 
the child’s comments during the drawing process. They were told 
only that the collection had been secured from young children in 
response to the request to draw a man.^^ There is disagreement as 
to what part is intended by a given line, disagreement as to whether 
the line represents any part whatsoever, and disagreement as to 
whether the production as a whole can be recognized as an effort 
to lepvcscnt the human figure or slioidd be scored as a scribble 
in which there is no differentiation of parts. The frequency of occur¬ 
rence of these variations in scoring is given in Table 2. 

TABLE 2 

Disagreement Between Two Judobs in Rbcohdino The Parts or the Body 
Drawn Wugn ai,u Drawimos op tub Exi'BRImrhtal Series are Scored 
BY THE GoODENOUOII SCAI.B FOR TIfB MCASURBMBMT OP 
INTEU.IGBNCE BY DRAWING 


Niiinhur of pavta in which 
disagreement occurs 

Niimher of 
drawings 

Per cent of 
drawings 

I 

28 

20 

2 

21 

15 

3 

7 

5 

4 

3 

2 

S 

1 

1 

6 

1 

1 

Disagreement on one or more parts 

6i 

44 


An instance may be cited in which the child's naming shows the 
decisions of both judges to be erroneous. In S12-l^^ both judges 
score head, trunk, and eyes, and one scores nose and mouth in addi- 


“See below for further detnila. 

’^Subject 12, Situation 1. This notation will he used tliroiighoiit. See 
Figure 9. 
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tion to these parts. The child’s comments during construction of the 
drawing reveal the *'man’* to be a single undifferentiated line, sur¬ 
rounded by "toys,” "pencil,” "ball,” "swing,” placed inside a "house.” 
The visual appearance of a part is not only inaquate to reveal the 
child’s intention but may lead one completely astray. 

Further inconsistencies are discovered when one attempts to use 
the child’s naming of segments of the drawing as a secondary criterion 
to supplement that of visual appearance. 

1. The visual appearance of a part may be at variance with the 
name assigned it by the child. Two vertical lines extending down¬ 
ward from the head appear to the adult to be intended for legs, but 
Subject 4 in several consecutive drawings names these vertical lincs^'^ 
feet and the liorizontnl lines attached to their extremities toes. 
Docs the child intend to represent feet and toes or is he confused in 
his use of the verbal symbols for the various parts which compose the 
limbs? In S5-3 two rough squares^ are drawn inside the head. Tliey 
appear to be intended for eyes but are specifically named ears by the 
child. Has Jic drawn ears and misplaced thern or eyes and misnamed 
them? 

2. The child may show obvious confusion In his use of the verbal 
symbols for the various parts of the bod 5 '. In Sl-6 the subject^® names 
the circle between head and legs "his chest,” but as he does so points 
to his own chin in explanation of the part drawn. 

3. The child may be unable to designate verbally the part which 
he has drawn, Groping for words he may call the circle to which the 
limbs are attached "the big round thing what he has witli" 
(Sl5-3),^” or he may name the two lines extending downward from 
this big round thing "where you put his stockings on" (STfi).^*^ 
After repeated requests from the examiner to name the form w'hich 
contains the facial features and to which the limbs are attached he 
may respond hesitatingly, "The line . . . the line that goes up to 
his feet" CS 8 - 4 ).i 8 

4. The subject may designate a part of the drawing by one name 


'"See S‘t-1, Figure 18. 
"See Figure II. 

'®See Figure 6. 

'‘’See Figure 26. 

”See Figure 6. 

'’’See Figure 17. 
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at tile time it is drawn anti by another when qucstionEcl after the 
whole is completed. In 55-2 tlie lines^® called "arms** become a "hat" 
after rotation of the sheet and completion of the drawing from a 
new angle. -In SI 1-9 the part called "head" becomes "feet" and the 
part originally named '‘legs" is later termed "neck." In this case the 
top-bottom relationship has been reversed without shift in the orienta¬ 
tion of paper to child. 

5. The same graphic form may be called by different names in 
successive drawings by the same child. The circle to which the limbs 
are attached may be called "head" in one trial (SlS-2) and "trunk" 
in a later trial (S15-4). The horizontal lines attached to the ex¬ 
tremities of the lower limbs may be named "legs" in one drawing 
(S5-l)^® and later designated as "feet" (S5-5).^^ 

6. A graphically undifferentiated form may be verbally divided 
into parts by assigning the names of various parts of the body to 
segments of its circumference. Subject 3 represents a man as a cir¬ 
cular or oval form, at times without graphic differentiation of parts, 
at times with eyes and lower limbs added. In Situation 3 the circum¬ 
ference*® of this circle Is verbally differentiated into "legs" and "eyes”, 
in-® Situation 4 into "feet” and "belly", Situation 5 into “body" 
and “nose", and in Situation 6 into®® "body" and "legs," 

If the child's explanation of his drawing is to serve as a criterion 
for determining the parts of the body represented, the validity of his 
use of the verbal symbols for the parts of the concrete object which 
he is .attempting to draw must first be ascertained. The test in which 
the subject points out parts of his own body as the examiner speaks 
the name of each part in turn®® gives a measure of the accuracy of 
association between the conventional verbal symbols for these parts 
and the specific area of the child’s own body designated by each. 

All of our subjects indicated correctly all facial and head features: 
head, eyes, nose, mouth, hair, and cars. The stomach was located with 
reasonable accuracy by all but one child. Some pointed to the abdo- 

"'See Figuie 10. 

'"See Figure 10. 

■‘See Figure 12 . 

“See Figure 20. 

”See Figure 22 

“See Figure 22, 

“See Figure 23, 

'"Sec above. 
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inerij some ns high as the chest. Since the term was used as a sub¬ 
stitute for trunk any location within the trunk area was considered 
coiTcct. Subject 15 was puzzled by the term and said he had no 
stomach. 

Unexpected confusions were found in differentiating between the 
parts composing the limbs. Table 3 presents the findings. No errors 


TABLE 3 



THE 

Parts Composiuq the Limbs 







P-irt 

Part 










reque.sted 

indicated 










by 

by 


Subjects 






No. 

% 

examiner 

Child 

1 2 

3456789 10 n 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

S’h 

S'a 

Legs 

Thighs 

X 







1 



Knees 


XX XXX 

X 





6 



Shins 


K X X 






3 



Correct (Un- 











recorded) 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

6 


Arms 

Upper arm 


X X 






2 



Elbow 


X X 

X 





3 



Forearm 

X 

XXX X X 






6 



Correct (Un- 











recorded) 

X 



X 

X 

X 

X 

5 


Feet 

Correct 

X 

X X X X XX 

X 

X 

X 


X 

11 



Shins 


XXX 






3 



Knees 

X 







1 



Thighs 






X 


1 


Hands 

Correct 

X 

X X X X X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

K 

11 



Forearms 

X 

X X 






3 



Shoulders 


X X 






2 


Inaccurate 

diiferciitiation 










of parts of; 











Lower limhs . 

X 

K X X 




X 


S 

31 

Uppci' limbs . 

X 

X XXX 






5 

31 

Lower or 

tipper limbs 

X 

X X X X K X 




X 


S 

SO 


fire fecoided in locating legs or arms. The areas indicated varied from 
thigh to ankle, and from shoulder to wrist, but all were acceptable 
responses. Wlien feet were called for, five children failed to in¬ 
dicate the part correctly. One clearly pointed to thighs, another 
to knees. The records of Subjects 7, 8, and 9 show vtneertainty and 
confusion: 
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^7, Starts below knee anti runs hand downward to the feet, 
indicating that the whole lower leg ia "font." 

•78. Places hand on knees and progresses part way down lower 
leg, ending uncertainly. 

S9, Pl.ices hands uncertainly on legs below knees and runs 
liands down to ankles. Looks at E enquiringly. 

Pointing out tlie hands is i'oniewhat awkwiii'd since in this case 
the member commonly used for poiiitiitg is tJie part called for. 
Eleven children clearly indicated the hands by clasping them, turning 
them over to exhibit the palms, or pointing to one hand with the 
finger of the otlier hand. Five subjects gave evidence of confusion: 
two placed bands upon shoulders, three poiated to the forearm. 
Eight subjects, 50 per cent of the group, confused parts in cither 
upper or lower Hnobs or both- 

Correct identification of lire facial and head features i.s commonly 
found as early as two or three years of age (6, p. 156, 28, p. 142), 
but there is cvidciicc cliat confusion exists, even among scliool children, 
in difFcrcntinting certain other body parts. G. Stanley Hall in lu's 
early study on concept development included questions pertaining to 
Llie child’s own body. Among 200 subjects just entering scliool, rang¬ 
ing in age from 4 to 8 years and averaging well above 5 years, 6 
per cent were “ignorant of the concept” of stomach, 45 per cent 
failed to differentiate hips, 7 per cent knees, 66 per cent ankles, 
71 per cent wrists, 25 pci cent elbows (12, p. 149). The form of the 
questions is not given nor the mode of response. They deal entirely 
with the finer divisions of the body. 

Our evidence indicates that at four j'cars of age the verbal symbols 
for certain of the grosser divisions of the body lack specificity. This 
inadequate delimiting of the area designated by tlie verbal symbol 
may result in an inconsistency between the visual .'ippearancc of a 
part in the child’s drawing and the name assigned it. 

The same confusions between the parts composing the limbs, re¬ 
vealed when the child points out the parts of his own body, are re¬ 
peated in the man completion serics.^'^ Wc find furtbermore that 
some of the subjects whose verbal differentiation is acemate in dis¬ 
tinguishing pairs of their own bodies exhibit the same confusions in 
tliR man completions which other subjects show in pointing out 


“’See nbove. 
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parts of theiv own bodies and which aic repeated in the man com¬ 
pletions. 

In tile completion series naming is an incidental response. If the 
subject completes the missing part promptly a verbal reply is not 
uiged. Failure to name does not imply an inability Co do so but 
only that the graphic response precedes the verbal. As a measure 
of the child's understanding of die verbal symbols we are concerned 
only with those instances in which incorrect naming of the missing 
part accompanies its correct identification by drawing or point¬ 
ing. These arc listed in Table 4. 


TABLE 4 

iNCORftEcr Namino of the MissiNo Parts, Correctly Ioehtificd dy Drawiwc 
OR POINTINO, IN THU MAN COMPLETION SERIES 


Parts 

missing 

In 

picture 

Parta 
drawn or 
indicated 
by 

pointing, 

Naming 

of 

miss¬ 
ing 1 
parts 

2 3 4 5 

Subjects 

6 7 3 9 10 11 

12 

13 

14 15 

No. 

16 S's S's 

Lower limb 

Lee onlv 

Hand 


X 




1 


Lower limb Le^ t< foot 

Hand 


X 




1 


Lower limb 

Leg only 

Foot 

X 

X 

X 

X 


4 


Foob 

Foot 

Lee 


X 


X 

X 

X 4 


Upper limb 

Arm only 

Hand 

X X 

X X 

X 

X 


6 


Hand 

Hand 

Ann 

X 





1 


Confusion 

in naming: 









Lower limbs . 


X 

XX XX 

X 

X 

X * 

X 9 

5C 

Upper limbs . 


XXX 

X X 

X 

X 


7 

+4 

Either lower or upper limbs 

XXX 

XX XX 

X 

X 

X 

X 11 

69 


’*'SiibjccC 15 shows no confusion in situations in which leg or foot is 
missing, but when the triinh is absent lie comments, "Somebody left his feet 
here," as he touches the top of the leg line. 


In pointing out parts of the child’s own body inadequate differ¬ 
entiation is limited to the parts composing a limb. In the man com¬ 
pletion scries there is confusion between the upper and lower limbs as 
well as between the parts composing each: the leg Is misnamed 
“hand” as well as “foot.” There is fuithcnnore a higher frequency of 
occurrence of confusion than in the former situation. This difference 
suggests that even after the verbal symbols have been correctly as- 
scciated with the parts composing a concrete object, these associations 
may not be carried over to the graphic representation of the object. 

A comparison of Tables 3 and 4 shows that one child only, 
Subject 1, fails to give evidence of confusion in his use of the verbal 
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S3'mbols for the parts composing either upper or lower limbs or both, 
and ill his case recognition of the missing parts in the completion series 
is inadequate to yield information on his use of the verbal symbols. 

Since some subjects who sho^Y no confusion in pointing out parts 
of their own bodies exhibit the same confusions in the man comple¬ 
tions which other subjects show in the former test and which are 
repeated in the completion scries, is it not likely that still others 
who show confusion in neither of these situations will do so in their 
own drawings? Analysis of the drawing scries sliows this to be the 
case. Neither Subject 4 nor Subject 5 indicates a verbal confusion 
in pointing out parts which compose the lower limbs in his own body 
or in the man completions, but In the drawings of both tliese subjects, 
in which there is a clear graphic differentiation of the lower limb 
into its parts, the naming is inaccurate. Subject 5 calls the horizontal 
foot "leg,” Subject 4 names the vertical lines "feet” and the horizon¬ 
tal lines attached to their extremities "toes.” In view of these findings 
we are not justified, in the case of other subjects in whose drawings 
graphic diffeveutiation is not clear, in relying upon naming as a crit¬ 
erion for distinguishing between upper and lower limbs and the part.-? 
composing each. 

The drawing series yields further evidence of a lack of specificity 
in the graphic symbols. The verbal record shows clearly that n single 
graphic form may be intended to represent several parts of the body, 
This may be true even when the verbal symbols arc clearly differ¬ 
entiated when applied to the child's own person. 

With one exception all subjects correctly point out head, stomach, 
and legs on tlieir own bodies and yet few drawings in the experi¬ 
mental series sliow even a partial differentiation of the trunk from 
both iiead and legs. The late appearance of the trunk in the develop¬ 
mental sequence has beer observed by many writers, Partridge (21) 
and Goodenough (10) have given the frequency of its occurrence at 
the various age levels. Its appearance marks the turning point from 
partial to complete representation of the human figure in the devel¬ 
opmental stages traced by Rouma (23). 

It is customary to tabulate as head alone the circle which encloses 
the facial features and from which the legs extend in drawings of 
the "tadpole” stage. Luqiict (17) has questioned the validity of this 
assumption and has proposed a division of these drawings into “true 
tadpoles” and "pseudo-tadpoles." In the former there is no indication 
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tliat the circle is intended to represent more tlian head or the ap¬ 
pendages more than legs. In the latter the trunk is "seen and in¬ 
tended" (17, p. 699) by the child within the circle or within the 

appendages. 

Lviquet points out numerous graphic clues which indicate the 
presence of tlie trunk. Placement of the facial features in the upper 
portion of the circle and the drawing of buttons or navel or penis in 
tlie lower portion suggest that trunk as well as head is represented 
by this single form. Attachment of the arms to the lines which 
appear to represent legs, placement of buttons in the space between 
the legs, enlargement of the lower portion of this space to form a 
skirt, indicate that both trunk and lower limbs are intended by these 
undifferentiated lines. A single example is cited In which the child’s 
verbal explanation, "All that is the body,” confirms the presence of 
the trunk within the lines commonly classified as legs alone (17, p. 
699 and Fig. 10, p. 704). Luquet is unwilling to assume a trunk in 
all "tadpole” drawings. He classes as "true tadpoles” those in which 
there is neither graphic nor verbal clue to its presence. He suggests, 
however, that tlie small number of "pseudo-tadpoles” recorded in tlie 
literature "is perhaps due to our ignorance and especially to the in¬ 
sufficient use of the method of direct observation of the child while he 
is drawing” (17, p. 693). 

Luquet (16, p. 133) had previously observed in the biographical 
study uf his daughter Simonne that in drawings at tlic early age 
levels there was always some part which served as "substance,” a 
base to wliicli details were added. In the early drawings of a man 
the head served this role. When the child verbally analyzed her 
drawings the head was not mentioned; it stood for the entire man 
and was used as a point of attachment for the limbs and facial 
features. In his later discussion of "pseudo-tadpoles” Luquet points 
out the presence of the trunk within the head or within the legs 
but does not develop further his earlier suggestion of a graphic 
form which is not designated by the name of any part because it is 
interuled to represent the whole man. 

In the present study we find examples of both types of "pseudo¬ 
tadpoles.” In S2-2 inclusion^® of the trunk within the lower limbs 
is .shown by designating the upper portion of these lines "clothes” 


“See Figure 27. 
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Ancl the lower portion "feet." In S5-1 both head and trunk^® are in¬ 
dicated within the form called "man" by placement of the facial fea¬ 
tures in its upper portion. We find /urtheriiiore that in drawings 
less well developed than those of the "tadpole" stage, in which the 
lower limbs are not graphically differentiated from tlic head, a prim¬ 
itive oval may serve as head, trunk, and lower limbs. In S3-6 this 
threefold^® division is indicated. The head is shown by placement of 
eyes in tlie upper portion. The central part is called "body" and 
the lower end "legs." In drawings still more primitive, in which the 
mar is a single undifferenliatel form, this form may be verbally 
divided into parts. In S3-3 one side of the oval^^ is called "legs," 
the opposite side "ej'cs.*’ The circle, though not verbally divided into 
parts in any single drawing, may in the course of a scries of drawings 
by the same child be designated by the names of several parts of the 
body. In S15-2 the circle is named "head," in S15-4 "trunk." In 
view of tlie evidence from other subjects, wlm in a single drawing 
verbally divide the circle into parts, Subject 15’s naming suggests tliat 
lie also intends to represent more than licad witliin tlic primitive 
circle. 

The illustrations cited above arc siiflicicnt to sliow tliat a single 
graphic form may be intended to represent more than one part of the 
body. They offer justification for the lij'potbcsis of a basal form 
which in the earliest drawings represents the whole man and at a 
later stage of development the residue of parts not graphically dif¬ 
ferentiated one from another. The several stages in the gradual dif¬ 
ferentiation of the basal form into parts which we have traced 
In drawings of tlie present study will be presented below. Verbal 
differentiiitiun of a graphically undifferentiated scribble comprises the 
earliest stage, the "pscndo-tadpolcs" discussed by L/V\iiuet a later 
stage. 

Neither graphic clues nor tl\c verbal record is sufKcIcirt to demon¬ 
strate the existence of a basal form in every drawing of the present 
study. In line with Luquet’s insistence upon "true tadpoles" one 
may assume that in the absence of graphic or verbal clues to tire con¬ 
trary n single graphic form represents but one part. We find, how¬ 
ever, that 13 of the 16 subjects give evidence of a hasal form in at 

“See Figure 10. 

“'See Figvue 23. 

“"Sec Figure 20. 
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least one drawing. Inadequacy ol the verbal response rather than 
change of intention may well explain those instances in which no 
clue to its presence is given. The hypothesis of basal form resolves 
many of those inconsistencies betrveen visual appearance and naming 
noted above. We Jiave, therefore, assumed that in all drawings of 
tlie present study there is some part which represents the residue 
of parts not given separate graphic representation. This part is tab¬ 
ulated as the basal, The specific criteria for determining this basal 
form are given below. 

In tabulating the parts of the body represented in the drawing 
series we are interested to discover, not which parts are drawn with 
sufficient skill to be recognized apart from the child's naming, but 
which parts may be seen to be graphically distinguished one from an¬ 
other when the child explains lus drawing. Any graphic symbol by 
which one part is distinguished from another, whctlier it be a two- 
dimensional form, a straight line, a dot, or a compact localized scrib¬ 
ble, is considered a graphic representation of tliat part. Tlie part 
of the body which the graphic symbol is intended to represent is de¬ 
termined by criteria based upon both visual appearance and naming. 
Information on the child’s understanding of the verbal symbols for 
the various parts of the body, derived from tests other than the draw¬ 
ing scries, and evidence in support of the hypothesis of basal form, 
found within the drawing series, have been used in the formulation 
of these criteria. One finds cases in which a part of the drau'ing is 
renamed by tlie subject in the course of the drawing process, because 
of a shift in orientation, a change of theme, an attempted erasure or 
mutilation of the drawing, or because the addition of new lines so 
changes the visual appearance of the whole as to suggest a new align¬ 
ment of parts. In these instances each part is tabulated in accord¬ 
ance with the name assigned it at the time the drawing is most 
complete, at the time it best represents a man. 

Basal form. 

That part %vhich appears lo represent the residue oF parts 
not given a separate graphic form is tabulated as the basal, 

In "tadpole" drawings it is that part which serves us a base 
for the attachment of the limbs and the facial features,^ It 
may be called "the man,” or may be verbally dillerentiatcd into 

*'Scc S8-1, line 1, Figure 7, and S7-2, line 1, Figure 2. 
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several parts, or may be called “head” or “face” or “body,” 
or may TCinain unnamed or be called mcfcly “a line.” In draw- 
jiigs more primitive than the “tadpole," but in which there 
is both differentiation and synthesis of parts, the basal is that 
forin“ which, is called “the man ” or that encircling form which 
encloses all others,** or that central form about which others 
arc'” grouped. In drawings in which isolated forms, ctesignared 
by the names uf vnrioua parts of the body, arc scattered about 
the page, tlic form calleti "the man" is recordciP as the Imsol. 
If none is so designated the part called “head” or “face” is 
arbitrarily taken to be the basal” 

Head. 

The head Is recorded as a part distinct from the basal forin 
irv those cases in which there is a partial or complete graphic 
(lliferentlntlon between the form named “head” or “lace” or 
“neck” and the foiin which serves ns a base for tlie attachment 
of flclditionnl*^ parts. The head may be aitadied to the circum' 
ference of the basal** or placed witlim Us borders.** 

Tniuk. 

Tlic trunk is recorded ns a part distinct from the basal in 
chose cases in which there is n partial or complete graphic dif* 
ferenrintion between the form named “stomach," or "body,” or 
“belly," 01 “tiMink,*’ or “shirt" and the form called "man,” or, 
lacking this latter desigiintion, the form which serves as d 
base for the attachment of additional ports. Tlic trunk moy be 
attached to the circumference** of the bosol or placed within 
Ics borders,** The trunk is also recorded when a division Is 
indicated whhin the l>as.*il by placement of the facial features in 
its Upper portion.** This latter criterion is used only when the 


”See SU-I 3 lircs 1 and 2, Figure 5. 

®‘.See S16-+, lire 1, Figure 4. 

“Sec Sl'l, line 1, Figure 6- 

®®See S9-2, line I, Figure H. 

**ThU arbitrary designation of the basal occurs in two drawings only, 
Sl -2 and 81-3. 

*'Iti a single case, S14-9, in which head and both upper and lower rnnbs, 
well oriented one to another, ate grouped about a central empty space this 
space is recorded as the basal and the head is tabulated as a separate form 
distinct from It. See Figure 29. 

**See S12-9, liue 1, Figure 9. 

‘"See Sll-1, line 3, Figure S 

**Sea S 1-1, line 1, Figure 6 . 

‘*Sec S8-7, line 10, Figure 7. 

*''See SS-1, Figure 10, and SS-3, Figure U. 
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lower limbs are so drawn as to preserve the top-bottom rela¬ 
tionship of the figure t if legs arc placed above the facial features 
as 'rvell as below them” or If there is no differentiation of the 
lower limbs'*® the trunk is not recorded. The criterion is the 
same as that used in the Goodenough scale*** except for the ad¬ 
ditional requirement concerning the limbs. In view of our 
finding that the lower portion of an elongated basal form may 
be verbally differentiated aa the legs we have not scored it as 
representing the trunk unless the lower limbs have been given a 
separate graphic form. 

Li?nbs, 

Any form differentiated from the basal which is named “leg"*’' 
or '*foot”** or "tae'* and which is not graphically divided into 
an upper and a lower section is tabulated as a lower limb, 
unless two or more such parts are drnwn extending from op¬ 
posite sides of the basal giving the visual appearance of arms, 
In this latter case they are tabulated as upper limbs misnamed. 
Any form differentiated from the basal which is named "arm*”’ 
or "hand"** or "fingers” and which is not graphically differ- 
entinted into an upper and a lower section is tabulated as an 
upper limb unless no lower limbs have been drawn. In this 
latter case, if two or more forms named "arms” or "honds" or 
"fingers'* extend from the same side of the basal and are so 
oriented to the remainder of the figure as to give the visual ap¬ 
pearance of legs they are tabulated as lower''* limbs mis¬ 
named. If a lower limb It divided into an upper and a lower 
section either by shift in the direction of the \ine‘“ or by the 
addition of n second form attached to its lower extremity'*® 


**See S7-2, Figure 2. 

‘“See S3-4, Figure 22. 

""‘In c.'ises where diere' is no clear differentiation between the head and 
the trunk, but the features appear in the upper end of n single figure, 
the point (l.e,, the presence of the trunk) is scored plus if the features do 
not occupy more than half the length of the figure; otherwise the score ia 
minus, unless a cross line has been drawn to indicate the termination of the 
head’’ (10, p. 92), 

*’'See S5-3, lines 3 and 4, Figure 11. 

‘®See S7-2, lines 2 to 5, Figure 2. 

■“'See S5-1, lines 10 and H, Figure 10. 

““See SlO-6, line 2, Figuic 21. 

“No such instances of confusion between upper and lower limbs were 
found in the drawing series. Confusions in the man completions determined 
the criteria used, 

“See Sl-6, lines 5 and 6, Figure 6. 

“®Scc S5-2, linos S to 9, Figure 10. 
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ll\e child is crcdiicil ^vilh having lUawn Inwcr Umh anri fnol. 
Similarly if an upper limh is so divided into parts the child is 
scored as having drawn upper limb and hand” 

Facial a»d head features^ 

Wlicn the cliiM names the parts his verbal explanation is 
taken nii the sole criterion for determining the dilTci'cntiation of 
tlie facia] and liead fcntiircs—eyes, nose, mouth, hair, and ears. 

Any distinct graphic symbol designated by the name of one of 
these feature!) Is conMdered n graphic representation of dint 
part, whatever its location may be. If the child's verbal 
explanation is not secured a single unnamed graphic form placed 
inside the head or ha.sn1 is labulated ns fl representation of eyes, 

A configuration of forms is tabulated in accordance tvirh the 
visual appearance of the parts.** 

B. The Dieferentiation of Parts or the Body in the 
Drawing Series 

Wlien the parts of the body represented tlirotjfjhoiit tlie dvawijig 
serias tire tabulated In accordance with the criteria described above, 
the outstanding finding is the variability In the number of parts 
drawn, in the choice of parts, and in the temporal order of theiv vcpvc- 
sentation. A comparison of group avcrafics Indicates that tliis vari¬ 
ability is in large part independent of the special instructions and 
varying conditions operating in the several drawing sitiiniions. 

1. The Number of Parts Represented. 

Table 5 gives the data for each drawing of the series M'ltli the 
exception of Situation 8, the "Man on Dictation." Here conditions 
are such that the child makes a pencil mark of some sort in response 
to the examiner’s request to draw each part in turn or else refuses 
to comply with the request. Under these conditions a crudely drawn 
symbol for the part requested cannot be distinguished from an 
obliging but meaningless scribble, unless the position of the pencil 
mark relative to other parts of the drawing gives it representative 
value. Differentiation cannot be measured apart from synthesis. 

The Conditions for the firet six situations differ only in size of 


®'Sce S8-7, lines 13 to 16, Figure 7. There were no cases in which a 
threefold division was made in the upper limb indienting the tlUTcrentintion 
of arm, hand, nnd fingers. 

"In S5-5, for example, lines 9 to H, through unnamed, appear to he in¬ 
tended for eyes and mouth (Figure 12). 
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TABLE 5 

Tub PAfiTS OF the Body Differentiated from the B/sal Form and the Temporal Order 
In Which They Were Drawn 


Subjects 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Situations 

123+5679 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 9 

123+5679 

123+5679 

Parts drawn 






None 


X 

X 

X XX 


Basal form 

1 

112 12 1 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

2 1 111 

11111112 

Head 






Tronic 

3 





Lower limbs 

2 

3 2+ 2 

222222 2 

3 

22222221 

Feet 


3 5 



3 3 3 3 3 3 3 

Upper limbs 


3 2 




Hands 






Eyes 




1 2 2 2 2 


Eye detail 






Nose 






Month 



3 



Hair 


1 1 



+ 

Ears 

+ 2 




Chin 


3 




Hat 


4 




Subjects 


S 

6 

7 

3 

Situations 

I 

2 3 4 5 6 7 9 

1 2 3 4 J 6 7 9 

12345679 

12345679 

Parts drawn 






None 


It X 

X X X X X X X 



Basal torm 

1 

112 3 1 

1 

2 1 2 1 I I 1 1 

1 1 1 1 I I 1 1 

Head 




1 1 2 


Trunk 

1 

1 3 



4 6 

Lower limbs 

3 

3 2 11 


2 3 2 2 

5 5 S 4 + 7 3 

Feet 

4 

+ 3 2 


3 4 

a 

Upper limbs 

5 

6 4 2 


4 

5 9 

Hands 




5 

10 

Eyes 

2 

5 4 4 

2 

3 4 5 3 2 2 

22222252 

Eye detail 





4 

Nose 





4 3 3 3 3 

Mou th 


5 


3 

3+4 35 

Hair 





2 

Ears 


3 5 



3 

Chin 






Plat 


2 



5 


Note: The niirtihers recorded for the ports indicnie the temporal order of driiwing. 
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TABLE 5 [CMmed) 


Subjects 

Situations 

9 

123+5679 

10 

1 2 3 4 S 6 7 9 

a 

12345679 

12 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 9 

Parts drimn 








X 

X X i X X 

X X 

XXX X 

K X X X X X X 

Sasnl form 

J I 1112 2 


1 

11 11 


I 

Hend 

1 1 


4 

22 2 3 



Trunk 
Lower limbs 



3 

3 2 


2 

Feet 

Upper limbs 



2 




Llnmls 







liyes 

Eye detail 

2 2 2 2 2 


6 




Nose 



5 




Mouth 







Hair 







Cars 







Chin 







Hot 







Sabjeofs 

Situnlioiis 

13 

14 


15 

16 


I 2 3 4 5 6 f 9 

123+5679 

12345679 

12345679 

Parta drnvvn 


0 


0 0 

Q 


None 

X X 






Basal form 

X I 1 I 13 

1x31 

1 3 X 

1 1 1 X XX 

2 2 11 

1 1 2 

Jfead 

1 


X 


S 

6 

Trunk 

2 

+ 

5 




Lower limbs 

X 5 6 2 3 4 

xl 5 

1 1 X 

2 2 2 * XX 

1 1 

6 1 

Feet 

3 

X 3 S 

2 2 X 

5 5 


7 

Uppfir limbs 

7 


4 X 


4 3 4 

5 5 

Hands 

6 


S X 




Eyes 

X 2 3 J 4 5 

2 142 

3 6 X 

3 1 3 X XX 

3 3 2 2 

2 2 3 

Eye detail 


3 





Nosa 

X 4 4 4 6 





4 3 4 

Mouth 

X 3 5 5 7 

4 5 3 

4 8 T 

444 

3 

i 4 5 

Hnlr 

3 

8 

7 


4 

7 

Gars 


7 





Chin 







Hat 








Note: The mimhers recorded for the ports indicate the temporal order of drcwlng. 
With Subjects I3, U, and 15 this order tras not recorded in sll situations. In these cases 
aA X indicates the parts drawn. Sltoaiion 5 was omitted in the case of Subjects H, IS, 
and 16, Situation 6 in the case of Sobjcct Ij. 
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X Kentft 
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W v-l 
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B 

n . 
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3 u u 
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5 ra n . 
“g u a, a. 

rt.'S 
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QJ ^ ^ ^ 10 
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m lo vjJ ^ . 


Tl 

P • ; 


N in 

iH m pn c9 in ^ 


Vo o o\ » 


^ N ‘n ^ 


^ m o tn to 


tn O tn to 


in O ^ Oi 


'C S-" B-“ b'l 

S.§5^S 

B CA 1^ M 
CJ OJ 

c a. 


u 41 a 
M m - 
n u .5 
^ V. 'S 

U T! 5 


" ii ® O '? P /S 

yi^wS w2 taWwrt 


Note; An x- indicates that the situation was omitted. 
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pa[)er and in tlic instructions concerning the size of tlie drawing. No 
help is gi\en hy presenting a model or by suggesting parts. The 
average of tlicsc six sifuatlons and the variability witbin them may 
be taken as a norm for comparison of the special conditions of Situa¬ 
tions 7 and 9. 

The average norm is justified in view of the findings (Table 6) 
that the conditions pertaining to si’ze did not affect the number of 
parts clrawJi. Cliange in the size of the paper muked in an average 
variation of only .2 of a part. CIiai>ge in the verbal instructions 
concerning size brought un average diffcrcucc of no inoic than .1 
of a part. 

One might expect that the introduction of the man completion 
series at the end of the finst sitting, by suggesting new parts to the 
child, would result in «u increase in the number drawn at the second 
sitting. That this is not the ease is .shown by comparing Situations 
4, 5, and 6 witli tlie corresponding Situations 1, 2, and 3. The sliglit 
difference of .2 of a part is in favor of the first day. 

Similarly the special conditions of Situations 7 and 9 might be 
expected to increase the number of parts drawn. The average for 
each of tlicse situations is found to be identical witli tlint for Situa¬ 
tion 3 and falls .2 of a part below the average for tlie first six situa¬ 
tions. Neither the opportunity to draw from copy in Situation 7 
nor the direction of attention toward head and legs in Situation 9 
affected the number of parts given separate graphic representation, 

In contrast to this uniformity in the group average for the several 
situations there is a marked variability in the number of parts repre¬ 
sented in the drawings of an individual. The maximum number of 
parts in a single drawing exceeds the minimum by 3 or more in tlie 
ca.se of 69 per cent of the subject.^, by 6 or more in the ease of 25 
ppj- cent. Tlie average minimum number of parts is but 22.4 per 
cent of the average maximum number. As shown above, this 
variabilit)’ cannot be attributed to the special instructions or var 3 ’ing 
conditions operating in the several drawing situations. 

2. The C}wice of Parts. 

The choice of parts as well as the niimhcr is highly variable. The 
cJiild not only drops a part or adds one to his representatiou of a 
man, bv\t he also substitutes new parts for those previously used. 
AVhen the average number of parts represeuted in a single drawing 
is compared with the average number in the child'.s tot.al repertory 
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we find that the group represents in a single drawing onl}'- 43.8 per 
cent of the parts which are represented at some time during the series 
(Table 6). A comparison between total repertory and the maximum 
number of parts drawn at anj’ one time shows that the average number 
of parts represented in whatever situation yields the maximum is 
76.6 per cent of tlie average number in the total repertory. 

In each situation throughout the series parts arc drawn which have 
not previously been represented (Table 7). In Situation 6 after 

TABLE 7 


Nu.vider of New Parts of the Body, Not Previously Drawn in the Course 
OF THE Series, Represented in Each Drawing Situation 


SiCuAtion.H 
in which 
new ports 
were drawn 

: 

2 3 

4 

Subjects 

S 6 7 i 9 10 11 

12 13 

14 15 

16 

Average 

Number 

new 

parts 

2 

1 



1 2 

2 

2 

2 

,63 

3 




1 

1 


1 

.19 

4 

2 

1 


2 1 


3 

1 

.63 

5 

1 



1 1 1 


X X 

X 

.31 

6 

1 



1 6 1 


X 

1 

.67 

7 



1 

2 5 1 

1 

2 

1 

.81 

9 





2 2 

1 


.31 

Series 

5 

1 

1 

3 2 5 8 1^1 

2 6 

8 

6 

3.40 

Avg. number 

new 

parts Sits. 2 and S, the “Little 

Man’ 

'> 


.47 

II II 


tt 

u 

3 “ 6, the “Big Man’* 



.43 

U it 

fl 

It 

II 

2 “ 3, on small paper 



.41 

H II 


u 

ii 

S “ 6, on large paper 



.49 


Note: An x indicates that the situation was omitted. 


five trials in which no direct help is given by the examiner in sug¬ 
gesting body parts, the average number of new parts drawn is 
greater than that found in Situation 2. In the course of the entire 
series the average number of new parts used in the representation of a 
man exceeds the average number of parts drawn in the first trial or in 
any succeeding trial (Tables 6 and 7). 

The conditions pertaining to size did not affect the number of 
new parts represented. The average for the “Little Man” exceeds 
that for the “Big Man’' by only' .04 of a part. Substitution of the 
large sheet of paper for the small resulted in an average difference 
of only .08 of a part. 

Both the opportunity to draw from copy, in Situation 7, and the 
direction of attention toward head and legs, in Situation 9, appear 
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to influence slightly the choice of parts, though not the total number 
of parts represented. The nature of the differences is of interest, 
tlinugh their magnitucle is too small to be attributed witli any degree 
of certainty to the special contlitions operating in these situations, 
Situation 7 appears to facilitate the drawing of new jmrts (Table 7), 
while Situation 9 encourages the representation of the legs, the part 
showing the highest frcfiiiency throughout the series (Table 8). 


TABLE 8 

Tjie Pj'.rcentaces of Sudjecw Who Draw Each Part of the Body jn the 
Several Orawinc Situations 














Increase or 












decrease Sits. 4-6 




Situations 




Avg. Avg. Avg. 

compared 

Parts clrnivn 

1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

9 

1-6 

1-3 

4-6 

with Sits. 1-3 

Lower limbs 

56 

56 

SO 

50 

46 

40 

38 

69 

49.7 

$4.0 

45,3 

—8.7 

Eves 

56 

56 

38 

50 

46 

40 

4+ 

31 

47.7 

50.0 

45.3 

—4.7 

Moiitl) 

25 

19 

25 

19 

31 

20 

13 

19 

23.2 

23.0 

23,3 

H-0.3 

Feet 

19 

25 

25 

13 

23 

20 

31 

13 

20.8 

23.0 

18.7 

—1,3 

Upper limbs 

6 

35 

19 

19 


20 

19 

6 

14.8 

16.7 

13.0 

—3,7 

Nose 

13 

IJ 

13 

6 

8 

20 

6 

13 

12.2 

13.0 

11.3 

—1,7 

Head 

13 

13 

6 



27 

6 

25 

9.B 

10.7 

9.0 

—1.7 

Avernge —3,5 

Trunk 

X3 


6 

6 


20 

6 

6 

7.5 

6.3 

8.7 

+2.4 

Hnir 



13 

13 


13 

19 


6.5 

4.3 

8.7 

+4.4 

Ears 

C 

6 

C 

13 



6 


5.2 

6.0 

4-.3 

—1.7 

Hflt 


6 


6 

8 




3.3 

2.0 

4.7 

+2,7 

Hands 


6 


6 



13 

6 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

ss 

Chin 






7 



1.2 


2.3 

+ 2.3 

Eye detail 

6 






6 


1.0 

2.0 


—2.0 

Avernge -1-L2 


Of tlic 12 parts which compose the graphic model presented in 
Situation 7, eight is the maximum number previously drawn by any 
one of tlie subjects. The situation thus offers a potential visual sug¬ 
gestion of four or more new pai-fcs to include in the representation of 
a man. In Situ.ition 9 the examiner's verbal description directs at¬ 
tention toward two parts only, the head and legs, and of these parts 
88 per cent of the subjects have previously drawn one and 25 per 
cent have drawn both. The average number of new parts added in 
Situation 9 is within the range for the first six situations, while that 
for Situation 7 exceeds tliat found in any other situation. This 
excess may well be the result of the greater number suggested by 
the conditions imposed. 
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A greater percentage of subjects represent the lower limbs in 
the "Man from Description” than in any other situation (Table 8). 
This occurs in spite of a general downward trend in the number 
who drew this part within the first seven situations. The sugges¬ 
tion relating to the head, however, fails to increase its frequency as a 
part distinct from the basal. In Situation 9 the verbal as well as the 
graphic record reveals a greater interest in the legs than in the head. 
Of the 12 subjects who do not draw the head as a part distinct from 
the basal only tlirec verbally designate as head some segment of the 
drawing. Of tlie five subjects who fail to draw the lower limbs, 
three point out as legs a part of the basal or a part of the undiffer¬ 
entiated scribble which serves to represent the man, and a fourth en¬ 
quires whether this funny man can walk. The difference may be 
interpreted in terms of the degree of readiness for the differentiation 
of these parts in the child’s spontaneous drawings. In the course 
of the series the head is seldom drawn as a part distinct from the 
basal, whereas the lower limbs show the highest frequency of any 
body part. 

When the various parts of the body are arranged in rank order 
according to their frequency of occurrence within the first six situa¬ 
tions and then compared as to their increase or decrease in the course 
of the series, we find a slight tendency for the more frequent parts to 
decrease in number ns the series advances while the less frequent 
parts increase in rvumber (Table 8). 

Goodenough (10, p. 75) has suggested that the frequency of oc¬ 
currence of any characteristic in a child’s drawings at a given time 
is a measure of the degree to ivliich that characteristic has become 
integrated into the child's developing concept of the object repre¬ 
sented. Those elements which have become an integral part of his 
concept will be drawn invariably, those elements which are in process 
of integration will appear with more or less irregularity. If wc take 
the relative frequency of occurrence of the various parts of the body 
in Situations 1 to 6 as a measure of the relative degree to which they 
have become an integral part of the child's concept of a man the 
results shown in Table 8 may be interpreted as indicating a decrea.se 
in the more stable elements and an increase in the less stable elements 
as the series progresses. The wide variability in the choice of parts 
is evidence that none are sufficiently stable to appear invariably at 
this age level. 
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3. The Temporal Order in Which ihc Varts we Draion, 
Varial^illty hntK in the number aiul in the cluiicc of parts lepic- 
sented in n single drawing makes it diflicult to <(ctcrmine the nmount 
of vai'inbilitj' in the temporal order in which the parts me represented 
during the constrvjction of a drawing. Relative order may remain 
constant even though absolute order varies. In the case of Subject 
1 (Table 5) the liair, if represented at all, is always diawn first 
and is followed by the basal fonn. If the hair is not rcprcscotcil the 
basal form comes first. Tlte lower limbs Invariably follow hair, 
basalj and chin, and precede feet, trunk, cars, and hat, whenever 
these parts arc represented. The position of the lower limbs relative 
to other parts remains constant tliroughout the series, altliougli the 
absolute position of this part In the tcnipoml pattern of a single 
drawing may be second, third, or fourth. 

On tlic basis of evidence from tlie entire series, each clilld’s total 
repertory of parts has been arraiigcd in that temporal order from 
■which the fewest deviations occur in the course of tlic series. This 
arrangement is assumed to be tlic customary order for tliat child 
(Table 9). 

There is ■wide v.'iriability between subjects in the customary 
order. The lower limbs m.oy be drawn before or alter tlie ha.sal, 
before or after the upper limbs. The head, when represented as a 
part distinct from the basal, may follow or precede it. The facial 
and head features may be grouped together before or after tlie lower 
limbs or may be scattered throughout the temporal sequence. 

Individual differences arc more marked than arc differences within 
the drawings of .in individual, but m.aiiy of tlic v.Tilations noted 
between subjects occur within the drawings of an individual as 
deviations from his customary order. Fifty-sLx per cent of the sub¬ 
jects sliow .It least one deviation from their own customary temporal 
order, and 19 per cent show as many as three deviations in the 
course of the series. 

In a few studies the temporal order of drawing the parts has been 
reported. Rouma (23, pp. 189-90) states that the usual sequence 
is head, trunk (if present), legs, and arms, but deviations from this 
“logic.al" order arc frequent, especially among children 3 to 4 it.tis 
of age who have not yet had school experience, Lukens (15, p. 82) 
lias given the temporal order in two drawings at the same sitting h.v 
a child of 56 months. There is variability in tlic secpicnco of paits as 
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TABLE 9 

Thc Customary Temporal Order Used dy Each Subject in Drawing the 
Various Parts of the Body, and Deviations from this 
Order Shown in the Course of the Series 

Customary temporal order 



r~ ^ 

2 .-tj Deviations from the 

^ customary order 
« S ,2 ‘3 o "JS « in the course 

of the series 


1 

2 


6 

4 

S 

S 





1 

7 3 9 



2 

1 



2 






3 





3 

1 



3 




2 





1 

I^yes precede basal 

4 

1 



2 

3 






4 


9 

Lower limbs precede 















basal 

5 

1 


9 

3 

4 

a 


5 


6 


7 2 

1 

Eyes precede lower 















limbs 














4 

Lower limbs precede 















basnl 














5 

Lower llmba anti feet 
precede basal 

6 

1 







2 






7 

2 

1 


3 

4 

7 

6 

5 


6 



6 

Basal precedes head 

a 

1 


7 

9 

10 

11 

12 

5 4 

C 

t 

2 

3 13 

1 

Month precedes nose 

9 

2 

1 






3 







10 

1 

4 


3 


2 


6 

5 






11 

1 

2 


3 









9 

Lower limbs precede 















head 

12 

1 



2 











13 

3 

1 

2 

4 

5 

11 

10 

6 

8 

9 

7 


2 

Encinl feutures pre- 















cede lower limbs; 
mouth precedes 















nose 














3 

Facial fcntiives pre- 















cede lower limbs 

14 

3 

? 

9 

1 

2 

4 

S 

6 7 


g 

11 

10 

2 

Eyes precede lower 















limbs 














4 

Lower limbs and feet 















follow trunk 














7 

Hair precedes mouth 

IS 

1 



2 

5 



3 


4 





16 

3 

S 


1 

2 

7 


4 

S 

6 

9 


6 

Mouth precedes nose 














7 

Lower limbs and feet 















follow upper limbs 


well as in theiv number, and both drawings show deviations from 
Rouma’s "logical” order. Among our group of foui-year-oId chil¬ 
dren we find an absence of any uniform order followed by the 
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grou]), niid frequent deviations within the drawings of an individual 
from his own customary sequence. 

The foregoing analysis has shown a wide variability within the 
drawings of an Individual, variability in the number of parts drawn, 
in the choice of parts, and, to a lesser degree, in titc temporal order 
of their representation. Apart from an increase in the niunbcr of 
new parts represented in Situation 7 and an increase in tile fre- 
quenej’ of occurrence of the lower limbs as a part distinct from 
the basal in Situation 9, the special instructions and varying condi¬ 
tions appear to have had no effect upon lire number or tlic clioicc of 
parts. Any possible effect upon temporal order i.s masked by the 
wide vaviability in number and in choice of parts. The significance 
of this vaviability will be discussed after furtlicr analysis of the 
findings. 

C. The Synthesis of Parts of the Body in the Drawing 

Series 

Because of the small number of parts given .';cpainte grapliic 
rcsprcseiitation and the wide variability in the choice of parts within 
the drawings of an individual, there are few drawings i»pon which 
to base a measure of die spacial relationships between parts. Al¬ 
though the (lata arc inadequate to permit an evaluation of tlic 
effect of the diffevent drawing stH»ations upon this factor of synthesis, 
it is of interest to note the relative frequency of vaiious misplace¬ 
ments throughout the series. 

Three types of relationship between part and whole are cssentinl 
CO representative drawing. If the nose is correctly placed in the 
pictured man the child lias stated in graphic language that (rt) a 
man has a nose, (t) which is attached to the head, and (c) is placed 
below the eyes and above the mouth. The first statement may be 
termed the differentiation of part from whole, the second the attach¬ 
ment of that part, and the third its orientation within a configuration 
of several parts. 

Attncliinent may be correct but orientation faulty: In S13-9 all'^® 
facial features are drawn inside the head but are placed in jumbled 
orientation one to arrolhcr. Orientation may be correct within a 
small configuration but incorrect relative to other parts of the draw- 


“Figurc 13. 
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ing: In S8-2 the facial features®® are well oriented one to another, 
but incorrectly placed relative to the legs. In the early period of 
representative chawing when few parts are differentiated and mis¬ 
placements are iiumcrous> a statement of the number of parts which 
maintain a top-bottom relationship is a more accurate measure of 
orientation than is a decision as to which parts are misplaced within 
a jumbled whole. The top-bottom relationship refers to the vertical 
orientation of parts within the total figure irrespective of the direc¬ 
tion of the figure upon the page. This mutual orientation may be 
well indicated even among isolated parts. In S12-8 the®"^ “stomach" 
is midway between “head” and “legs” but distant from each by 
several inches. The “ears” are well placed on cither side of the 
head but are separated from the latter by a space as great as the 
diameter of the head. In a few drawings there is no suggestion 
of synthesis, In S9-2 tire circle®® named “Man” is surrounded by 
discrete circles, “Eyes—little eyes—all kinds of eyes.” Neither the 
joining of the parts nor their mutual orientation creates a whole 
from this configuration of isolated forms. 

Because of verbal confusion in distinguishing the parts which 
compose the limbs, feet and hands have been omitted from the analy¬ 
sis. In determining the differentiation of parts division of a limb 
into upper and lower sections was the criterion used for recording 
the presence of feet and hands.®® No further measure of synthesis 
is justified. 

The following criteria have been used in recording the attach¬ 
ment and tlie orientation of parts: 

1. Attachment of the parts, 
a. Facial and head features. 

llerjiiii'ciiieiii: If the head is drawn ns a pnit distinct from 
the basal, the facial and head features—eyes, nose, mouth, 
ears, and hair—must be altaclied to the head. If the liead is 
not so drawn they must be attached to the basal. Each feature 
is scored separately, but if two or more of a kind are drawn, 
such as two eyes, these must all be correctly attached in order 


“Figure 13. 
"Figure 14. 
“Figure 14. 
“See above. 
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Child’s interest grew markedly as drawing progressed, 
and hair was drawn with evident pleasure. 
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(0 score, If, for exnrnple, one eye is plflcctl insit]e nnd a second 
ouisitlc ihe head, nttaehincnt is not cniisidcreti correct, 

b. Trunk and head. 

Retjuireiitctti: The trunk and head, if drawn as parts distinct 
froin the hasal, mvtst he placed within its borders or aLtnchcd 
to ils clrcninfcrcncc- When the trunk is rcprescnlcil ns the 
lower portion of an elnuRnicd basal form its nttnclimcnC is con¬ 
sidered correct. 

c. Lower and tipper limbs. 

lliquirement: The lower limbs must be ailncliccl to the basal 
or to the trunk, the upper Umbs to the basal, tltc trunk, or the 
lower limbs. Upper and lower limbs arc scored sepnrntely but 
all of a kind must be correctly placed in order to score. 

2. Oneulfftion of the Parts. 

a, Orientation of the facial features one to another. 

Requirement: Eyes, nose, and mouth must nil l>c i>rcscnt, 
The eyes must be in a horizontal line, the nose below them In 
the mid-line, and the mouth centered below the nose. The term 
"below’’ i.s understood to designate n top-l)nttoni rclntlojisiiip 
between the f.'icial features only, irrespective of ilioir oriontn- 
tion relative to the entire /iRure. They may be placcil outside 
the head or hasal or apart from the entire fiRure, provided only 
that their orientation one to another is correct. 

b. Vertical orientation of three parts. 

Reqiiircmefil; A correct top-bottom rclatlonaliip must be 
maintninecl between any three of the following four parts; 
head (or basal), trunk (or basal), lower limbs, and facial 
features. Any one of ihc four parts may bo absent or mis¬ 
placed. Thvo facial features arc atilKcicnt to clcterniinc the 
orientation of this part within the conhgiirntioii, or eyes alone 
are sufficient, provided they are placed in the upper half of 
the head or basal. Placement of the trunk between the lower 
limbs, which are attached to tile head or bnanl rnthcr than to 
the trunk, is cnnsiclorecl n correct vertical orientation of three 
parts. Placement of the tninfc in.side the basal below tlic 
cofihgiiratian of the facial fenturea is considered a correct verti¬ 
cal arientntion of three parts. 
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c. Vertical orientation of four parts, 

Requiremeut; A correct top-bottom relationship mnst be 
innintaincd nmong alt four of the fallowing parts: head (or 
basal], trunk (or basa)]> lower limbs, and facial features. 

(1. Orientation of the upper limbs. 

Requirement: If the upper limbs arc attached to the basal 
tlicy must be placed below (he head «r*facia1 features. If they 
are attached to the trunk they must be placed In its upper 
or central portion above the legs: if attached to the legs they 
must be placed in the upper holf of this part. In drawings in 
which an empty space intervenes between basal and legs, 
placement of the upper limbs in this trunk area i.s considered 
correct orientation. 
e. Orientation of the ears. 

Requirement: The ears must be placed near the mid-region of 
the head (or basal) as judged by the vertical orientation of 
the entire figure. They may extend from its circumference or 
be placed within its borders near the circumference. If two 
are drawn they must be on opposite sides of the head (nr I>n9nt). 

The relationship between the number of subjects who draw the 
pfirts necessary to determine synthesis and the number who correctly 
synthesize these parts, as judged by adherence to the above criteria, 
is given in Tabic 10. This relationship cannot be sliown for the 
"Alan on Dictation,” since the conditions imposed in Situation 8 
preclude die measurement of differentiation apart from synthesis. 

In the attachment of parts the percentage of subjects who achieve 
correct synthesis is consistently high and the variability between 
situations is slight. In the orientation of parts this variability is 
greater than that found in the attachment of parts, but the drawings 
upon which the figures arc based are too few in number to attribute 
the differences to the special conditions operative in the different 
drawing situations. In the entire series there are only 12 drawings 
in which all three facial features are represented, and only 9 in 
which differentiation is adequate to determine the vertical orientation 
of four parts of the body. The finding of chief interest is the small 
number of subjects who achieve correct orientation within a con¬ 
figuration of parts as compared with those who attach the individual 
parts correctly. 


“See above. 
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In the synthesis of parts as well as in their differentiation there 
is variability within the drawings of an individual. On the average 
18 per cent of those who draw a part more than once show both 
correct and incorrect attachment of that part and 61 per cent of 
those who repeat a given configuration of parts show both correct 
and incorrect orientation within the configuration (Table 11). 

TABLE 11 

Variaiulity within THii Individual in thb Synthesis of Parts or the Body 

Number of % of those 

subjects who subjects who 

synthesize the draw the 
parts correctly parts more 

Number of in at least than once 

subjects who one drawing who show 


draw the and incorrectly both correct 
Parts of the parts more In at least andincor* 

body drawn than once one drawing rect synthesis 


A. Attachment 

Eyes . 9 2 22 

Nose . 3 1 33 

Mouth . 5 1 20 

Tiunk . 3 1 31 

Lower limbs . 11 2 13 

Upper limbs . 5 2 40 

Ears . 2 0 0 

Hair . 3 0 0 

Head . 4 0 0 


Average 15% 


B. Orientation 

Facial features .... 3 2 66 

Vertical, 3 parts . . 8 7 88 

Vertical, 4 parts . . 1 1 100 

Upper limbs .. .... 4 2 50 

Ears . 2 0 0 


Average 61% 

The findings that both the frequency of error for the group and 
the variability within the drawings of an individual are higher in 
the orientation of parts than in the attachment of parts may be 
interpreted in the light of Luquet's (17, p. 701) statement that 
"relations of inclusion" (the attachment of parts) are correctly 
understood and graphically represented at an earUcr age than "rela¬ 
tions of juxtaposition" (the orientation of parts). Our figures indicate 
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that at 4 years of age the more recently acquircil factor of orienta¬ 
tion is less stable, as regartls both the fretiuency of error within the 
group and variability within the individiia], tlian is tlic factor uf 
attachment, genetically older and therefore move thoroiiglily inte¬ 
grated into tile child's developing concept of a man. 

Roth casual inspection of the drawings .and the mental .igc 
rating obtained by the Goodenough scalc®^ show clearly that the 
representative value of the drawings obtained in Situation 8 ex¬ 
ceeds that of «any otlief situation. As previously sliown tlic con¬ 
ditions rmposetl in the “Man on Dictation" preclude the measurement 
of the differentiation and synthesis of pari-s as separate factors in 
the grapliic rqiresculatiun of the human figure. Only if a pencil 
mark, which follows tlic examiner’s request to draw a given part of 
the body, is placed with approximate accuracy relative to previous 
marks, can one be certain that the child’s response is truly nn effort 
to represent the part called for and not an obliging but mcaningle.?s 
scribble. The superiority of Situation 8 can best be expressed by a 
joint measure of differentiation and synthesis. 

The percentage of subjects who show correct attachment and 
orientation of the parts is given In Table 12. Percentages arc 
based upon all drawings in whicli the ncccjssary differentiation was 
possible, in Situation 8 upon all drawings in wliich the parts in 
question were called for by the examiner, in other situations upon 
the total of the drawings secured. In addition to the figures for 
each of the nine situations a composite measure, indicated by C, 
shows the presence of correct synthesis in at least one of the 
first six situations. 

Certain difficulties arise in recording correct synthesis in Situa¬ 
tion 8. A distinction must be made between anticipation of the 
examiner’s request and failure to differentiate two parts. If the 
child draws a circle, when requested to make the head, then imme¬ 
diately adds tile conventional leg lines, and later, when asked to 
draw the legs, points to these lines saying, "I did/' he is credited 
with having drawn both parts. If, however, he draws a circle 
when the head is called for and later, when asked to make the legs, 
points to a segment of tliis circle, lie is not credited with the repre¬ 
sentation of legs. 


*'See T.ible 15. 
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TABLE 12 

The Percentage df Sudjects Who Differentiate and Correctly Synthc- 
aizE THE Parts of the Body in Each op the Nine Drawing Situations 


parts of the body drawn 


1 

2 3 

4 

Situations 

5 6 7 

8 

9 

C 

A. Attachment of parts 












Eyes . 




56 

44 38 

44 

46 

27 

44 

81 

31 

56 

Nose 1 



. 1 - 

13 

13 13 

6 

S 

7 

6 

81 

13 

13 

Mquth 




25 

19 25 

13 

31 

13 

13 

75 

19 

4+ 

Trunk 




13 

0 6 

6 

0 

13 

6 

SO 

6 

25 

Lower 

limbs . 


- • « 

56 

56 50 

44 

46 

40 

39 

75 

56 

81 

Upper 

limbs . 



6 

25 13 

19 

0 

20 

19 

75 

0 

44 

Ears -. 



. . . 

0 

0 6 

13 

0 

0 

6 

47 

0 

13 

Hair , 




0 

0 13 

13 

0 

13 

19 

47 

0 

25 


Average ,. 



21 

20 21 

2G 

16 

17 

19 

66 

16 

38 


Average 

in 

Sits. 

1 and 4, the 

"Man" 





21 


Average 

in 

Sits. 

2 and 5, the 

“Little ’ 

Man” ,. 



18 


Average 

tn 

Sits. 

3 and 6, the 

“Big Man” 




19 


Average 

in 

Sits, 

2 and 3, on 

small paper 


, , , , 

. 1. 

21 


Average 

in 

Sits. 

5 and 6, on 

laree nauer 




17 


Average 

in 

Sits. 

1. 2, 

3, the first day .. 




21 


Average 

In 

Sits. 

+, s, 

, 6, the 

second 

day 




19 

B, Orientation of parts 












Facial 

features . . 



13 

6 13 

0 

8 

7 

6 

31 

0 

13 

Vertical, 3 parts . 



25 

25 31 

25 

23 

20 

25 

SO 

19 

63 

Vertical, + parts . 


... 

Q 

0 0 

6 

0 

7 

6 

19 

6 

6 

Upper 

limbs . 


C 1 1 

0 

6 0 

6 

0 

13 

6 

25 

6 

19 

Ears 




0 

0 0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

40 

0 

6 


Average .. 



8 

7 9 

9 

6 

9 

10 

33 

6 

21 


Average 

in 

Sits. 

1 and 4, the 

“Man” 





9 


Average 

in 

Sits. 

2 and 5, the 

“Little 

Mari' 

t 



7 


Average 

in 

Sits. 

3 and 6, the 

“Big Man” 




9 


Average 

in 

Sits, 

2 and 3, on 

sma 

11 paper 




8 


Average 

in 

Sits. 

5 and 6, on 

large paper 




8 


Average 

in 

Sits. 

1, 2 

, 3, the 

first day . 




8 


Average 

in 

Sits. 

4. S, 

1 6, the 

second 

day 




8 


Note: C indicates differentiation and correct synthesis in at least one of 
the first situations. Percentages arc computed on the basis of nil 
drawings in which the necessary differentiation of parts was possible. In 
Situation S E failed to rcc|iiest Subject 13 to draw cars and Subject 15 to 
draw hail'. Situation 5 was presented to 13 subjects, Situation 6 to 15 
subjects. In all other situations the percentages are computed on the basis 
of I6 drawings, 
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A further difficulty is foui^d in the fact that the conditions in 
Situation 8 preclude the recording of a basal form. It will be shown 
that the part drawn in response to the request to make tlie liead may 
assume the role of the basal as the drawing progresses, but at the 
moment of drawing it presumably represents tiic head alone. The 
criterion used for recording tlie attachment of the head when drawn 
as a part distinct from the basal is thus not applicable to the "Man 
on Dictation.” This point has, therefore, been omitted in the joint 
measure of differentiation and synthesis. In applying to Situa¬ 
tion 8 all other of the criteria used for the measurement of synthesis 
the term ‘'head" indy be substituted for "basal,” and "stomacli'' 
for "trunk.'' 

In Situation 8 a larger percentage of subjects differentiate and 
correctly synthesize each part and each configuration of parts meas¬ 
ured than is the case in any otlier situation. Furtliermorc, with the 
exception of the attachment of the lower limbs and the vertical 
orientation of three parts, Situation 8 exceeds the composite measure 
from the first six situations. The "Man on Dictation” is not only 
superior to all other drawings but it combines the best features in 
a series of six, and part by part exceeds tlic composite measure from 
these six drawings. 

It Will be shown that tlic average mental age couivalent of the 
drawings in Situation 8 exceeds that found in any other situation 
by 4.5 months and exceeds the average of tlie remaining eiglu situa¬ 
tions by 6.7 mouths. The "Man on Dictation” simulates the spon¬ 
taneous work of older children not becjiiise the quality of tlie per- 
fcrniance is superior to that found in other drawings of the series, 
or the parts of the body represented are different, or errors in the 
synthesis of parts uve absent, but because the performance is more 
complete. In spontaneous drawings at this age the span of atten¬ 
tion is exhausted after the graphic recording of only a small number 
of those characteristics which together form the child’s concept of 
a man. Conditions imposed in Situation 8 make possible, by the re¬ 
enforcement of Rttcnticui, a more complete expression of this con¬ 
cept.'’^ 


“^Comparison of S14-8) Figure 15, with S14-1 and 3, Figute 3, Ulustmtea 
the enlargement of the giaphit pattern wlilcli results from the conditions 
imposed in the "Man on Dictation,” 
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D. Ti-in Orip-ntation op the Drawing to the Cnii.n 

Closely associated with errors in tlic orientation of parts witliin 
the whole are those shifts in the orientation of the total figure 
relative to the child which occur during the drawing process. An 
apparently unintentional and unobserved rotation of tlic paper dur¬ 
ing construction of the drawing may result in a faulty orientation 
of parts within the whole, or, conversely, rotation of the sheet 
may serve as a means of correcting a previously unobserved error in 
the mutual orientation of parts. 

The former mechanism is found*^^ in S8-2. After drawing the 
basal and the facial features, well oriented one to another and 
placed in the conventional top-bottom relationship upon tlie page, 
the child rotates the paper 45 degrees clocbvise, apparently by 
chance. She then continues the drawing in this new orientation, 
extending the legs downward from the basal, judged in relation 
to the child, but in a horizontal line to tlic riglu of tlic basal, judged 
in relation to the position of the facial features. The reverse mechan¬ 
ism is found'^'^ in S5-2. After construction of the basal form, two 
lines called ’'arms” are extended liorlzontally to the left, two more 
termed “legs” arc drawn to the right. The sheet is then rotated 
90 degrees clockwise. A second pair of “arms,” well placed in 
relation to the legs, arc added and the lines previously Intended for 
arms arc triumphantly renamed “a liat.” 

All shifts of 45 degrees or more in the position of the paper 
relative to the child arc listed in Tabic 13. Tlic method of record¬ 
ing tliesc shifts has been described. It will be recalled tliiit l)ic position 
of the child at the beginning of each drawing situation is kept con¬ 
stant, but full freedom of movement is permitted during construc¬ 
tion of tlic figure, piovitled only lliat the paper icmains flat upon the 
table top, A shift in orientation may be accomplished either by 
rotation of the paper or by walking around the table and drawing 
from a new angle. Shifts occuriiig before the first stroke is m.T.dc 
or after completion of the drawing are not entered in tlie table. 

These variations in orientation appear to be unrelated to the 
construction of any specific part of the body. They were made 
before, during, or after the drawing of the basal, before or aftoi- the 


“Sec Figure 13. 
‘"See Figure 10, 
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TABLE 13 

Frequency of Shcfts in tub Position op the Paper Relative to the Child 
Arranged According to the Suggested Causal Factor 











% of 

Suggested causal 


Situations 






factors 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 ings 

ings 

Inadequate motor con- 










trol . 

1 


1 


1 



3 

2 

Change of theme .... 








1 


Dissatisfaction with 










the drawing 

1 


1 



1 


3 

2 

An error in the mu- 










tual orientation of 










parts . 

1 







1 


Deviation from con- 










ventional position of 

t 

1 






2 

1 

figuro upon page . . 










Exploratory manipula- 










tion of the paper .. 

3 

1 

1 

2 


1 


8 

6 

Number of drawings 










in which a shift oc- 










curs .. 

5 2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 IS 


Percentage of draw- 










ings in which a 










shift occurs . 

31 13 

13 

19 15 

13 

13 

0 

0 

13 

Average percentage 

of drawings, 

Sits. 


and 

4. 

the '' 

Man” .... 

25 

Average percentage 

of drawings. 

Sits. 

2 

and 

5, 

“Little Man” ,, 

14 

Average percentage 

of drawings, 

Sits. 

3 

and 

6, 

"Dig 

Man" ... 

13 

Average percentage 

of drawings, 

Sits. 

2 

and 

3, 

small 

paper ,, 

13 

Average percentage 

of drawings, 

Sits. 

S 

and 

6. 

large 

paper .. 

14 

Average percentage 

of drawings, 

Sits. 

1 

2. 

3, 

1st day . 

19 

Average percentage 

of drawings, Sits 

4 

5, 

6. 

2nd 

day . 

16 


representation of facial and licad features, of lower and upper limbs. 
Shifts occurred in only 13 per cent of all drawings but 63 per cent 
of the subjects changed the orientation of the paper relative to 
themselves in at least one drawing of the series. 

Observation of the drawing process suggests that one or more of 
the following factors may operate to produce a shift in orientation: 

1. Inadequate Motor Control. 

a. The child's inept pressure of pencil on paper may result in 
an unintentional rotation of the page as the line is drawn. 

b. A careless movement may cause rotation between strokes and 


“See S7-+, Figure 16. 
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tlic child, preoccupied wirii the task of rccordinj? parts of the body, 
may continue his ilrawinK hi the new orientation because he fails 
to see each part in relation to the whole.®® 

c. The subject, finding it easier to complete the desired form 
by f»ros5 mo-vement of the body than by fine movement of wrist and 
fingers, may produce a circular form by dragging the pencil along 
tile page as he walks around the table.®’ 

2. (T/ifluje o/ TAeme. 

A chance similarity of the form drawn to another object may 
suggest a new tlicme to the child. A shift is made in order to 
bring the representation of this new object into its conventional top- 
bottom rclationsliip upon the page. In Situations 1, 2, 3, and 5 
Subject 13 has represented the lower limbs as circular or oval forms 
attached to the basal. In S13-6 this same schema®** is begun but 
as the right leg is drawn its circular outline suggests a “wlicel.” 
The child u'alks around the table 90 degrees to tlic riglit. The 
leg of the man is thus transformed into the rear wheel of an "auto¬ 
mobile*' and the "man who drives it” is reduced to a single circle 
placed upon tlic "scat” within tlic "car.” 

3, Dissatisfaction wUh the Drawings 

n. Rotation, may be used as a tncatis of erasure. In S8-4 tlic shift 
occurs following an apparently aimless initial scrihhlc.®® In this 
case tlic attempted erasure is not succcs.sful, since tlic arm of the 
completed man crosses the scribble, and the umlcsired line is later 
rationalized by the comment, "Tlint’s to hold that arm." 

h. Loss of interest or sense of failure may be expressed by a shift 
in orientation. In SIO-1, following the i-cquest to draw a mau^" 
the subject enquire.^, "How do you make the legs?” He then draws 
a single hooked line vaguely rcsemblmg a leg and foot, but imme¬ 
diately rotates the sheet 18G degrees and scribbles huvricdly over 
the entire page,’' 

“See S8'2, Figure 13. 

"See S7-6, Figure Id. 

“*Sce Figure 17. 

“See Figure 17. 

’’^Sec Figure 18. 

■'4lel2er (13, p. 76) describes a drawing by n child of 3,6 in u’liich 
rotntlon accompanies a change of theme and ia used na an exprcaaion of 
dissatisfaction, The pictuml "woman" siiggeata a "liovise.” "Windows'’ 
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4. An Error in the Mutual Orientation of Parts. 

Rotation may serve as a means of correcting a faulty orientation 
of parts within the whole (S5-2, described above) J- 

5. A Deviation from the Cotwentional Top-bottom Relationship 
of the Fiyure upon the Page. 

A violation of the conventional top-bottom relationship of the 
figure relative to the cluld may be corrected by means of rotation 
before the drawing is complete. In S5-3 the legs are drawn as ver¬ 
tical liiies^^ projecting upward from the basal and cars are added 
at the lower end. Prior to construction of the arms a rotation of 
180 degrees brings the figure into upright posture, 

6. Exploratory Mffniptilation of the Paper. 

In a number of drawings the shift in orientation appears to be 
no more tlian exploratory manipulation of the paper as a medium 
of graphic expression. In S4-1 the basal is drawn in tlje center’'^ of 
the page, which is then rotated 180 degrees prior to the addition 
of lower limbs. Conditions are such that neither the amount of 
available space, jior the point of closure ol the basal, nor the ten¬ 
dency to draw the legs perpendicular to the edge of the paper 
nearest to the head,"^^ can explain the shift. The basal is rotated 
much as a lump of clay is turned and patted in the hand prepara¬ 
tory to further differentiation. 

Table 13 shows the number of sliifts occurring in each of the 
nine drawing situations grouped under wliichever one of the six 
factors described above appears to be dominant, Exploratory 
manipulation of the paper shows the highest frequency. It is 
probable tliat this factor plays a part in all intentional variations 
in the position of the paper relative to the child. While the total 
number of drawings in which shifts occur is too small to permit 
conclusions concerning the effect of the different drawing situations, 
the distribution is perhaps not without significance. The absence 
of shifts in Situations 8 and 9 may result from an inhibition of 

are added which prove displeasing to the child, and after rotation the 
drawing'is completed as a woman. 

''^See Figure 10. 

’’.See Figure II. 

’^See Figure 18. 

’“Rciuma (23, pp. 106-110) cites cases in which these factors determine 
orientation of the completed figure upon the page. 
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m) 

Stjbject 15 

SimuM Mol 2iid Day. 

Rmrd sf hramf. 

Lines 1-2 While drawing line 2 walks around table 90 
decrees lc» lie light; j becDiDh top as line 2 is com¬ 
pleted. 

Line 5 ‘'rm making a car." 

Lines f9 
"H'ieel," 

5 . fi "Seat.” 
p. 1 “Man drives It." 

P. S’9 “Window," 

E. ‘'Wkat's the whole thing?" 

‘‘It's a tar." 
line Id 
P. 10 “Tail." 

f asked again, "What’s the whole thing?’ 

“An nutomobile," 


(lii'silt) 

SttBjEcr I 

Sitoawon 4; MnR. 2nd Day. 

limi if Dfsms: 

As £ pimte paper and pencil, "Mama says don't do 
jio mors belly buttons on any more meiu... Til draw 
a huMy." Does so, £ requests namiag of parts. As 
she drawing to I, she mumbles what £ undei- 
staods as “Arms." £; “Where are his awns?" "Yeh, 
but ic has no arnts,'' Fresh sheet presented with re- 
qne$t to draw a maw 

Une 1 Routes $D degrees counterclockvrise; A becomes 

top. 

lines Ml (at line 2 shifts pencil to left hand) 

Tries to ernse line i. 

line 12 

0.1 "That's to hold that arm.’' 

Q. 5 "Thai's )us nose." 

O.H "Hiscya" 

g.ll “Ann." 

e. 9-111 “Legs." 

p. S ‘That’s die line that (nn go up I 5 the feet." 

Q. Lower part of ^ and 7, "That's the line,” after a 
puuled panse. 


5Z.Z --I'mAV-uvii tuveij: 
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the exploratory tendency. In Situation 8 the moment n part is 
drawn the examiner names the next one. In order to Iiold the 
subject's interest throughout this lengthy task no pause is permitted. 
The repeated verbal requcsis tend to focus the chilcl’s accciuion upon 
new aspects of t)ic problem anti inhibit rccnnsidcration of tliusc 
relationships already represented. In Situation 9 attention is ilivectcd 
toward specific aspects of the drawing problem pritir to the first 
stroke. This direction of Attention toward a part may tend to 
inhibit consideration of the whole and so limit experimentation in 
the means of representing this whole. Conversely, the absence of 
specific instructions in Situations I and 4 may result in a fuller 
expression of this exploratory tendency. 

Stern (26), Eng (5), and others use the term "spacial displace¬ 
ment" to designate in the completed drawing any violation of the 
adult convention of placing the head ,it the far side or "top" of the 
page and the feet at the near side or "bottom" of the page. Sev¬ 
eral of die biograpliical studies (16, 23, 5) report a period in which 
the child appears to be entirely indifferent to spacial position. The 
human figure is drawn upside down or horizontnlly quite ns readily 
ns in upright posture. A single faulty orientation may be adhered 
to for n period of time (16, pp. 72-73) or several orientations may 
appear in a single sitting on tlic same sheet of paper (17, p. 702). 
Rouma (23, pp. 105-U2) has analyzed the fsetovs which determine 
.■ipacial position among cliildren who show this "indifTerent orienta¬ 
tion." He lists three factors mentioned above: the amount of free 
space left upon tile page, the point of closure of the head circle, the 
tendency to draw the legs perpendicular to the edge of the paper 
nearest to the head. He cites the ease of a four-year-old child who 
after completion of the drawing recognizes the displacement, saying, 
"My man isn’t straight. Wait, I’ll make him straight," as lie 
rotates the sheet to bring the pnper into conventional position (23, 

p. 108 ). 

That the adult convention may not appear logical to the child 
is shown in comments such cas that given in S4-4 of the present 
study. After completing the drawing with the head at the left and 
the legs extending horizontally to the riglit the subject icmarks, 
"He’s lying down in bed, but I can stand him up." This he does, 
not by rotating the paper to bring the figure into conventional top- 
bottom relationship, but by placing the paper on edge so that the 
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figure stands with "feet" only in contact with the table. Far from 
being indifferent to spacial position he has begun to recognize the 
difficulty of expressing in a two-dimensional medium his perceptions 
of a tlirce-diiuensfonal world. 

In Table 14 ai'C listed all drawings in the series in which the 

TABLE 14 

FREQUENCy OF DltA\VlNGS tW WlllC/f THE OklRHTATtON OF THE COMPLETED 

Figure Relative to the Child Shows a Deviation from 
THE Convention ok Placing Head at Far Side and 
Feet at Near Side op the Page 


Position of the 
completed fii^ure 

1 

2 

Situations 
J 4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

No, of 
drnvv- 
9 Inga 

91 . of 
draw¬ 
ings 

Reversed vertlcnl .. 




1 


1 


1 

3 


Florizontal .. 

2 

1 


3 




2 

8 


Oblique downward .• 

1 

2 


1 

2 



3 

1 10 


Number of drawings 











which deviate from 











conventional posi- 











tion. 

3 

3 

0 

S 

2 

1 

0 

6 

1 21 


Number of drawings 











In which a top-boc* 











tom relationship is 











Indicated. .. 

tt 

9 

9 

11 

8 

U 

7 

14 

12 92 


Percentage of draw- 











ings indicating a 











top-bottom relation* 











ship which deviate 











from conventional 











position . . 

27 

33 

0 

45 25 

9 

0 

43 

9 

23 

Average percentage 

of 

drawings, 

Sits. 


and 

4. 

the " 

Man” .. .. 

36 

Average percentage 

of 

drawings, 

Sits. 

2 

and 

5, 

"Litll 

c Man” , 

29 

Average percentage 

of 

drawings. 

Sits. 

3 

and 

6. 

"Big 

Man” , , 

5 

Average percentage 

of 

drawings, 

Sits. 

2 

and 

3, 

small 

paper .. 

17 

Average percentage 

of 

drawings. 

Sits. 

5 

and 

6. 

large 

paper . , 

17 

Average percentage 

of 

drawings, 

Sits. 

I, 

2. 

3. 

1st day . 

20 

Average percentage 

of 

drawings, 

Sits. 

4, 

5. 

6. 

2nd 

Jay . 

26 


orientation of the completed figure relative to the child deviates 
from the adult convention of placing^ the head at the far side and 
the feet at the near side of the page. Only those drawings are 
included in which both the differentiation of parts and their mutual 
orientation are adequate to reveal a top-bottom relationship within 
the figure. If eyes arc drawn at die center of the basal it Is fm- 
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possible CO distinguish top Irom bottom unless other parts arc repre* 
sented, but basal and eyes alone are sufficient if tlic ej'es are placed 
at one end of the basal. An error in the mutual orientation of parts 
may obliterate a top-bottom relationship if few parts are differen¬ 
tiated, but will not do so sf differentiatioa is adequate to permit dis¬ 
tinction between the head-end and the foot-eiid in s|iitc of this error, 

In 23 per cent of all drawings to which a top-bottom relation¬ 
ship can be recogni 2 ed the orientation of the completed figure rela¬ 
tive to the child is at variance witli the conventional position. This 
number is slightly larger than that found in the case of shifts in 
orientation during construction of tlie dr.iwing, bvit is too small to 
permit an evaluation of the differences Iretwecn situations, Sixty- 
three per cent of tJie subjects show a deviation from the conventional 
position in at least one drawing of the scries. 

Of the 21 drawings in wliicl) a final deviation is recorded only 
three show a shift in the course of the drawing process. So-callcd 
"indifferent orientation" may at this age level be one expression uf 
the tendency to experiment in an unfamiliar task, an alternate ex¬ 
pression of the same tendency which causes a shift of orientation in 
the course of the drawing process. In whatever position the figure 
is placed on a flat sheet of paper the man may appear to be "lying 
down in bed" to the child* who has not yet learned to interpret 
and reproduce our graphic technique. Various spadal positions are 
tried out in tlte cliilcl’s repeated attempts to express Ihs knowledge 
of spaclal relationships through the unfamiliar graphic medium. 

E. The Mental Age Equivalent of the Drawings as Scored 
nv THE Goodenoogh Scale 

The mental age equivalent of the drawings, when scored by the 
Goodenough (10) scale, offers a compound measure of those factors 
of differenciation, synthesis, and the relative proportion of parts 
which have been found to correlate with mental age. 

I'l'acings of all drawings in the scries were presented in a uniform 
random order to two judges, working independently. Both judges 
were first grade teachers, well acquainted witli the cliaractcristics 
of children's dravvings and trained in the scoring of tests. They 
were unfamiliar with the conditions of the experiment and were told 
only that the drawings were those of young children made in response 
to the request to draw a man. Direction and scijueiice of line and tlie 
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position of the paper at the beginning of the drawing process were 
indicated on the tracings, but the child's comments and postural 
behavior were not given. The judges were instructed to "hold 
the paper at whatever angle is most favorable, at whatever angle 
makes the drawing look most like a man to adult eyes," All tracings 
were made on paper 11 by inches. In the case of the "Big 
]\'Ian" and the "Little Man" drawn on large sheets the tracings were 
reduced in size so as to maintain the same relative proportion be¬ 
tween drawings and paper as that found in the originals. In the 
case of all other situations the tracings were exact reproductions of 
the originals in size as well as in form. 

The extent of disagreement between the two judges as to the parts 
of the body represented has been reported above. Not all disagree¬ 
ments affect the MA equivalent of a drawing. The judges may 
disagree as to what part of the body a given line represents, but both 
record the drawing of some one of the parts the presence of which 
scores a point in the scale. The average variation between the 
judges in the number of scale points assigned to a drawing is .8. 
Since the addition of a single point adds 3 months to the MA value 
of a drawing this difference is equivalent to 2.4 months of mental 
age, The disagreements do not affect the average MA of the group 
computed on the basis of all drawings in the scries. The scoring 
of Judge I yields an average MA of 44,4 months, that of Judge JI 
an average of 44.3 months. 

Table 15 gives the average mental age of the group under the 
conditions imposed in each of the nine drawing situations. The 
first situation, the mmi drawn at the beginning of the first sitting, is 
comparable to the Goodenough norms based upon a single drawing 
from each child. Since it precedes the man completion series and 
initiates the drawing scries it is free from any practice effect or 
influence of the special conditions. The average mental age of the 
experimental group by this criterion is 45.8 months, 2.2 months 
below the chronological age. 

Within the first six situations tlicre is a slight drop in the curve 
as the series advances. Size cannot be the determining factor since the 
difference between the “Man" at each of two sittings is greater than 
the difference between tlie "Man" and the “Big Man" or the "Little 
Man" at any single sitting. 

The drop might be attributed to a general decrca:c in interest 
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in the drawing task, resulting in a shorter attention span and more 
careless execution of the drawing. The preceding analysis made 
with the help of the child’s comments has shown, however, that 
the number of parts drawn remains constant throughout the series. 
Judged by this criterion the drawings of the second day are no less 
complete than those of the first. The finding that the choice of parts 
is highly variable and that new parts are substituted for those already 
used to represent a man, suggests a shift of interest to new aspects 
of the drawing problem rather than a loss of interest in the assigned 
task. Experimentation rather than boredom is indicated. 

This experimentation may result in a decrease in the genera) repre¬ 
sentative value of the drawings. Preoccupation with the task of 
cataloguing new parts may distract the child from their careful 
representation, or the new parts may be indicated by a scribble, not 
because the child lacks interest In the mode of rcprc.sentation but 
because he lias not yet established graphic symbols to designate 
these parts. 

Situations 7 and 9 fall within the range of the first six situations. 
The opportunity to draw from copy and the direction of attention 
toward liead and legs had no effect upon the average mental age 
equivalent of clic drawings* Situation 8 shows a sharp rise in the 
curve. The rccnforccment of attention by suggesting verbally one 
by one the several parts of the body yields an MA equivalent 4.5 
months above that found in any other situation and 6.7 months 
above the average of the remaining eight situations. This .superiority 
of the “Man on Dictation” is comparable to that shown by the joint 
measure of differentiation and synthesis reported above.”^® 

There is marked variability among the drawings of an individual. 
When Situations 1 and 4 are compared we find an average difference 
in MA equivalent of 6.2 months and a maximum difference of 
19.5 months. Within Situations 1 to 6 the average difference be¬ 
tween the maximum and minimum scores is 9 months, and 31 per 
cent of the group show a difference of over a year. 

To wliat extent this variability is a function of the experimental 
series, though independent of the specific conditions, and to what 
extent it is characteristic of spontaneous drawings of four-year-old 
children is uncertain. It is in marked contrast to Goodenough’s 

™Sce Table 12. 
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lindini^s among 194 first grade children. She reports a correlation 
of .937±,0Q6 between original scares and scores earned in a retest 
on the following flap (iO, p. +8). 

It is of interest that in spite of a wide variability in the choice of 
parts within the drawings of an individual, found among our small 
group of four-year-old children, the relative frequency of occurrence 
of these parts in a series of dr.iwings is highly simil.ir to that shown 
by a large group of children six months their seniors. The results 
from Situations 1 to fi were cuinpaicd with Goodcnoiiglds figures 
for tlie percentage of occun-cnce of each item in her scale in tlie 
drawings secured from her group of 119 normal four-year-old 
cliildren (10, pp. 24-25). Since in Goodcnougli’s study ages were 
taken to the last birthday her figures apply to the interval midway 
between birthdays, in this case to 4)4 years. With one exception 
figures for the present study arc consistently lower than those found 
by Goodenough, as would be expected with children six months 
younger than her group, but the rank order of tlie various items in 
the scale follows closely that shown by the older children. 

Measurement of the drawings by the Goodenough scale by judges 
unfamiliar with the conditions of the experiment yields results 
closely similar tc those of the preceding auulysis. Tlicrc U great 
variability within the drawings of an individual. "With the exception 
of Situation 8, the specific instructions given in the several situations 
have little or no effect upon group scores. The drawings secured 
under the conditions imposed for the ‘*Man on Dictation" show 
an average mental .age equivalent clc.arly in excess of that found in 
any other situation, 

F. Aoautation to the Instructions Concerning Sixe 

In five of the nine drawing situations specific verbal instructions 
are given which pertain to the size of the drawing as a whole or to 
the size of its parts. Situations 2, 3, 5, and 6 were designed as a 
measure of the child’s ability to increase or decrease the size of the 
total drawing in response to the key words, "little" and "big/’ Situa¬ 
tion 9 as a measure of his ability to modify the relative proportion 
of parts in his accustomed formula to accord with the examiner's 
description of a "funny man" with "a little bit of a head and 
great big, long legs." 
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1. The "Man from Description." 

The preceding analysis has brought to light various unforeseen 
difficulties In establishing norms for purposes of comparison. In few 
cases is there sufficient uniformity in the parts represented in the 
course of the series to permit a comparison of their relative size. 
Of the 11 subjects who differentiate the lovv'cr limbs from tbc basal 
form in the "Man from Description” only nine do so in either 
Situation 1 or Situation 4, and'only five in both Situations 1 and 4 
(Tabic 5). The instructions in Situation 9 were based on the 
assumption that in "tadpole” drawings the circle represents the 
head and tlie appendages the legs. A relative decrease in the area 
of the circle and an increase in the length of the appendages in 
comparison with preceding drawings would thus show adaptation to 
the specific instructions. Analysis indicates that this assumption is 
not justified. The circle often includes more than the head and 
may include the lower limbs. The head may be drawn as a part 
distinct from the basal In Situation 9 but in none of the first six 
situations be given a separate graphic form (Subjects 9, 13, 14) or 
it may be differentiated In one or more of these situations but not 
in Situation 9 (Subjects 7, 10, 16). Failure to distinguish the 
verbal symbols for the parts which compose the lower limbs presents 
a further difficulty in evaluating the response in Situation 9. The 
child for whom “legs” and “feet” are synonymous terms when 
applied to parts of his own body may not interpret the examiner's 
instructions as does the child who has made this differentiation. In 
view of these findings a comparison of the relative proportion of 
parts in the different drawing situations is not justified. 

2. The "Big Man" and the "Little Man" 

In drawings as primitive as those of the present study lengtli and 
breadth arc better measures of size than is area, Few of the parts 
arc vcpTcsentcd as two-dimentional forms. Imperfectly closed circles, 
gaps between parts, configurations of straight, curved, and broken 
lines, which block out the figuie but present no clear cut boundaries, 
make the computation of area highly uncertain. As a measure of 
the height of the man we have taken the greatest vertical distance 
between the head-end and the foot-end in drawings in which the 
diffeveutiation of parts is adequate to reveal this top-bottom rela¬ 
tionship, In those in which there is no differentiation of parts or in 
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which the orientation of parts within the whole is so confused that 
no top-bottom relationship is discernible the greatest diameter is 
taken as the height. Kreadth is determined by dropping perpendic¬ 
ulars from the outermost boundaries of the man to the diameter 
representing hciglit and computing the distance between parallel 
lines passing tlirough these outermost points. These measurements 
for Situations 1 to 6 aie given in Table 16. 

TJie “Big Man" and the “Little Man” at each of the two sittings 
show an average variation in both height and breadth in the di¬ 
rection required by the examiner's instructions. This variation is 
never less than 18 per cent of the size of the standard man. Tlie 
percentages of variation arc closely similar in Situations 2, 3, and 5 
and much larger in Situation 6. 

The increased variation in Situation 6 as compared with Situation 
3 suggests that the small shecl’"^ limits adaptation when an increase 
in size is called for. This finding is in accord with the observations 
made in a number of the biographical studies (15, 23, 2) that size 
of paper may affect either the relative proportion of parts or the size 
of the total drawing. If the head or basal form fills most of the 
page there is little space in which to extend tlic legs; if several 
parts of the body have been assembled near one edge of the paper 
it may be impossible to draw arms of normal length, unless the 
barrier imposed by the edge of the paper is ignored. Rouina (23, p. 
108) cites a case at 39 months in which the tendency to repeat 
automatically the same drawing movements was strong enough to 
override the restrictions imposed by the paper. The legs were 
drawn to the right regardless of whether the lines fell upon the 
page or upon the bare table top. The barrier is usually recognized, 
however, often with expressions of annoyance, when the pencil ap¬ 
proaches it, but may not be anticipated in time to modify the place¬ 
ment and size of the preceding parts. Anticipation of the barrier may 
restrict the length of the strokes even when all the available space is 
not used. 

The hypothesis that the small sheet of paper limits adaptation to 
the examiner’s instructions in Situation 3 is supported by the finding 


will be remembered that the size of the paper is uniform throughout 
the series vvith the exception of Situations S and 6. The standard size is 
27.9 by 21.5 cms.; that in Situations 5 and 6 is 50,5 by 37.9 cms. 
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that those subjects who snake a positive aJaptation in this situation 
drew on the average a smaller man In Situation 1 than did tliosc 
who fail in Sitviatioii 3 to adapt to the examiuei's instiuctions (Table 
17). In Situation 2 the relationship Is reversed; tliose subjects nlio 

TABLE 17 

Tiib Avishaok MfiASUREMRMTS OF THE Standawj “Man" Amon(} Tiiosn 
SunjECTs WHO Adapt Positiveiw ahr Those who Ai)Ai»t NiuiATivrr.Y 
TO TuE Instructions Concbrnimo Sixe in the “Liiti.r Man" 
and the “Utc Man" 


Divcctioa of vai'intba from tUc AveraRC mcaNiucments in cms. 

size of ihc atandaTtl “Man" of tlic stniulnrd “Man" 


Situation 

“Liule Man" 

“Big Man" 

Sktinlitm 

Height 

Breadth 

2 

+ 


1 

17.2 

8,9 

2 



1 

12.5 

8,8 

i 


+ 

1 

14.1 

6.5 

3 


— 

1 

20.1 

12.3 

5 

+ 


4 

19,7 

12.6 

5 

— 


4 

13.3 

7.3 

(1 



4 

18.2 

11.9 

6 



4 

17.S 

10.5 


Note: A plus sign indicates Tarintian in the required direction, n miiuis 
sign no varintion, oc variation in the direction opposite from thnt required. 


adapt positively in Situation 2 drew a larger man in Situation 1 than 
did those who in Situation 2 fail to make the required adaptation. 
On tile second day the rclatlonsliip for the "Little Man" is repeated 
but In the ease of the "Big Man" the difference between those who 
adapt positively and those who do not us slight and in the reverse 
direction from that found on the first day. 

These findings may be interpreted in terms of the relative influ¬ 
ence of two factors inherent in these drawing situations which serve 
to limit adaptation to the examiner's inslrucliQus. When the required 
adaptation i.s one of decrease In size the limiting factor is one of 
neuro-muscular control, the difficulty, still marked at four years of 
age, of executing very small pencil stroke.^. It is easier to draw a 
"Little Man" if the standard man has been large because the 
adaptation involves lc*s strain. When tlie rctiuircd adaptation is 
one of increase in size the limiting factor is the edge of the paper, 
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It is cnsicr to draw a "Big Man" if the standard man lias been 
small, because there is more space in which to expand the drawing. 
In Situation 5 the limitation of neuro-muscular control is as great as 
in Situation 2, but in Situation 6 the limitation of the size of the 
paper is lessened. That the paper was sufficiently large to remove 
the inliibiting effect is suggested by the finding that the difference 
between the size of the standard man among those who make the 
required adaptation in Situation 6 and its size among those who do 
not is slight and in favor of tliosc who do adapt. Conditions of 
the experiment arc inadequate to show whether the increased size of 
the drawing in Situation 6 is due solely to increased adaptation to 
the examiner's instmetions, made possible by the removal of the 
restriction of the paper, or is partially the result of the stimulus of 
the large paper, irrespective of the cxamincT’s instructions. In Situa¬ 
tion 5 any stimulus toward greater size which may result from the 
increased area of tlie paper runs counter to the verbal Instruction. 
The fact that the percentages of variation are approximately the 
same as in Situation 2 suggests that this counter stimulus is nut an 
important factor. 

The finding that the basal is frequently called "the man" sug¬ 
gests a possible fallacy in assuming that failure to modify the size of 
the total drawing in accord with the examiner’s instructions in¬ 
dicates a lack of adaptation to these instructions. If the word "man” 
is identified with the basal, a change in the size of tliis part in the 
required direction may be a positive response even if the size of the 
total drawing does not conform. Variations in the size of the basal 
have, therefore, been computed. 

There are cases in which the basal varies in the required direction 
whereas the total figure does not, but the reverse relationship is also 
true (Tables 16 and 18). Group scores show no consistent advantage 
for either the basal or the entire figure in the number of subjects who 
adapt positively or in the degree of adaptation. Averages for the 
"Little Man" are slightly in favor of the basal, for the "Big Man" 
in favor of the entire figure. When results from all four situations 
are averaged the percentages for the basal are almost identical with 
those for ihc wliole drawing. The tendency to identify the term 
"man” with the basal docs not result in a modification in the size 
of this part at the expense of the whole. 

The child may express his concept of size by gross body movement 
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find posture and by verbal response, as well as by a change in the size 
of the drawing. In S3-3 the subject exclaimed as he drew, “That’s 
a big pencil . . . Wow! . . . See, that’s a big man . . . BrriTrrrrr’ 
Following completion of the drawing he dramatized his own bigness 
by carrying a chair on his head as he strutted about the room. In 
Situation 6 he drew the full length of the paper and again expressed 
the concept of bigness by exaggerated body movements. The record 
reads: “Large, full arm strokes. Stands to the task, leaning over 
table. Whole body participates. Attacks sheet fr'om ei distance as 
if using a tool much larger than a pencil.” Although the fact is 
not entered in the records, the examiner recalls similar instances in 
which the idea of littleness is dramatized by hunching of the .slioulders 
and restriction of all body movements. 

Hetzer (13) has shown that the representation of an object or of 
an idea by mimicry develops prior to graphic representation. We 
find that these generalized and primitive postural and verbal expres¬ 
sions of the concept of size may serve as a substitute for or may ac¬ 
company the more specific graphic response to the examiner’s instruc¬ 
tions, The graphic response may be in fact a part of the general 
body response, since the pencil strokes at this age are governed quite 
as mucli by gross movement of arm, shoulder, and back as by fine 
movement of wrist and fingers. 

The observer's notations on grasp of pencil, recorded occasionally 
when time permitted, indicate tlic importance of motor control as 
a factor in the child’s response to the instructions concerning size. 
The variety of positions in which the pencil is held In the course 
of a single sitting and the inadequacy of many of these positions 
are shown in the record of Subject 12: 

She tried a wide variety of grasps: 

(1) Pencil almost horizontal, Held against palm with third, 
fourth, and fifth lingers flexed around it. Index extended 
stifHy along top of pencil. Thumb in partial opposition 
to index, 

(2) Same, except that index ia flexed, fltat joint bending 
backwards. 

(3) Pencil held in light fisted grasp. Little linger nearest 
point. Pencil almost vertical. 

(4-) Pencil held in adult manner, resting in crotch between 
Index and thumb, with index and mediua extended and in 
opposition to thumb. 
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(5) Siime, except that medius is flexed. 

In copying tlic forms progress was halted hecaiisc she wiis iin- 
nlile to modify a rigid grasp suflidcnlly to pennii sliifi in 
direction of line. 

It is of interest tliat no shifts in the orientation of tlic paper to the 
child me recorded in the case of tliis subject. As previously 
described, some children avoid the difficulty of inadequate motor 
control by sliifting the paper instead of the pencil or by walking 
around the table themselves instead of moving either paper or pencil. 

G. Ul-VELOPMliNTAL LuVELS IN THE DIFFERENTIATION OF THE 

Basal Form 

Arguments in jristification of the assumption tltat a basal form 
exists in all drawings of the series, and criteria for determining its 
presence have been given. The various modes of differentiating this 
basal fonn into parts, found within the experimental scries, repre¬ 
sent at least four developmental stages. That this is true may lie 
shown by comparison of our findings -vvitl] tliosc of longitudinal 
studies in wJiicIi the drawings of individual cliildicn have been 
iriiccd over a jici iud of years. 

In Rouma’s well known classification (23, pp. 22-57) seven 
stages of development are distinguished in the drawings of young 
cliiidren prior to tliat period In rvhicli there is complete representa- 
tjoii of tile human figure as seen full face. In tracing this sequence 
Rouma does not correlate the various stages with either chronological 
or mental age. He doe.s give within wide limits the age at whicli 
his group cf normal subjects attain certain of the developmental 
stagc.s and in some instances he compares the age at wliich his re¬ 
tarded subjects reach u given .stage with tiuit at whicli nuiuial chil¬ 
dren attain it. He notes that the work of children without pre¬ 
vious clra>vi/ig experience may at first resemble tlmt of inuch younger 
subjects, but progress takes place rapidly through successive stages 
in a few sittings. All his subjects were over tliree years of age when 
first presented witli paper and pencil, and some were much older. 
He finds an overlapping of developmental stages within the draw¬ 
ings of an individual child ns well as within a group of normal 
children of the same chronological age. 'rherc arc periods of re¬ 
gression when discarded schema reappear, and periods of transiiion 
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when cliaracteristics of an earlier stage are found side by side with 
those of a later one. While the rate of development varies, the se¬ 
quence is markedly similrtr for all children. 

The seven stages, described by Rouma, through which the child 
has passetl normally by five years of age, may be summarized briefly 
as follows: 

I. Prelhniufiry Period of Indicative Drawing. 

In the earliest drawings visual representation Is entirely Inck- 
Ingi There is no effort to imitate a model, no recognition that 
the drawing can resemble concrete objects. The marks indi¬ 
cate rather than represent the object. The first stage is one 
of practice in iidapling tlie hond to tlie instrument. Drawing 
is a motor game, pleasurable because it satisfies the need for 
movement. In the second stage the child names hiis scribbllngs 
after their completion. A chance line becomes “the momen¬ 
tary support of A mental image” (23, p. 25) and moy be re¬ 
named to accord with any new suggestion. In the third stage 
the subject of the drawing is announced in advance, The 
motions made by an adult in dmwing may be Imitated, but there 
is still no recognition of the representative function of the lines. 

In the fourth stage the child recognizes a true resemblance 
between some chance sequence of lines In his scribbllngs and 
n concrete object and, by accentuating certnin lines and adding 
others, attempts to improve the resemblnncc. Title utilization 
find development of n chance relationship of line was noted 
within the first week or at most xvithln the first month of draw¬ 
ing cxpricncc in the case of normal children three and four 
years of age. 

2. Partial Representation of the Human Figure. 

True representative drawing occurs when the child attempts 
from the beginning to m.nke his graphic forma resemble the 
visual appearance of the object. The first attempts are scarce¬ 
ly more than scribhiing.s, but the general form and the general 
direction of the figure arc vaguely suggested. The “tadpole” 
stage is rcprc-sciitativc in general form and often in direction 
but remains indicative as to det.ail. It is characterized by 
a circle to which an indefinite number of lines are attached 
which represent the legs. Feet, arms, and facial features 
may or may not be present. The tr.insltional stage between 
the '‘ladpolc” drawing and complete representation of the 
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human fiRurc fls seen full face is marked l»y a dealer ([cliiieatioii 
of tl\e limbs and facial features and by a partial repreaentation 
of the trunk. The disappearance of the inilicativc tendency 
is usunlly coincident with the adoption of some means of repre¬ 
senting the trunk as :i pari distinct from both licad nnd legs. 

This tianaition from indicative to rcptcwnialive drawing is 
normally complete prior lo live years of age, though the inilicn- 
tivc tendency may reappear at a later age when (he liguic is 
first drawn in profile. 

The above classification of tile various stages wltliin tlic pre- 
linainary period of indicative drawing is applicable to spontaneous 
drawings only, to a situation in which the cliild is allowed to draw 
whatever occurs to him at the monient and to change his theme at 
will. The time at which naming occurs and the effect of verbal 
differentiation upon completion of the drawing serves as a clue to 
the development of the child’s understanding of the representative 
function of drawing. In our study tlic object to be represented is 
specified ia advance, and. if during the course of the drawing the 
child's comments show a change of theme the examiner repeats tlie 
instructiuns in an effort tu hold him tu the a.ssigncd t.i.sk. Thciic 
conditions make It impossible to distinguish between the second and 
tliird stages. Stage four, though it may be suggested, cannot he 
clearly dificicntiatcd. The tendency to shift the theme in accordance 
witii the visual appearance of some chance sccincncc of lines is sliown 
in a number of instances, more often In drawings clonrly representn- 
Llve in nature than in those of the preUmmury period, but the original 
instructions and tlic repetition of these instructions by the examiner 
tend to inhibit the development of this tendency. 

The drawings of the present study liavc been grouped, in so far 
as these limiting conditions permit, in .accordance Avitli Rouma's 
scheme. On each of the examination days there are drawing.'; whiclr 
fall wicliin the indicative period, otlicrs of the "tadpole” stage. In 
a few the trunk is partially differentiated from head and legs, but in 
none of these is the drawing as a whole as well developed as in those 
cited by Rouina in illustration of the period of transition between 
"tnclpole” drawings and those in ■which there is a complete represen- 
t.ation of the human figure. 

The seciuence of development traced by Rouma is in large measure 
a sequence in the degree of differentiation of liead, legs, and trunk. 
In the most primitive attempts at representation of the human figure. 
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in which tlie general form and the general direction are indicated, 
the head-end is differentiated from the foot-end either by a slight 
variation in form or by the orientation of the various scribbled 
parts within the whole. In the "tadpole" stage there is a variation 
in form between the round head and the sticks for legs. The transi¬ 
tional period is characterized by a clear distinction between head 
and legs and a partial differentiation of the trunk. 

When we analyze the drawings of the present stud}' in relation to 
the cluld’s comments during the drawing process and his naming 
of the parts upon request we find that among drawings of all three 
developmental stages, indicative, early representative, and "tadpole", 
there are instances of a verbal differentiation of a graphically un¬ 
differentiated form and that this verbal differentincion in most cases 
designates head, lower limbs, or tnink. In a drawing of the indica¬ 
tive period a later stage may be foreshadowed by naming a segment 
of a single form "chc legs" and another segment'^® "the eyes.” In 
a drawing in which there is a vagud assembly of facial features 
within a single encircling form the "tadpole” stage may be antici¬ 
pated by designating the lower portion‘d® of the encircling form "his 
feet,” The transitional period is foreshadowed in a "tadpole” draw¬ 
ing when the upper portion of the leg lines is called "his clothes” 
and the lower®® portion "feet." 

The sequence of development in the graphic and verbal differ¬ 
entiation of the head, lower limbs, and trunk, revealed within the 
experimental scries, is described below. The four main divisions 
follow the sequence outlined by Rouma. The indicative stage is 
comparable to his preliminary period. The early representative stage 
and the "tadpole" stage follow his description. What we have 
termed the early transitional stage is a precursor of his period of 
transition between "tadpole" drawings and complete representation 
of the human figure as seen full face. 

Within the period of indicative drawing a further division has 
been made according to the rough classification of motor control 
used by Goodenoiigh. In her scale drawings which consist of "aim- 
ICiS uncontrolled scribbling" indicate a mental age of not over 36 
months, those in which "the lines are somewhat controlled and 

™See S3-3, Figure 20. 

’"See S16-4| Figure 4, 

“See S2-2, Figure 27. 
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appear to liave been guided by the child to some extent" a mental 
age of 39 months (10, p. 90). We find a verbal cliffcrcntiiition of 
parts in both the "uncontrolled" and the "cojitrollccl" drawings, in 
the man which is a jumbled mass of lines and the man which is 
drawn as a single circle. 

The order of the subdivisions, wliicli we siigggest witiiin tlie four 
main groupings, does not imply a developmental sccpiencc in every 
instance. There is no evidence to iiidicntc, for example, that the 
differentiation of the head from the basal represents an advance 
over tile differentiation of the facial features, or tliat tlic graphic 
recording of the trunk as a separate form within the basal i? a step 
in advance of the representation of the head as a distinct form. Tlic 
subdivisions sliow var 3 'ing modes of graphic differentiation vvitliin 
tile developmental stages, but the data arc inadequate to suggest 
in all eases the sequence within these stages. 

r, INDICATIVE STAGE 

The drawing bears no resemblance lo a man. 

A. Uncontroued Lines 

Tile mail is n single tine or a dot or nn imcontroilcci .'(cribbic. 

1. Neither ornphie nor verbal (UffereiilialioH of pails of the botiy.^'^ 

2. Verbal difftreiitiation of parts of the body nuithin a ffraphically ««• 
(iiffereniiaied 

Either (luring die drawing process or after its completion the child 
designates a pare of the scribble ns “head” or “Ugs.** 

D. C 0 NTHO 1 .LED Lines 

The drawing allows some degree of motor control. 1'lie "man’* is drawn 
as a single circle, oval, square, or polygon, or os a grauping of several 
isolated controlled forms, or as a single line or dot within a condguration 
of controlled forma which the child may name '‘house,” “automobile,'' 
"toys." 

1. Neither graphic vor verbal </ij(fercKtlfln'oH of parts of (he bodyfi^ 

2. Verbal differentialion of parU af the body within n graphictilly lin- 
differenliated batal /(Jrm.84 

Either a segment of the clmimference or « part of the area svithiu the 
single circle or polygon is named “logs,’' “cycb,” “henil,’’ “hair." 

"See SJ0-2| Figure 19. 

*®Sec Sfi-4-, Figure 19. 

’®Sce S6-2| Figure 20, 

»'See S3-3, Figure 20. 
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3. Both graphic and verbal differenlialisn of parts of the body but no 
evidence of an understanding of the representative fitnclion of drawiiig.^^ 

Several controlled forms are scattered about tlie paKC. To each the child 
may assign the name of some part of the body, or one may be called "the 
man" and the others designated by the names of the various parts. The 
forms may be joined by overlatiping or may be completely separate. In 
neither case is there a Cop-bottom relationship in the configuration of the 
various parts. Doth form and direction are still in the indicative stage. 

II, EARLY REPRESENTATIVE STAGE 

Either through the orientation of parts within the whole or the shape 
of the parts the drawing bears a vague resemblance to the human figure. 

A. RnPRltSENTATlON OF GENERAL DIRECTION: THE HeAD-END DIFFERENTIATEU 
FROM TUB PoOT-ENd80 

Both graphic and verbal differentiation of parts is present. A top- 
bottom relationship is represented in the orientation of parts vTilhiu the 
whole, but the shape of the parts is still in the indicative stage. All parts 
may he scribbled oi the same form may be repeated to indicate each part, 
as a configuration of several circles or of several straight lines, All parts 
need not be correctly oriented if the general direction of the figure is evident. 

B, Partial KErRESENTATioN of Form 

Two or more parts of the body are shown by a variation in the shape 
of the parts as well as by spacial orientation. Graphic dilferentiation of 
the lower limbs from the basal form is lacking or is but partially indicated. 

1, single eiicireling form encloses one or more fecial features. 

(a) There is neither graphic nor verbal of the basal 

into head, trunk, or lower limbs.^t 

(i) The head, trunk, or lower limbs are verbally differentiated by so 
flaming the basal. 

The encircling basal form may be called "head,” or “facc,”^’^ or part 
of it may be termed^O "body” or “belly”®^ or the perpendicular sides may 
be named "foct,"^l or the upper unnamed portion of an ova! may contain 
the eyes while the central part is termed "body” and the bottom is called 

"legs,”“2 


“•’See S9-2, Figure 14. 
“See SlO-6, Figure 21, 
"See 83-2, Figure 21. 
“Sec SI+-1, Figure 3, 
““See S3-5, Figure 22- 
“Sec S3-4, Figure 22. 
"'See S16-4, Figure 4. 
""See S3-6, Figure 23. 
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(f) There' /; partial graphic JiffereulialioM of the Iriiuhj itidicaled 
by ii clot icnned "belly balioii" drawn within the eucircUng oa 

2. The licftd is differentiated graphically from the boial form. 

It may be a scriblile'*'! or a controlled form alinve (he or it may 

be placed Inside the brtsal.***' Tlic latter may be called "llic mnn” or it 
may be divided into (idrta by verbal di/Fcrenilation of .sc^'inciila of j(a 
circumfcrcncci 

(rt) There i: neither graphic nor verbal differentiation of the lower 
limbs-^'^ 

{b) The lower limbs are verbally diffcrenTialcd by naming a part of 
the bnsnlff^ 

3. The lower Hiiibs ore partially differentiated from the basal; the hemi 
is sudicated. 

The lower limbs are formed by elongating the vertical lines composing 
the &idcs of the basiil, vtltich is not closed at the bottom. The head is 
indicated by pincement of the facial features in the tipper end of the figure 
but there is no dividing line between bend and basal or between basal and 
lower limbs. 

(rt) Theyc fi neither graphic nor verba! diffcreulialiou of the Irunkfi^ 
{b) There is partial differentialiosi of the trunk, indicated 

by a separate circle helovi the facial feuiiiresdtttt 

III. TADPOLE STAGE 

'Pwo or more pnrls of the body ore sliown by a v.Trintion in the shape 
of the parts ns wcH as by apnclai orientation. ‘I‘lie lotver limbs are clearly 
differentiated from the basal form. 

A. Tijerb Is Neitiibr Graphic Nor Verbal DiFi’iiRCNTiATroN or Head 

OR Trunk 

The basal is called "fbe or "the line that can go up to the 

feet"lo2 or "the big round thing what he has witU.”l®f* Tliere may be an 
overlapping of developmental stngeii in a single drawing evidenced by 
calling part of the basal "the fed” even when "feet" nre also drawn .is 
distinct parts clearly differentiated from the basal.if*'* 

'^See S8-(5, Figlu'c 23. 

“'See S12-9, Figure 9. 

"“See Sll-2, Figure 24. 

"“Sec S7-1, Figure 2. 

“^See SIl-2i Figure 24, and S7-1, Figure 2. 

^Sce 89-9, Figure 24, and SI2-9, Figure 9. 

"“See S 14 - 2 . Figure 2S, nnd SS-4-, Figure 11. 

'““Soe 14-6, Figure 25. 

'“'See S8.1, Figure 7. 

'“See S8-4, Figure If. 

'““See SI5'3, Figure 26. 

""See S3.1. Figure 26. 
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B. There ts Verbal Differcntiatcon of Heau or Trunk by So Naming 

THE BasAI.^®S 

C, There is Verbal Differentiation of the Trunk dv So Naming a Part 

OF THE Lower Limds*-®® 

The upper portion of ihe leg tinea is termed “his clothes” And the lower 
portion “legs” or ''feet." 

IV. EARLY TRANSITIONAL STAGE 

Three or more parts of the body are shown by o variation in the shape 
of the parts as well as by spacial orientation. The lower limbs are clearly 
differentiated from the basal and there is partial differentiation of head 
and trunk. 

A. A Partial Differentiation is Made Between Head and Trunk dy 
Drawing the Head as a Separate Form Within the Basal or Ex¬ 
tending IN Part Beyond Its Borders 

The head may be drawn as a discrete circle^®^ or as the central portion 
of a continuous spiral.1*^6 In the latter case placement of eyes at the 
center gives the effect of facial features within the head and head within 
an encircling body. A central empty space may serve the role of basal 
or trunk, urbounded except by tbe limiting lines of the head and limbs 
which are grouped about it In correct orientation one to onother.^o^ 

B. A Partial Differentiation is Made Between Head and Trunk dy 

Drawing the Trunk as a Separate Form Within the Basal 

A circle called “body”*^® or “stomach”*!* may be placed within the 
basal below the facial features. There may be a double partial indication 
of the trunk in the same drawing: it may be suggested by a row of buttons 
within the basal and by a separate unnamed circle placed in series between 
the head and one side of the basa].**^ 

C. Head and Trunk are Partially Differentiated by Placing the Facial 

Features in the Upper Portion of an Elongated Basal Form**® 

The distribution of these four developmentnl stages and of the 


’““Sec S2-3, Figure 27. 

’““See S2-2. Figure 27. 

’“’See Sll-6, Figure 2S. 

’“^See S7-3, Figure 28. 

’““See S14-9, Figure 29. 

’‘“See S14-+, Figure 29. 

’’’See S8-7, Figure 7. 

“‘See S13-9, Figure 13. 

““See S5-1, Figure 10, and S5-3, Figure II. 
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FIGURE 29 
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subdivisions within them are given in Tabic 19 for all drawings of 
the series exclusive of Situation 8 . Findings in the “Man on Dicta- 
tion“ will be given below. The distribution appears to be but little 
affected if at all by the verbal instructions or special conditions oper¬ 
ating in the Ecvctal situations (Table 20). The frcquenciee for the 
“Little A'lan'' ami the “Big Maii“ upnroKimatc those for the “Man" 
and the distribution on the second day is higlily similar to chat on 
the first. With two exceptions the frequencies for Situations 7 and 
9 fall within the range of the first six situations. There is a slight 
increase in the percentage of indicative drawings in Situation 7 and 
in those of tlie transitional stage in Situation 9, but in vic^Y of the 
variability within the first six situations the differences arc too small 
to be attributed to the special conditions imposed. 

Analysis 9 ! the child’s explanation of each graphic form has re¬ 
vealed more clearly than can the graphic record alone the steps in 
the gradual differentiation of the basal form into parts. 

In drawings of the indicative licriod the basal is all inclusive; in 
it the child secs the entire man. He may designate it as “the man,’’ 
or he may call it by the iinmc of one of the parts wlucli he sees 
within it, or he nmy specifically designate several of its segments by 
the names of several of the parts which it includes. When the basal 
is broken into two graphically differentiated parts the segment 
given a separate graphic form may represent a single part of the body 
or several parts. It may represent legs and trunk, or legs alone. 
Tlio basal is still present and contains witliin itself all parts not 
represented in the newly differentiated segment. The child may 
still call the basal “the man,*’ or may verbally differentiate segments 
of its circumference by the names of tlic included parts, or, when 
asked to name it, may show confusion by calling it “his line" or 
“the line that goes up to the feet.” Tliis confusion is understandable 
if the basal is seen as a whole which includes all parts not yet given 
a clear graphic differentiation. 

In several “tadpole” drawings one finds an apparent desire for 
closure of the newly differentiated lower limbs. In SI6-9 the man 
consists of two vertical legs attached to a circle enclosing the facial 
featurcs.^*'^ After tlic sheet has been removed by the examiner the 
subject asks for its icturn. With the coiiunciit, “like a bridge/' he 
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‘See S16-9. Figure 30. 
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tliaws {V horizontal line joining tl\c legs at their lower extremities. 
In previous drawings by this subject in wliich there is nn graphic 
differentiation of the lower limbs, tlie vertical sides of the basal are 
verbally differentiated as “legs” or “fcct."^’'’ Subject 2 in three 
drawings joins the legs at the foot-end by a horizontal^^“ line; in 
three additional drawings he extends the legs to the lower edge of 
the slicct, using the border of the paper as a suhstitute means of 
closure. Similarly, in a drawing of the early representative stage''"’ 
the subject comments, "Now I’m going to close his legs," as she 
differentiates tlie basal from the scribbled liead above. This final 
connecting line may be considered a remnant of an earlier stage, a 
survival of the all-encircling basal form. 

As graphic differentiation increases, the configuration of parts 
gradually assiiinc.s the role of the basal as a symbol for the whole. 
When the third period of development described by Rouma has 
been attained, that in which there is complete representation of the 
human figure as seen In full face, the basal is no longer rcpiescntcd 
as a separate 6''<''phtc entity. The gross divisions of the body—bend, 
trunk, lower limbs, upper limbs, facial and iread features—arc all 
graphically differentiated one from another. Tlie wliolc Is represented 
through the synthesis and orientation of its several parts. This whole 
has superseded tlie basal. There is no longer a pare of tlie drawing 
which is calUcl "the man," o part which carries the concept of the 
whole and within which several parts are seen and intended by the 
child though graphically undifferentiated. 

The trunk may to some extent retain the all-inclusive quality of 
the ba.sal. A child of five and one-half years, to whom the various 
drawing situations vvcrc prtecntcd, called the trunk "his whole self" 
or "the rest nf him." As Luquet (17, p. 692) has pointed out, tlie 
verbal symbols for this part of the body are vague even in adult 
speech. '‘Trunk’’ is an uncommon word and the term budy lucks 
specificity. It is variously used to designate the wliolc man, or the 
whole minus the legs, or lUc whole minus the head, or the trunk 
alone. Even in adult thought the symbol for a part is not always 
clearly cllfferenliatcd from the symbol for the whole. 


”®Sec Si 6-4, FiRiire 4. 
’“See S2-2, FiRiire 27. 
’"See S12-9, FiRiire 9. 
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The difficulty experienced by our subjects in graphically dl£ferentiiit- 
ing whole into parts and recreating a whole tlnougli the synthesis 
of these parts is shown most dearly in the “Man on Dictation.” The 
examiner’s instructions require the drawing of one part at a time. 
They encourage differentiation and discourage the representation of 
the concept of wholeness as a separate graphic entity. We find, 
however, that the basal persists. Cither the head, or the lower limbs, 
or even the huir may assume its role as the drawing progresses. 
Since the parts are named by the examiner rather than by the child 
there is no part which is called “the man,” no part which lacks a 
verbal designation, no graphic form which is verbally differentiated 
into parts. These verb.al indices of the basal are lacking, but analysis 
of the drawing itself and of the child's pointing yields numerous and 
varied clues to its presence. 

A. Ths Assumes the Role of the Basal 

1. /Ill pnrtt nve enclosed vsifliin Us borders. The large circle drawn 
In reKponse to the request to “moke his lieod" encloses all subsequent 
parts, indicated by many isolated circles and lines, in jumbled orienta¬ 
tion,it** 

2. /111 parts except the upper I'mhs are either identified with the head or 
placed <wUhin it. Segments of the head are pointed out when stomach, 
legs, end hair are called for. Pnci.'i) fe.'itures, ears, and feet are drown 
within it in jumbled orientation; arms and hands extend in part beyond 
its circiimference.ii® 

3. /IH parts except the upper and lower Ihnbs are placed 'within it. The 
parts are well oriented one to another, indicated by dots and dashes and 
scribbled lines. The limbs extend in part beyond its borders, 

+. The trunk is identified with the head. When the stomach is colled 
for Subject 7 points to the head, Subject 9 scribbles over it, Subjects 5 and 
If lank confused and refuse to continue, Subject 2 interprets the instructions 
as n request to start again. Pie draws a second circle to the left of the 
head and when legs are called for attaches two legs to eanh of the circles, 
thus producing two separate “tadpole" figures.121 

5, The triiuk is drawn as a separate form placed inside the head.l^^ 

B. The Legs Assume the Roi.e of the Basal 

The legs arc drawn ns vertical lines extending downward from the 

’’*See S6'8, Figure 30. 

'*®See Sl6'8, Figure 31. 

“"See S3-a, Figure 31, 

“"See S2-8, Figure 32. 

““See S8-8, Figure 32. 
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hcnJ^-3 or atoiitacl|i-‘ anti arc then extended in a circular form enclosing 
all previously drawn parts. In the ease of Subject 13 the circle is com¬ 
pleted and closed; in the cast of Subject 1 it is terminated as a semi-clicle 
interrupted perhaps by the cxnminEr'a request io draw the feet. It is 
notcvvortliy that in both cases the trunk lias been drawn as n separate 
foim outside and below the hcnd> I'lie circular legs serve to assimilate 
these parts into a whole. 

C. The IImr is Extekdrd to EMcwci.e Ai,i. Pahviously DaawM Parts 

The desire for closure, for expressing the idea that all ports of the 
mau constitute ii whole, is shown by Subject 8 when, after completion of*“ 
the drawing, slie adds *'curly liair" as a circle wliieh frames the entire 
man, 

The failure to distitiguish the parts which compose the upper and 
lower limbs observed both in the man completions and in pointing 
out parts of the child’s own body, as well as in the drawing series, 
is repeated in the "Man on Dictation.’' Several subjects anticipate 
the request for feet, drawing both the vertical leg and the horizontal 
foot when legs arc called Others identify legs and feet, point¬ 

ing, wlicn the feet arc rcciuestcd, to the iiiidiffercnliated vertical lines 
previously drawn to represent legs.*®’ Similarly three children 
anticipate tlic request for hands, drawing both arms and hands wlien 
arms ave called fer,^^® and two identify these parts, pointing to the 
previously drawn arms when hands arc requested,It is uncertain 
whether hick of graphic diffcicntiatiun is due to a failure to undcr- 
scancl tlic instructions because of confusion in tlic verbal symbols or 
w’iietlier bath verbal .^^d graphic symbols lack specificity because tile 
distinction between whole and part is not clearly made in the child’s 
concept al a man. 

The variability within the draAvings of an individual revealed in 
all ph.^ses of our analysis is equally striking when the drawings are 
grouped according to their general representative value within the 
developmental stages described by Roum.A and further classified in 
accordance with the verbal differentiation of parts revealed by study 

“"Sec Sl-8, Figure 33. 

“•See SlJ-8, Figvuc 33, 

““See sa-8, Figure 32. 

‘“Sec Sl'V-8, Figure IS. 

^^ScG S2'-8, Figiii'c 32. 

“■"See S8-8, Figure 32. 
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TABLE 21 


The Number of Developmental Stages and of Suddivisions Within These 
Stages Found Within the Drawings of an Individual 


Subjects ■ 

Number of stages 

Sits. 1 to 6 Entire series 

Number of subdivisions 
Sits. 1 to 6 Entire series 

1 

3 

3 

3 

4 

2 

1 

3 

3 

S 

3 

3 

3 

4 

5 

4 

I 

1 

2 

2 

5 

4 

4 

4 

S 

6 

1 

2 

4 

5 

7 

3 

3 

S 

6 

8 

2 

3 

2 

3 

9 

2 

2 

3 

4 

10 

2 

2 

3 

3 

11 

3 • 

3 

4 

4 

12 

I 

2 

2 

3 

13 

2 

3 

3 

5 

14 

2 

3 

4 

6 

15 

1 

1 

2 

2 

16 

2 

3 

$ 

7 

Average 

2.1 

2.6 

3.3 

4,3 


of the child's comments during the drawing process (Table 21). 
Within Situations 1 to 6 the average number of stages shown in 
the work of a single child is 2.1. All four stages are represented in 
the drawings of Subject 5 and 69 per cent of the subjects furnish 
examples of more than one stage. Within the entire series the average 
number is 2,6 and 88 per cent of the group alternate between two 
or more stages. The largest number of subdivisions shown is seven; 
the average is 4.3. Sixty-nine per cent of the subjects give examples 
of four or more subdivisions in the course of the series, 

In ev.iluating the amount of variability within the subdivisions of 
a given stage it should be remembered that the verbal record is 
not complete. In the early drawings of the series the subject was 
urged to name each part, but if he showed irritation the question 
was not repeated. Furthermore when the same schema was used 
througliout tlie scries, as in the case of Subject 4, naming was not 
invariably requested in the later drawings. There were frequent 
indications of annoyance on the part of the child at the seemingly 
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foolisli qucstiuns of the cxnmincr, either wlicii lie n-ns unable to 
(liffcrcntiatc verbally tlie part lie hod drawn or when lie had pre¬ 
viously (lone so. Completeness of the verbal record was sacrificed to 
maintain the subject's cooperation for later sitoations. For this reason 
tlie variability between subilivision.s within a jriven .stime may in some 
cases be spuriously high. In the case of Subject 4, for example, all 
(Irinvings of the series might fall within the second division of tile 
‘'tadpole" stage, had a verb.il response been forced. 

On the other liand the variability shmvii may in sonic cases be 
less than would have been found Ivul ihctc been a more imifoim 
and more detailed quistioning of the child cooccroing segments of 
the basal. Prior to analy'sis of the data the import.7ncc of the verbal 
dilferentiation of a grApliicfllly nndificrcntiated form was not recog¬ 
nized. There was lack of uni/orinity io tlic sepnent of a given part 
which tlic examiner touched when, after completion of tlic drawing, 
the child was asked, ‘‘What is that?” Only in those eases in 
which the observer recorded the s|>ccific segment which the child 
01 the cHamiucr pointed out can tins segmental verbal diffeventiation 
be analyzed. 

The fluctuation from one dcvclopincntnl singe to anotlicr anti 
from one iiubdivision to anotlicr, the alternation between attention to 
the whole and attention to detail, is not surprising in view of tlic 
findings in the biographical studies. The same variability found by 
Fng(5)wichin the spontuncims drawings of her niece over a period of 
days, weeks, or months is revealed within the short period of the two 
experimental sittings and is perhaps Intcnsificrl by the conditions of 
the series. The recurrent return to scribblings, non-representative in 
both Orientation and form, after a higher st.igc of development lins 
been attained, may be an expression of the same ‘‘intentional prac¬ 
tice" noted by Eng, .an expression of the tendency to experiment in 
new modes of graphic representation. 

In tracing the developmental sequence in the differentiation of parts 
within the whole in this nascent period of representative drawing, 
one is struck by a resemblance between drawing development and 
certain facts of biological development. Such analogies, if not pressed 
too far, may be of value as a reminder of the intricate and little 
known rdationsliips between the growth of structure and the func¬ 
tioning of that rinicture in child behavior. 

The early students of children’s drawings call attention to a 
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structurnl analngy by applyiiifr the tinmes ''cell stage’' or "tadpole 
drawing” to the primitive circle with an indefinite number of ap¬ 
pendages. Luquet likens the division of whole into pnrLs to the dif¬ 
ferentiation of tissues in a living organism: the drawing is "a whole 
which expands, as it were, develops successively the elementary details 
>vhich until that time were contained within it only potentially; the 
process consists of an internal division, an evolution in the Spen¬ 
cerian sense (progression from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous) 
analogous to the differentiation of tissues in the development of an 
embryo” (16, p. 111). The recent work of Coghill (4) showing 
certain relationships between the growth of structure and the func¬ 
tioning of that structure in primitive organisms suggests further an¬ 
alogies between biological development and drawing development. 

Coghill has described the two longitudinal metabolic gradients 
which operate in the embryo oi Amblysioma prior to the development 
of the nervous system (4, pp. 42-44). In the ectoderm the metabolic 
rate is highest in the forebrain, lower in the caudal region, and 
still lower in the midtrunk area. The mesodermal gradient falls 
rapidly from the tail-end headward. Head and tail are thus points 
of highest activity. Roma has shown that in the developmental se¬ 
quence in children's drawings representation of general direction 
precedes that of form (23, pp. 31-32). The head-end is differentiated 
from the foot-end by a scribbled blocking out of the vertical limits 
of the figure. In the earliest "tadpole” drawings, the head-end is 
differentiated from the lower limbs by a variation in form. The 
trunk is the last of the major divisions of the body to be given com¬ 
plete graphic differentiation. Shall we think of the trunk as the 
point of "low metabolic activity" in the child's concept of a man? 

Coghill (4) has demonstrated in the developing /hnhlystoma that 
partial patterns are individuated out of a primarj’ total pattern. 
This is true both in the development of the early behavior patterns 
and in tlie development of the mechanism, both pieneiual and neural, 
which determines these early behavior forms. Our eviderree sug¬ 
gests tliat in the child’s drawing of a man the various parts of the 
body arc gradually differentiated from out an encircling basal form, 
and that prior to graphic differentiation the several parts are "seen 
and intended" by the child within the encircling whole, Coghill has 
pointed out "that the individuation of a partial pattern or local reflex 
within the total pattern is anticipated in the central nervous system 
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by the growth of a nervous organization with specific reference to 
that partial pattern long before the latter makes its appearance in 
behavior” (4, p. 91). This neural overgrowth loimcl in both motor 
and association systems he terms a "forward reference,’' In the 
drawings of our experimental series the verbal differentiation of parts 
within a graphically uncIifFcrentiated form givc.s the clue to an un¬ 
derlying visual differentiatton which is in fact a "forward reference," 
a preparation for the graphic diffcrcntiatiwi of these parts in draw¬ 
ings of a later developmental stage. 

Tliese analogies between the development of primitive neural and 
behavior patterns and the development of graphic differentiation of 
parts in a child’s drawing of a man suggest that the latter is con¬ 
ditioned by underlying principles of developmental mechanics. 



IV. Summary 


Analysis of the four-year-old child’s drawings of a man in a series 
of nine prescribed situations yields results which may be summarized 
under two lieadings: (a) Certain general characteristics of draw¬ 
ing behavior, in tins period of transition between scribble and rec¬ 
ognizable graphic representation, which pei-sist throughout the series, 
and (i) the influence upon both the graphic patterns and the asso¬ 
ciated postural behavior of the child of the specific instructions and 
var 3 'ing conditions imposed in the .several situations. 

A. General Characteristics of Drawing Behavior Present 
Throughout the Experimental Series 

1, T/ie Dominance of the Representation of the Whole over that 
of the Parts, 

a. Tlie difficulties encountered in determining what part of 
the body the child has attempted to repre.scnt by a given graphic 
form suggest that many of these forms are intended to represent 
more than one part. 

(1) . That visual appearance alone is an inadequate indicator of 
the child’s intention is shown by the disagreement between judges 
when the drawings are scored by the Goodeiiough scale for the 
measurement of intelligente by drawing. 

(2) . That the child's naming of the graphic forms cannot be 
taken as the sole criterion for determining the parts represented is 
evident from tlic following facts: 

{a), Tlie verbal s}'inbols for certain parts of the body are 
not clearly differentiated when the child points out parts of his 
own body on request. 

{b). Naming of the graphic forms is often inconsistent with 
both visual appearance and previous naming. 

(e). The child may be hesitant and confused when lie at¬ 
tempts to find a name for a form which he has drawn. 

(d). A grapliically undifferentiated form may be verbally 
divided into parts by assigning the names of various parts of the 
body to segments of its circumference. 

by These difficulties lead to the hypothesis tliat in all drawings, 
prior to tliat stage of development in which the major divisions of 
the body are given separate graphic representation, some one of the 
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graphic forms carries the concept of the whole nnj is intended to 
represent tlie residue of parts not grapliically differentiated one from 
another. 

c. This hypothesis of basal form is supported liy two lines of 
evidence 1 

(1) . Verbal differentiation within a graphically undiffeicntiatcd 
form is found to anticipate siibsenuent graphic differentiatinn. ‘When 
tile drawings are grouped within the developmental stages desci'iiicd 
by Roumu, and further clossihcd according to the iwodc of repre¬ 
senting the licnd, lower limbs, and trunic within these stages, it 
is found that in drawings of each stage the child’s naming reveals a 
verbal differentiation of parts within a single graphic form which 
foreshadows the grapliic differentiation of a subsequent stage. Tliis 
“forward reference" reveals, more clearly than can the graphic 
record alone, the gradual diffcrciuintion of parts from out a primi¬ 
tive all-inclusive basal form and the transfer of the concept of 
wholeness from this primitive basal to the configuration of differen¬ 
tiated parts. 

(2) , Revunants of the basal arc found to persist in drawings in 
wliich the parts arc given scparsitu ginphic icprescniation. 

(<j). A segment of the bas.nl may be designated by the name of 
a part of the body in the same <lr.nwing in which the part in 
question has been represcniod by a separate grapliic form. 

(l>). The drawing may be terminated by a connecting line 
which uiiitcs the previously differentiated parts or by an en¬ 
circling frame which resembles the iiriinitivc nll-lnchisivc basal 
form. 

(c). In the “Man on Dictation," in wliicli maxinuim differ¬ 
entiation is secured by dictating one by one the parts to be drirwn, 
the concept cf wholcnc.ss may be given graphic expression, either 
by enclosing all previously drawn parts within un encircling form, 
or by placing all subsequent parts within the form originally drawn 
to represent tlie head. 

2. Feriability of Performance within the Drmuings of an Indi' 
vtdiial- 

a. Within the nine drawings secured from each child there is 
variability of performance in the following .aspects of behavior, which 
are sliown by gioup averages to be inducnccd hut little if at all by 
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the specific conditions imposed in any one of the several drawing 
situations, exclusive of the '*Man on Dictation.” 

(1) . The differentiation of parts from out the basal form. 

(a), The number of parts of the body given separate graphic 

representation, 

(i). The parts chosen to represent a man. 

(c). The temporal order in which the parts are drawn. 

(2) . The synthesis of parts within the total configuration. 

(fl). The attachment of the parts. 

{b). The mutual orientation of tlie parts. 

(3) , The orientation of the total figure in relation to tlie child. 

(rt). During the drawing process. 

(i). Upon completion of the drtiwing, 

(4) . The mental age equivalent of the drawings. 

(5) . The stage of development wliicli the graphic pattern ex¬ 
emplifies within the genetic sequence. 

b. Since variability is often great between drawings which are 
approximately equal in general representative value and in com¬ 
pleteness of pcrfoimance, fluctuation of interest iis the assigned task 
cannot be the sole causative factor in this lack of consistency within 
the drawings of an individxml. 

c. Much of tlie variability found may be interpreted as recur¬ 
rent intentional practice and experimentation, comparable to that 
reported by Eng in the biographical study of her niece. The alter¬ 
nation between attention to the whole and attention to detail, the 
recurrent scribbling which precedes an advance in representative 
drawing, found by Eng over a period of days and weeks, are present 
within the course of the experimental series. The varying manip¬ 
ulation of both pencil and paper, and especially the postural be¬ 
havior am.1 running verbal comment during the drawing process, 
lend support to this interpretation. 

ti. To what extent this variability is a function of the series as a 
whole, altliough independent of the specific situation, and to what 
extent it is characteristic of the period of nascent graphic representa¬ 
tion, is uncertain. The suggestion is made that a tendency toward 
experimentation, whicli is characteristic of the period, is intensified 
by the cumulative stimuli of the scries of situations and that these 
combined factors result in a degree of variability wJiich neither factor 
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alone would produce within the shurt time of the two experimental 
sittings. 

K. iNl'LUENCIi OF THE SPCCIPIC INSTRUCTIONS AND VARYING 
Conditions Imi'OSKd in tiii; SuvimAL Situations 

i. /}(!aptfiliij)i tu llie f'trM SuffffL^slious Cnncerninff the Size of 
the Total Fiffure anA the Effect upon this Atiaptatiou of a Change 
f'n the Site of the Paper. 

a. The examiner's instructions which sugi?est an increase or de¬ 
crease in the size of the total drnwinfj result in ni\ average variation 
in both heiglit and breadth In the required direction ivln’ch is never 
leas than 18 per cent of the size of the standard man, 

If. TJic amount of adaptation to the verbal instructions, when 
these suggest a decrease in size, is not lessened by the counter sug¬ 
gestion towjU'd an increase in size offered by an increase in tlic size 
of the paper. 

c. Tlic jiniount of variation in the required direction, when tlie 
instiLictions suggest an cniargement of the drawing, is increased five¬ 
fold by an increase in the size of the paper. Conditions ate inade¬ 
quate to siiow whether this increased variation is due solely to an in¬ 
creased adaptation to the examiner's instructions, made possible by 
the removal of tlic restriction imposed by tlic small sheet, or is j^artly 
the result of the stimulus of the large paper irrespective of the In¬ 
structions. 

2. Modifcation of ike Graphic Pallern by the Presence of a 
Visible Copy. 

a. Tile opportunity to copy the schematic picture of a man, wliicli 
represents a stage of development but slightly in advance of that 
found in the spontaneous drawings of four-j'car-old children, lias 
little if any effect upon the graphic pattern. 

b. The following findiugs are suggestive of n gencrul tendency, 
but the differences are too small to be attrSnitcd with any certainty 
to the conditions imposed: 

(1). There is a slight decrease in the rcpre-icntativc value of 
the drawings as judged by the number Mdiich fall within the indicative 
period of Roxima’s claselfication. 
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(2). Tlieic is a slight increase in the number of new parts of the 
body represented, parts not previously drawn in the course of the 
series. 

c. 'I'licse findings suggest an increase in the tendency to experi¬ 
ment in new modes of graphic representation. It is uncertain udiether 
this increase results from the multiplicity of suggestions, potential!]' 
present in the pictured man, or is a chance fluctuation in a tendency 
present througliout the series. 

3. Adaptation to the Exaininers Verbal Description of a ’‘Funny 
Man‘ with a “Little Bit of a Head and Great Biff Long Legs,’" 

a. An evaluation of the effect of the examiner's description upon 
the relative proportion of parts in the child’s grjiphic pattern of a 
man is not possible, because of the incomplete and variable differentia¬ 
tion of parts from ou c the basal form. 

b. The direction of attention toward head and legs appears to 
have a slight facilitating effect upon the representation of the lower 
limbs as a part distinct from the basal, but no effect upon the differ¬ 
entiation of the head. Tlic verbal record as well ns the graphic 
reveals a greater interest in tlie legs than in the liead. Tliis finding 
may be interpreted in terms of the degree of readiness for this 
differentiation in the child’s spontaneous drawings. In the course of 
the series separate graphic representation of the licnd is rare, whereas 
the legs are drawn more frequently than is any other part. 

4. Modification of the Graphic Paitcrn which Occurs when the 
Paris of the Body to be Draivn are Dictated One by One. 

a. In the “Man on Dictation’’ there is a marked increase in the 
representative value of the drawing as determined by each of the 
following criteria; 

(1) . The joint measure of the differentiation and synthesis of 
parts of the body, made with the help of the child’s comments. 

(2) , The average mental age equivalent of the drawings, when 
scored by the Goodenough scale. 

b. Tile parts of the body cliosen to represent the luiman figure, 
their mode of differentiation, and the errors made in the attach¬ 
ment and orientation of tlic c parts are the same as in other situations. 
The superiority of the “Man on Dictation” is due not to a change 
in the method of representation, but to a more complete expression of 
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the mnny reiationships which toRether make up the chi\h's concept oJ 
a man. In spont.ineuns drnwinRs at this age the span of attontioa [s 
whaiistcd after a fragmentary roctmling of a few of these rclntion- 
slnps. TJie dfrection of attention toward the pans within ilie wliolc, 
and the serial rcenfovccinciu of attention by naming these parts, make 
it possible for tlie cJiild to rccnril in a single graphic jiattcrn the 
mulliciicic of relationships which without tiiis help /Iml expression 
only in a series of (Irmvings. 

Jjoth tlic .spontaneous vnriuhility which is independent of the .spc- 
cific situation and the positive ndnptatuin t« ccniun of the visual and 
Verbal suggostions offered, dcinonstratc the absence of a set formula 
in this period of transition between .scribble and rccogniij.'iblc graphic 
representation. There is no convcntionuU/.cd c*mfiguiation of lines 
which is automatically rcpe.atcd in successive drawings. Tlic cliild 
is exploring the newly rcc(»gni7-ed potentinlttics of paper and pencil 
and is trying nut new modes of e.xprc.ssing the intricate relationships 
within his cjilargliig concept of a man. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 
A. Orientation of Present Problem 

Tv'Iany attempts have been made to establish differentiae of 
criminality—differentiae 'which, it was often hoped, would prove 
etiologically significant or prognostically reliable. AUho'ugh the re¬ 
sults of these investigations have in many cases been vitiated by gross 
methodological unsoundness, they leave no doubt that definite cor¬ 
relations exist between criminal behrivior and certain sociological, 
economic, psychological, and psychiatric factors. The great variety 
of such factors, and the relatively poor correlations often obtained, 
are themselves a clear indication of the extreme complexity of the 
problem, and show conclusively, as we should perhaps expect on 
quite general grounds, that the development of criminal behavior 
is not at all a unitary phenomenon, but depends upon the collabora¬ 
tion of many factors whose actual importance in specific cases requires 
careful analysis. Indeed, where such analyses of individual cases 
have been carried out, it has often been found that many etiologically 
relevant factors were so specific to the Individual and so inaccessible 
to superficial investigation as to suggest the essential and very serious 
limitations of statistical studies. Wc cannot in fact hope by such 
studies to answer the question “What makes a man a criminal?” 
Rather such statistical studies can serve at best to show that certain 
characteristics of the individual and bis environment and of their 
interaction must be regarded as relevant to the criminal situation. 

The great complexity of the problem manifests itself strikingly 
in tile variety of the lines of. investigation which have led to in¬ 
creased insight, and which have given some promise of a partial 
explanation. Some of these lines of investigation have been very 
specialized and abstract, ignoring all but a few aspects of the prob¬ 
lem. To this group belongs Lombroso’s historically important study 
of the gross anatomical characteristics of the individual criminal, in 
particular his earlier work with its Insistence upon “anthropological 
types” and certain “atavistic cranial anomalies” as characteristic of 
the criminal^ (50, pp. 207-331), {SX^Introiluction). To this group al¬ 
so belong the more recent and sometimes more promising attempts to 

^In Ills later work it cannot be claimed that he ignored anything, giving 
serious considerntion to everything from meteorological conditions to hair 
color as determinants of criminal behavior (51). 
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evplfiin ciiiRinjiI hcliavior «n tl>c basis oi tlic fiiiictinninK nf tlic 
enclociinc glfinds. Such studies concern tlicmsoh’es Imth \vith the 
intlirect ()|)er/itinti of the jfbuiiJs in iktcrininhig boilj’ buihl and tein- 
pcraiTicnt \\’|iicji might then he correlated with criminal hcluivinr 
(as in apidicatinns of Krctschincr’s “mor|j|inIogical tyres" to the 
classification nf criinintd po|>nl:itioiis), nnd with .a more direct, hut 
at present obscurely defined, influence on cruniiial coniliict. Tlie 
work of Krclschmcr (43), Pende (61, pp. 33, 64 ft.), Michel (48, 
pp, 66, 67), Schlapp and Smith (70), Morris (57), Lurie (52), 
Ciiimhcfg (32), ;uul the fiiulings of Reynolds (63, p. 31) may he 
mentioned ns such attempts. 'J'hc results of these iiivestijjations are 
illviminatine anti suRgestive, hut In tlie present stage of endocrine 
rcscarclu they arc far from conclusive. Somewhat Ic.ss ahstrnct, but 
suffcviiig from inadw^uacics of test methods and ahscncc of controls, 
have heen the iimumcriihlc studies, hct^iniung with Cfodtlard (30, 
pp, G'lO), (31, pp. 73, 74), explaining criminal conduct cluefly in 
wvma of mental defect. SutlierUmd (77) summarl/.es 350 of such 
studies, showing the wide variation in results, and emphasWog tlu 
(iiuUng that as test methods have Improved and tests have been 
mure widely applied to mm-cviminal groups, the tendency is for 
the reported proportion of individuals of low intelligence to rise 
in the Rcncnil population and to decline in dcliniiucnt or criminal 
groups, All imponaut approjiclj to crime cmisation in terms nf noii' 
intellectual factors Is furnished by the psychiatrists. At lirst their 
emphasis was on t)ie high incidence of rtic ''psycimpatiiic personality’’ 
in groups of criminals, a condition of pcisonality ,'iiul cliarnctor diffci* 
iiig not cjiuilitaciv'cly, but nuantitjulvcly from the normal (10, p. 10). 
Yet tlie absence of norms and ilic inclusion of tlie tcndcnc 3 ’ toward 
criuiinal bclinvior itself as a p.irt of tlie dofinitlnn of psychopnthj' 
reduced die inccTniiig and valoo of the findings. The most recent 
psycliiiitric interest is in tlie individual criminal as tlio resultant of 
interaction between a p.articniarlv constituted iwisoiiality and a par¬ 
ticular environment (26). Characterized by a highl)' technical 
metlioilology and corresponding leclmical concepts arc the inaiyv re¬ 
cent and iUiuiiinating studies from the psychoanalytic point of 
view (2, 3, 4, 5, G, 9, 13, 58, 81, 86), and it secin.s probable that 
tlicsc liavc iiifliienccil, at least in part, the shift in iisychiatric emphasis. 

For tlie most part these methods stand in maikcil contrast to the 
type of iiivosligation coinmonly iii«d in the practical jirohlcnis arising 
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in connection witli the proper disposition of criminal cases and witli 
programs of probation and parole, and in the present study it has 
seemed desirable to try to develop methods which, while preserving; 
some of the breadth and simplicity of those used in practice, could 
nevertheless be used for a more objective discussion and correlation 
of criminological problems. In the investigations of the probation 
officer, for example, a far greater range of potentially relevant factors 
is taken into account, but necessarily without the use of specialized 
or elaborate technical methods, and subject to limitations of time 
and reproducibility whicli often leave doubtful the objectivity of 
the conclusions, Hence in die present investigation, an attempt ha.s 
been made to find reliable and, wherever appropriate, quantitative 
estimates of certain of the characteristics which arc accessible to 
superficial psychological investigation, and whose possible relevance 
is suggested, not alone by practice, but also by the icsults of detailed 
psychiatric and in particular of psychoanalytic investigations which 
have been made, 

The results of recent psychoanaij'ttc studies suggest that the 
mechanisms un<k‘rlyiiig criminal behavior are to be understood in 
terms of emotional conflicts having their origins in most cases in 
disturbances of tlic so-called libidinal relationships within the fnmilj’. 
The cleavage within the ego which engenders aggression and delin¬ 
quency is caused by the imperfect solution of the iclarionsliip between 
rJie individual and the parents in early life, and may be fostered by 
an excess either of love or of severity, either of indulgence or of 
privation during this period. Altliougli in neurotic criminals the 
content and character of the conflicts cm in general be discovered 
only after protracted anah'sis, in indivicluals whose delinquency is 
symptomatic of aggressive pcrsonalit 5 ' drives, it is reasonable to expect 
tliat explicit conscious nttitiides may be detected by the use of less 
penetrating psychological techniques. With this possibility in mind, 
we have made an effort in the present investigation to discover the 
individual’s expression of his attitude toivard his parents and bis up¬ 
bringing, From the point of view of psychoanalysis, we should, it is 
true, be prepared to find that in the individual whose primary drive to 
delinquency is neurotic, these deep lying factors would fail to come 
to any direct conscious expression and that they would be overlaid 
witli distortions and equivocations. Nevertheless tlie results of our 
enquiry sJiow that in certain cases, and perhaps in part as a consc- 
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quericc of ihc licvclopmcnt of a criminal career, definite evidences 
appear for some of tikosc attitudes wlticli the analytic fiiuliiigs lead 
us to expect. 

TUeve is another set of consulcratioits which has motivated tl\e * 
orientation of the present stiuly, that of the social and economic 
factors. Foi' as Levy has einplinsiv.cd (49, pp. 199, 200), where an 
individual’s environment Is so urmsly paiholotjlcal that dcliiKUieiicy 
is liis only recoiii’se, pcrsunaliiy and other factors me relatively 
unimportant. It would he impossible even to list the studies of this 
type, investigating poor home conditions (11, p. 72; 17, p. 66), (27, 
pp. 113, 24i), overcrowding (17, p. 85; 35, pp. 291, 292; 59, p. 
485), broken homes (8; 17, pp. 578-582; 21; 35, p. 290; 36, pp. 
131-122; 72, pp, 271-284; 73, p. 713; 75. pp. 353 ff.), delinquency 
arm (ll, pp. 150 K,; 71), Kangs (64, 83), and many other factors. 
The Glueck’s studies (27, 28, 29) arc tlie most thoiDu^h objective 
ones yet made from a sociological point of vierv, iiivcsiigating 
after-caiecrs of iniuatc.s of penal institutions. In "Fivt’ JIunii/al 
Critnhial Careers" and "‘Laicr drunttml (Careers" tlrcy comsidcr 63 
factors in rolation to success or (allure in adjustinciit duriuR the 
first and second five-year follow-up periods.^ Prognostic tables wore 
constructed oil the basi.s of their findiiiKs.^ 'rhis sumc mctliod, thouRh 
with less meticulous vcrilication of the .sociological data used, has 
been followed by IluiRcss (15, 16), Lavmc (45, 46), Tibbetts (84, 
85), Void (88) and many others, using large munber-i of cases, some 
arbitrary but objective criterion of “success” or “failure” on paiolc 
or probation, and some statistical measure of association.'^ 

In most of the sociological studies, successful family and community 
vcltitionships and good work habits, nil viewed extcvnally, appear as 

“'‘Considi?r.ibly'' ns^ociaiocl with bphnvior during die posi-RoforniQtory 
periods Wde the following: pre-Kefornuuory vvork habils, the seviousia-ss 
and frequency of early criminsility, economic rcsponsibiliiy jjrcccciiiiR sen- 
toocc, mental nlmormality al time of sentence, frequency of olTenaes in iKe 
Refoiirntory and <UirinR parole, family rclatiuiishipa, use of leisure time. 

The factor of aging or maturation emerges as the only one of statistical 
"signlficnncCi’' however, in the reformative proce.ss when the c.ircer.s are 
examined at tlic end of 10 years. No other of the 63 fnciovs Included in 
the rescaicli apiicaied to have any signillcant inftuencCi oil reformatiou, 
ilioiigh certain ones, such .is iiiciual alinni-m,ility, upcinicd n.i impeilinicius 
to reformation (2S, eh. 9, 10), 

"These tables and tlic Matisticnl methods iindei'lying tlieui have been ci'iti- 
ci/cil i)y Elltliul and T.iylor (21, pp. 548, 5-19). 

‘Often Yule's cocflicieiu of coiuineency. 
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associated with successful later adjustment. The probation officer 
in his actual procedure depends essentially upon his evaluatinn of 
tJic integratiozi of the criminal with society, as revealed by his record 
‘ and his apparent attitude toward authority, the community, and 
work. But we find in the reported researches very little material 
on the criminal's own attitudes, and must depend chiefly upon a few 
biographies and scattered references in individual case studies to 
tell us hn\v the criminal regards his own life. Of course, such in¬ 
vestigations are on less firm ground than those dealing with the 
more objective aspects, and there arc serious difficulties of method 
which we shall later consider. But there is a growing belief that 
the criminal's own statements may be accepted, at least tentatively, 
as representing liis attitudes. It lias seemed promising, then, to 
investigate and analyze some of the alleged attitudes of the individual 
which might plausibly accompany certain of the social factors. Is 
there to be found in the individual with estabJislied criininal habits 
greater dissatisfaction with the community hi which he lives, with his 
work, with the prevailing economic and political regime? Is there 
present a greater feeling of isolation from his fellows, a greater 
amount of rcseiument at society and of antagonism toward autliority? 
Do his descriptions of parental relationships suggest greater reserve 
and the presence of airtagonUin more often than do those of a suitably 
chosen control group? Arc his expressions of affect toward wife 
or children markedly difievent? 

To recapitulate, the present study is an attempt chiefly to explore 
those conscious attitudes, more peripheral than the findings of psy¬ 
choanalysis, less peripheral than those of the sociologists, which 
might rensoiiably be expected to be present as counterparts of tlieir 
findings. We have looked for evidence of disturbances in relation¬ 
ships to the parents and have attempted to examine those reactions 
toward tlie community and toward other individuals for wliich 
the terra "sociotropic” might be suggested. 

B. ^Methodological Considerations 

In such an attempt, however, certain' difficulties are inescapable: 

1. In the definition of "crime" tlicic me many ambiguities. Even 
if we accept the arbitrary criteria afforded by legal classifications, 
the vagaries of ovir systems of apprehension of law violntuvs leave 
much dovtbt as to the purity of criminal groups. For the criminal 
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is, in tlic end, tlic indivitWial vim is eaii^lit and con^’lcted, and this 
limitation needs always to be Inniie in iniiul.'’’ 

2. Closclj’ related lo lliis is the diil'icnlty nf llie selection of cases, 
ill jiarticidai' the problem ol the so-called “control'' ffroup. It can 
lie cfinviiicinKly aruueil that no riyonnis control ixroiip can ever 
exist frir any investiftation ot Iiuinan bcliaviori hin in tlic realm oi 
crimimil conduct tlte obstacles to the selection <if even reasonably 
ttood controls arc cspeciiilly Kreat. In otlier studies the probtcin has 
been met in various ways. In the case of juvenile studies it is rela¬ 
tively simple to select tme fjrtiup of boys (or jtirls) in a State School 
for deliiuiucnts anil one of cumparable a^^e in another school, nssiiin- 
iuK that tlic iniliicnces introdvTced at the scluiols for deliiuiucnts 
resemble su/Iicicncly those disciplinary procedures present in all 
schools to make them nci^Iiiiihlc factors. This motliod Jias been 
used hy Hurt (17), Cady (IS), Casselberry (19), Covert (20), 
Cushing and Ruch (22), (lillilaml and Kbcrhart (25), Laslctt (44), 
lliiulienlieinier (05), Reinhardt and Harper (66), Thomas (82) 
and many other invcstinators. Another basis of selection is employed 
by the Glucelcs*' in both tlictr juvenile and adult studies (27, 28, 29]. 
Here it is the pubsequeut history of success or failure which locates 
the individual in one Kvoup <*v the other, and this has the merit of 
equating to some ilegvcc the refonuatory or industrial school experi¬ 
ences of the two groups. This type of selection is also used by 
Burgess (15, 16), Void (B8), Honsichesi (56), Ilart (33), and 
most of those sociologists whose work has Vieen mcniioned. Stevens 
(76, p, 280) uses college fTCshincii of comparable age ns a control 
group for his study of autobiogrnpliicul data from 100 recidivists. 
Hcaly and Bronner’s most recent study (37, pp. 23, 2+) carried out 
over several years simultaneously in Boston, Detroit, and New 
Haven employs a most careful and ingenious selection of a control 
group, They deal with 105 delinquents paired with non-delinquent 
sibling.s, incluiliiig eight pairs of twins. The attempt was made 
to select a sibling of the same sex and as close as possible in age 
to tlic dclinciiicnt. The attempts to meet tliis diflicnlty in tlic present 
investigation will be described in Part II, Selection of C.ascs. 

'Tliis problciii is considered in detail by Uobinstin, .S., in a lecent siiuly 
"C’rti! DcUi\<]iicilcy 111- (67). 

“t’lu' CJIiiccks' studies have hten rrilici/cd lor tlie lack of C'lKrol (^loupa 
for pnriuiRCs of comparison (23, pp. S38, S39). 
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3. A further question which must be settled in advance is that 
of the magnitude of the differences with which we wish to be con¬ 
cerned, for clearly this must in large part determirve the size of the 
groups selected. Thus if we desire to investigate very small and 
subtle differences, a very large number will be required, while the 
detection of marked differences may be achieved by the study of a 
smaller number. This point will be considered further in Part II. 

4. The most difficult problem of all is, of course, the develop¬ 

ment and selection of suitable methods. In other investigations, 
especially of juvenile delinquents, a great variety of inetliods have 
been employed: psychiatric interview (17, 26, 37); pcncil-and-paper 
tests (18, 19, 22, 65); performance tests (18, pp. 50-54; 34, S'?); 
psychoncurotic inventories (12 14, 68, 74); written questionnaires 
(22, 65, 82); verified or unverified sociological data (29, 68, 85) ; 
psychoanalysis (2, 5, 81); ethical discrimination tests (12, 

39, 42, 60, 91); association tests, with or without experimental 
apparatus (25, 40, 44, 53); and many others. The methods 
used in this study will be considered in detail in Part III. 
It is not claimed nor believed that wc have succeeded in developing 
methods whicli possess rigor and eliminate all subjective influences. 
In fact, so far is this from true that the investigation may well be 
regarded in its entirety as an exploratory or '‘preliminary” one. 

C. Pbodlem of Present Study 

1. Preliminary Problem^ It was originally intended to investi¬ 
gate a problem closely related to probation selection and procedure, 
namely: What are the differences in such "sociotropic" attitudes as 
have been described between "good probationers’* (whose selection 
is described in Appendix B) and those individuals who violate their 
probation? Can these differences be discovered by relatively simple 
psychological techniques which could serve as a guide in the selection 
of probationers for whom the prognosis of success would be good? 
However, this study presented such difficulties in the selection of 
cases, as we shall see, that after the investigation of two small groups, 
regarded as a preliminary study, it was abandoned. 

2. Final Problem. The final problem concerned itself witli an 
enquiry into such differences between trvo groups chosen on the basis 
of their history, all of w'hom were at the time of study incarcerated 
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and awaiting sentence. One ernnp had several times previously 
been ill coiiflict with the law, the other had committcdi so far as it 
was possible to discover, no previous offense.”* 

’The term "recidivist" in Ua sirici Icfral ajniUeaiiou to advtits Indicates 
olFcndcrs who have [irevtonsiy lici'ii c<Mivicted of a felony, AlilinugU most 
of the group of repc.'iiors in iliis study had fehiiiic!) in tliclr past records, 
a few lind prior olTcnscs of n less serious iiainrc. 



II. SELECTION OF CASES 
A. SULECTIVE CrITERU IN’ PRELIMINARY PROBLEM 

The criterifi for selection of “good probationers” and "violators" 
and the pUn employed in the preliminary study arc presented in 
detail in Appendix B. Because it was believed that unanticipated 
selective factors were operating, the problem in tin's form was aban¬ 
doned. But certain differences emerged which suggested that the 
methods used could be applied fruitfully to cases more carefully 
selected. These differences arc presented in brief tabtdar form in 
Appendix 5. 

B. Selective Criteria in Final Problem 

1, Criteria in Which Difference mas Demanded. For the final 
study two groups were selected from male applicants for probation 
differing in tlicir criminal history. 

a. Group A : Repeaters. 

In one group it was requircil that the individual should have en¬ 
gaged in.three or move prior offenses. Tht nature of these prior 
offenses was not prescribed.® However, arrests for ‘‘Drunk’' and 
“Vagrancy" were excluded. Because the repetitive tendency in crim¬ 
inal behavior was the point of interest in this group rather than the 
aggravated or serious character of the prior offenses, and because 
also it was desired to keep both groups of comparable age, juvenile 
offenses were included. They were, in fact, welcomed in the belief 
that incorrigible tendencies beginning in early life probably had move 
profound psychological significance than those developing later.^ 
In Appendix C is given in tabular form (Table 16) the distribution 
of "priors" of Group A, in which juvenile offenses are indicated. 
The prior offenses for each individual in Group A are also presented 
in Appendix C, Table 17- 

The existence of such histories of prior offenses in applicants for 
probation may seem in contradiction to that portion of Section 1203 
of the Penal Code'^ defining probationable offenses which reads; 

^Arrests without convictions were not included. 

‘'The close association of juvenile and adult delinquency is noted In many 
studies {35, pp. 10 , 11, 713), (55), (59, p. 8), (72, p. 347), (83, pp. 410 IT.), 
(89), 

“Reproduced in Appendix iJ. 
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“Probation sliall not be (jrantetJ to anj' dc/ciulaiit vinltss the court 
shall be satisfied tl^at he has never in any place been previously 
convicted of a felon]'.’* This makes it apparent tliat most members 
of Group // were not cJiirihlc for probation, but the riplit to file 
an application was ijrantctl by the court in order t(» secure more 
information about tlic defendant from tlie probation officer's invcs> 
tigation on wliicli to base the smtrncc for tlm present offense, since 
most of the crimes chosen were timsc permitting alternative sentences 
determining their status as felony or as misdemeanor. Tl\e disposi¬ 
tion of cacli case in Group A is given in Table 17 and .summarized 
for the entire group in 'I'ablc 18, Appendix C, In one ease the 
sentence to Folsom was a life sentence mulcv the terms of the 
HahUunl Crhmnal Act. 

h. Grnufi Ji: I'inl offrtificrs. 

'Flic second group was regarded as the nearest possible approxi¬ 
mation to a “control" group. For tlicsc individuals it was demanded 
that their record should be entirely free from earlier offenses and 
that they sliould be in custody at the time of invcstlKation. It was 
believed that by tins plan of .selection the emotional effects of incar¬ 
ceration, powerful in adults, could be C(|iinli/.cd to some extent in 
tJic tu'o groups, and that the range of economic factors inlglu be 
more closely similar titan between a group of repeating criminals 
and one of adults clioscn at rniidom on t))c outside. If it was dis¬ 
covered after interview that an earlier arrest frrr “drunk" or 
“vagrancy" had occurred, even though not appearing on the official 
record from the Identification Bureau, such a ease was discarded. 
Traffic violations (such as for speeding, improper parking, failure 
to observe a boulevard stop) alone were ignored, In the liope of 
guavaniceing to some extent that this group should really prove to be 
siiiffie offenders, it was required tliat tlicy be regarded by the officer 
investigating the case as appropriate subjects for probation and also 
that probation should be granted by the court. It is appreciated that 
the status of Group B as “single offenders'' cannot at this point be 
establislicd. It can, however, be urged that in tlicsc eases iliis offense 
was regarded by the probation officer and by ilic court as probably 
the last, and that tlie men were held to he imlivtdvials whose attitudes 
as investigated by the probation officer tvcrc not of nn anii-social cliar- 
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acter.^^ We find the following figures for violation of probation by 
examination of the records of individuals placed on probation in Los 
Angeles County in the years 1930, 1931, and 1932: 



1910 

1911 

1932 

Number of cases 

2016 

254+ 

2353 

Number still active (1936) 

94 

252 

+27 

Per cent who violated 

22.50 

19.00 

16.95 

Per cent who violated by 




failure to make restitution 

2.37 

4,74 

1,19 

failure to report 

10.50 

5.20 

7,35 

serious offenses 

9.63 

9,06 

8.41 

Average total violations 
Average serious violations 

1M8% 

9.03% 



These figures arc, of course, only approximate, beenuse in each 
year there arc still some whose probationary period has not expired 
and who still have time to violate their probation. It seems appro¬ 
priate, when considering criminal conduct, to view separately the 
violations filed because of failure to pay restitution—which is often 
an actual impossibility—and to report, and those filed because of 
move seriously anti-social behavior. 

In Tabic 19, Appendix C, is given the disposition of the cases 
in Group B, showing when a suspended San Quentin sentence was 
given and when a County Jail sentence was imposed as a term of 
probation. 

2. Method of Discovering Prior Criminal History. The ma¬ 
chinery by which the two groups were selected operated as follows: 
From the Director of the Court Division of the Adult Probation 
Department, names were secured of all male applicants for probation, 
of the white race and within the age limits 20 to 40 inclusive, 
convicted of or pleading guilty to any one of the crimes mentioned 
below. TJie period of time covered in the investigation was from 
June 1, 1936, through March, 1937. These names were then given 
to the investigator whose duty it is to visit the City and County 
Finger-print Identification Bureaus where the criminal record of 
each mdividwal was secured. Those whose records showed three 


“Ur to the date of wiiting no member of Group D has violated his 
probation, 
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or more prior oflenscs (Group <0 tluwe whose records were en¬ 
tirely blank (Grovrp B) were then interviewed. 

3. Criferin in Range was Dcinandal. 

a. Race. It has been mentioned that it was specified that 
the intlividnnls of both p:ro«ps should be of the white race. This 
was stipulated in llic attempt to scuurc sulTicicnt liomogcneity to 
make the same methods applicable to all. Only two iudivicluals (one 
in each group) were born out of the Unitctl States, and both of 
these liad coinc to this country in early cliildliood. In Group A 
(Repeaters) 92 per cent gave their natiortality ns American and 
the group included one Hungarian born in Hungary, and one of 
Italian, one of Russian, and one of Serbian parentage. In Group B 
(First Offendci's), 78 per cent gave their nationality ns American, 
one was born in Holl.ind, and two were of Armcjiian, one of French, 
one of Lithuanian, one of Polish, anil one of Syrian parentage. In 
this group four were Jewish.^* 

TADUv I 

DisTRinuTitm of Aces im Groups A aso U 
(50 in cncli group) 


Age range 

Repealers 

First 

offenders 

Years 

Humber 

Per cent 

Number 

Per cent 

38-+0 

4 

8 

5 

10 

36-38 

Z 

4 

2 

4 

34-36 

3 

6 

0 

0 

32-34 

6 

12 

3 

6 

30-32 

I 

2 

5 

10 

2«-30 

4 

8 

2 

4 

2^28 

8 

16 

4 

8 

24-26 

4 

14 

7 

14 

22-24 

4 

s 

14 

28 

20-22 

U 

22 

8 

16 


Mean age 

Z7.5 


26.6 

Standard cloviaticin 

5.7B 


5.S0 

Difference in means 


0.9 








0,78 



^riie absence of Jews among the repeaters recalls a recent study of 
Heish (38),_b.isccl on statistics of sentenced persons in Polnnil, iiulicnting 
that the Incidence of criinlnaiity among Jews is about half that nmoni:; 
non-Jews. The low rate of delinquency among Jews has been noted also by 
Asciiartenbiii'g (7, pp. S2-57) and by Mailer (S'f). 
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b. Age. Table I gives the distribution of ages for the two 
groups and Figures 1 and 2 present the same distributions in graphic 
form. 



FIGURE 1 

DisiTunuTioN OF Aces in Group A: Repeaters 



FIGURE 2 

DiSTniDUTioN OF Aces in Croup B; First Offenders 


It ma}' be observed that In each decade (that is, 20-30, 30-40) 
the numbers are approximately equal, and that the means and sigmas 
of the two distributions sliow no significant differences. 
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c. Cnme, Tnhle 2 Rives t)ie percentage in cacli jtroup found 
guilty of, or pleading guilty to, each of the,crimes mentioned’. 

'J AUI.R 2 

Crimps roMMiTTEii in Kacii 



UepoaUTS 

Firhl 

olfendeis 

Crime 

Niiiiilicr 

Per cent 

Niinilter 

Per cent 

Ihirglary 

12 

24 

(S 

30 

Chcck.i without suniciLitt fnntls 

5 

111 

3 

6 

Forgery 

9 

n 

11 

22 

Grnnd theft fnUomohiic* 

21 

42 

fl 

16 

Grand llicft (money, calllc, clc.) 

2 

4 

a 

16 

Peuy theft witii prior fielty llicfl 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Roljhery nr aitcinpt roWiery 

0 

0 

4 

S 

TlcccivlnR stolen property 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Tolfil** 



SO 



*Aiul/or violniioi) nf Smion S03 of ifie Veli'iclc Coilc. 

**In one case ilic individual was convicied of iwo crimes. 


Tlic larger percentage of Group A ciiRttginp In tlic tlicft of auto¬ 
mobiles 01 ' pleading guilty to or found guilty of violation of Section 
503 of the Vehicle Code, while not .stntisilcally signilicant, is striking 
and u'ill he dlscussecl in Part IV, Section A, 2, 

In Group A (Repeaters) 30 or 7S per cent plead guilty to the 
offense clinj'gcd, or a plea to a lesser offense (such as a iilea of Ruilty 
of violation of 503 of the Vehicle Code in place of an original charge 
of grand tlieft auto) was accepted. Four of this group, or 8 per cent, 
■were found guilty by jtiiy trial; seven, or 14 per cent, 'were found 
guilty by court trial. In Group Jf (Fif.st Offenders), 46 or 92 per 
cent, entered a pica of guilty, ami four, or 8 per cent were found 
guilty by jury trial. 

if, Absence of psychopathic condilions. In the belief that the 
problem to be investigated was already complicated enough in so- 
called “normal" individuals, those giving liistorics of epilepsy or 
reporting “breakdowns" suggesting die possibility of mental disorder 
were discarded from both groups. 

C. Numukr of Ca.ses 

Fifty cases were investigated in each group. It ■vvas tliought that 
tlicse samples were large enough to illustrate the possibilities of 
the methods used and to reveal any large differences in cliarncterlstics 
of the two groups. Since wc wished in this study to look for tiuite 
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marked dil¥ercni:iae only, we have been content to use a group so 
small that the statistical uncertainties involved in the interpretation 
of the results would necessarily obscure any relatively minor differ¬ 
ences. In fact, the increase in the size of the groups necessary to 
make .significant such smaller differences would have involved a pro¬ 
hibitively laborious investigation. 

To make this point n little sharper, we may notice that with two 
groups of N members, differences in the percentages of the two 
groups conforming to some specified condition will in general be 
significant if they differ by more than 

300 IW' 


Thus we may in this case formulate our definition of "large” differ¬ 
entiae as those which involve percentage differences of 25-30 per cerit 
or more. 




III. SELECTION OF METHODS AND MATERIAL 
A. Limiting Considerations 

The range of possible methods was limited by various considera¬ 
tions. For one thing, the minimal education of tlie subjects was 
not known in advance, and it was believed that pencil-and-paper 
techniques and most standardized tests would be valueless in many 
of the cases. Further, the investigation was catried out in relative 
isolation from other psychologists, so that it was not possible to secure 
the collaboration of a group of observers, using such methods as 
rating techniques with a large number of raters. Another con¬ 
sideration was the fact that the only place available for the examina¬ 
tion of the men offered little latitude. All were seen in custody, in 
a small room in the Los Angeles County Jail known as the "Green 
Room," placed at the disposal of the Probation Department for 
certain mornings each week. In compliance with a jail regulation 
that ft woman must not be with a male prisoner unattended, various 
WPA workers at different times acted as escort. The presence of 
this worker, while unfortunate, presented no great obstacle, since 
he sat inconspicuously at one end of the room, his back both to the 
prisoner and to the writer, and busied himself with reading.^® Some¬ 
times in the early moments of an interview the prisoner looked behind 
him at this attendant, but discovering that he was taking no notice 
and that our words were not easily audible to him, he seldom paid 
further attention. The time for examination was also very re¬ 
stricted. About 10 days usually elapse between the date of filing 
an application for probation and the date of sentence. Of this period 
a large fraction had passed before the criminal lecords, tJie informa¬ 
tion crucial for selection of the cases, liad been secured. It was 
found expeiiment.ally to be essential diat all subjects be seen before 
sentence. In the early days of the study a few were seen after 
sentence had been pronounced, and it was apparent that the introduc¬ 
tion of ft penitentiary sentence, or on the other hand of a jail 
sentence, produced strong affective states of a contrasting character.^"* 
Because of the limitations in time, therefore, it was not possible to 
employ methods which necessitated extended or Tcpe.atcil application. 

”Tl\c most helpfvil of these workers described UU own function thus: "I 
noticed .it once that my duty was to act as if I were not there." 

^'Healy describes ns fhe best possible time for enquiry after the individual 
has been cniighl “.and has not already been sentenced" (35, pp. 40, 41), 
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H. IVlETHOIlS SlilJ-CTHD 
Tlic folloM'iiig iiiptl)«tis wti-e splrctctl; 

1. lulei'uJciv fiiul RathiffS Ihtst’il on In/fri’ino Alaii'nnl. 
n. Descrifiiinu. For the interview an urul (iui'stionnairc was 
usctl, tlie early (jiiostions dealing tvillj tlic prisoner's term of residence 
ill this and other communities, with any preferences he might feel, 
witi\ his work experiences, with his work plans and preferences, and 
with subjects toueliing Ins rclatlonsliip to )ns licrsonal, social, and 
political eiivirotimeiU. The questions were so arranged that at the 
beginning of the interview there was nothing emotionally charged 
wliicJi would arouse resistance. Later in tlie ifiterv’icw questions 
were introduced involving pnssildc criticisms «f their owi\ treatment 
fiiul feelings of grtcvance, exploring their fncmlliness or hostility 
tiYW'ard their parents, their acscri'o or freedom with them, the strict¬ 
ness ov leniency of their training, and the like. Sample question- 
nnircR, Riving I'csiionscs from two meml)crs of oacli group, are 
included in j\ppcmlix ]). The responses were recortletl briefly during 
tliE interview nnd such details as could not he written in full were 
JilleJ in ijninodl.'itoly after, wlulc the prisoner was at work on the 
incelligcncc test. With some questions and with some individuals 
rather little note-taking could he doitc during the interview, witliouc 
arousing suspicion and destroying freedom and spontaneity in the 
vepUes. In these instances a longer period was vcqvjivcd at the end 
of the interview for completing the record. In all cases hy prompt 
recording it was possible to preserve both the suh.stance and the form 
of the responses. 

In the attempt to translate this material into some roughly quau- 
titative fonti, ratings^’’* on a llvo-poiut scale baaed on tiiis interview 
were made on the following 15 itcmai 

1. DiasatUfaction with the coniniunily. 

2 . Disanlisfnctiun rriih work, 

3. Social bclinriur: Avoii)<incc uf Kruiip activities, 

4. Social behavior; Avoidance nf iiulividiml coiUacl.H. 

5. Political insurgency. 

6. Social pvcfcrenccs: Desire for snliUide. 

7. '‘Ciiii) on tlic sliouhler.*' 

‘ Tlicsc "rntlngs" may bciler l>c descrihed .Ts quamilalivi; '‘ciulings" of 
the nttitiidcs expressed, or n quantitative orgaQieatioii of die ruspuiiHcs. 
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S, AiKagonism toward authority. 

9. Reserve with father. 

10. Antagonism toward father. 

11. Reserve with mother. 

12. Antagonism toward mother. 

13. Dissatisfaction with marital experiences. 

14. Dissatisfaction with children. 

15. Lack of integration with ideal. 

In Appendix £ the five descriptive points for each of these items 
are defined, and the questions of the interview indicated on wliich 
eac)i judgment is based. For the four typical interviews presented 
in Appendix D the ratings based on this interview material are 
given. In each case the high rating indicates the anti-social end of 
the scale, 5 being the maximum dissatisfaction with the community, 
with work, etc. 

With tl]C glowing psj'chiatric emphasis upon the understanding 
of the individual in his complex relationships Co his environment, 
the individual’s own statements have come to possess increasing 
weight. It is now believed (63, p. 96; 76, p, 279) that the crim¬ 
inal himself can by his comments give us more insight into his 
conflicts than can extensive tabulations of sociological data. As 
Plant says (62, p. 67), “We use the word 'findings' because of a 
naive notion that what someone tells ns is a ‘finding,’ that what 
a child tells us about what things mean to him is more realistic 
and more a ‘finding’ than is, for instance, the crassly artificial mat¬ 
ter of extracting from him his foreign-born parentage." To be sure, 
we have no certain guarantee that the prisoner’s alleged attitudes arc 
his real ones, nor that our own interpretations of Jiis statements 
where attitudes must be inferred are unerring. But where the 
situations investigated seem to possess little bearing on the present 
emergency, it is plausible to believe that actual attitudes, not overlaid 
with pretense, are sampled. The problem of the objectivity of the 
observer’s judgment in interpretation will next he considered. 

b. Reliability. In the effort to determine to some degree the 
reliability of such ratings based on interview material, the complete 
interviews of the 20 members of the preliminary groups •were type¬ 
written and submitted to two other raters and were also re-rated 
by the writer after a period of two or three months had passed since 
tlie first rating. The two other rateis were a clinical psj'cliologist 
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and a medical student ui psi’cliiatry. Correlations between these 
ratings are given in Table 3. 

I'ABLli 3 

Rm.i.vntMrv ok K.i‘ris'r;s lUsi^n os* Is'rimviKu- 


I'rcliiitiiiary htuuiis. 



Nuinlicr uf 



IVniBTa 

ratings* 

r 

rn, 

Valentine and Tulinan (1) 

2C$ 

.81 

,01 

Valentine and Tolinnii (2) 

2M 

.87 

,01 

Crutcher and Tolnuin (1) 

271 

.84 

.01 

Gniiclicr and Toliiuii (2) 

270 

.81 

,01 

Crutcher and Vnleniine 

265 

.83 

,01 

Tolinan (1) and Tolman (2) 

273 

.89 

.01 

'Differences in this number arc due to 

dilfcrciiccs in 

inilgiiicfit of the 

raiei's as to wlictlicr the data given were sii/livienl to warrant a 

rating. 

At tbc conclvislon of the final study the interviews of 30 metubevs 

of the two experimental groups were 

also typed and submitted to 

one of these raters, Dv. Valentine, for 

rating. For 

thciic 30 added 

to the 20 of the preliminary group, the corn-latbns hot!) fur rite total 

group of ratings and also lur each item arc given in 

Table 4. 

TAUbK 4 




COKRKI.ATHtWS JitiltVi;i!N 

'I'lvn Katj-.rs 




Number uf 



Items rnicd 

raiingH* 

r 


All Items 

658 

.S2 

.01 

]. Dlasnlisfaction with comintiniiy 

49 

,87 

.02 

2, Diasntisfaction with worl: 

47 

.66 

.06 

3. Social behavior: Avoidance of groups SO 

.70 

.05 

4. Social behavior: Avoidance of mdividuaU SO 

.88 

.02 

5. Foliticnl msvwRcncy 

SO 

.71 

,u$ 

6. Social prefcicncca*. DdsItc fnr snttuidc 50 

,32 

.03 

7. "Chip on shoulder" 

SO 

.7 5 

.04 

8. Antagtmism toward authority 

so 

.7+ 

.01 

9. Reserve with father 

47 

.86 

.02 

10. Antagonism toward father 

49 

.88 

,02 

11. Reserve with mother 

46 

.75 

.04 

12, Antagonism toward mother 

47 

.77 

.04 

15. Lack of integration with idcnl 

50 

.88 

.02 


*DifFcrcncea in the number were due to iwo facts: (t) In n few eases 
the ratinR plveii by the writer bad been discussed with Dr. Valentine nt an 
earlier time, They were, (liereforc, discacdcci, (2) In a few eases no 
data nffotcicd a rating or the item. The man's father oi mother, for 
instance, may have been unknown and no parent BuhsliUite played a part 
in hU upbringing. For Items 13 nnd 1+ the number of caaca voted was loo 
small to permit n correintion. 
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2. Intelligence Test. 

An intelligence test wtis given each prisoner at the end of the 
interview. The Otis Self-Admbiistering Intermediate Exarnhiaiiotij 
Form /J, was used. Earlier experience had proved that the ease of 
administration of this test made It useful as an approximate measure, 
The 20-minute time limit was imposed and scores were transmuted 
into 30-mmute scores by the table in the manual for that purpose. 
The scores are, therefore, only approximate. The large-lettered 

heading ‘'Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability" was 
cut off the test blank, the expression “Test of Mental Ability" be¬ 
ing emotionally cliaigcd for some individuals and being easily con¬ 
fused among the jail population with aii attempt "to find out if a 
man's crassy'’.^^* 

The reliabilities of the Otis Intermediate Exatninalion between 
forms A and B are reported in the manual as follows: 



r 

P.E., 

Group I, Form A first, 215 cases 

.953 

.006 

(iroup 11, I'orni U first, 212 cases 

,943 

.006 

Average 

.943 



3. Self'Ordhiary’ldeal Test. 

a. Description. In the attempt to introduce a more indirect 
method of investigating attitudes, a technique suggested by Knight 
and Franzen (24, 41), further developed by Goodwin Watson (79, 
p. 74), and reaching its widest elaboration and application in the 
work of Sweet (78) was employed, called the Self-Ordhiary-IiUalj 
or the Personal Attitudes Test. Its purpose in this study was to 
detect if possible unformulatcd feelings of discrepancy between the 
man and his ideal, and of isolation or estrangement from the 
average man. In the form used by Sweet with boys 12 to 14, it 
was a pencil-and-paper technique containing 50 items, in whicli one 
descriptive point on a five-point scale was to be encircled in des¬ 
cribing each of the three situations (I) How I feel, (2) How most 
boys feel, (3) How I ought to feel. For example, the item "Having 
other folks praise me” was to be rated on a five-point scale (Dislike, 

’““This same ciifHcully tvas met and the same technique adopted by 
Leahy (47, pp. 267, 268) in her study of the intellig'ence of parents of 
foster children. 
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Rather not, Don't core, Like Mime, Like a lot) for each of tlie 
tl)icc .situiitiiins menlionrtl above. IJy a comparison of liic jitticudcs 
inilicateil for the tbtee, dift'ereiice setjns were seeuvcil yielding a 
mensvno of SelLCiiticisn (onnparinj! I and .?). Criticism of the 
avcraiie boy {comparitrg: - '^)« '-'‘'‘I I'Veling ui IJifl'evcncc (com¬ 

paring I and 2). Other compariMins were also used by Sweet, and 
with a method of seming <»nc |miiu for each tUfferencc, reliabilities 
(caii'clatiiig odd and even items) are reported riuiging from .76 to 
.94. 

This inetlntd bad to he cNteiisIvely modified for tlie present 
study. In the first place, the use of lire pencii-and-paper technique 
bad to be avoided because of possible ediiciitioiuil (Icficlericics and 
the difficulty of securing coriperathni In such a test with these adults. 
Giving the test orally for each of three cutcgor)e.s meant necessarily 
that tlic number of items must be rcduceil if attention and interest 
were not to be sacrificed. Furthermore, to explore the concept cf 
the "Oufilic" ov the "Ideal” rcqviivcd srnuc adaptation to adult 
thinking. It was assumed that every mau would wish for his 
son those values wliich he vcgaulctl as "ideal,” and (c was therefore 
decided to ask the prisoner what he would like f(tr his son, A 
five-point rating scale was to<i elaborate for a test used in this 
svny, so a three-point scale was omploytn). In the form ii.sed the 
test contriiicd 28 items. jVfost of tlie lir.st 1+ were devised to 
sample attitudes to^v'ard tvays of life which involved assuming or 
avoiding responsibility, winning or losing jHqnilnr attention or ap¬ 
proval, participating in or eschewing social cnterprisc.s, and the 
like. The second 14 had to do willi rccvcatii)nal preferences in¬ 
volving solitary or social activities. The subject was asked to 
state in regard to each item whether he would like, dislike, or feel 
indifferent to it; whether he would feel a preference that his son 
(if lie had one) should like, dislike, or be iiwUffcrcnt to it; whether 
he believed tliat most men liked, disliked, or felt indifferent to it. 
Each list was presented first for the preferences of the man himself, 
then for his son, then for his idea of "most men.” A statement of 
liking was given .a score of plus 1, of disliking minus 1, of indiffer¬ 
ence 0. When describing preferences for the son, tlie response "Til 
leave that up io him” was scored 0. When drscribing the prefer¬ 
ences of most men, the statements "1 dnui kuoxv’ or "1 coiililn't 
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speak for most men, oh^.v /or vi^self^ were scoi'cd 0. The items 
of the test arc presented in Appendix F. 

b. Reliability. Using the method of scoring described above, 
and correlating odd items against even items, the following reliabili¬ 
ties were determined; 


Preliminary study (21 cases) 

r 

Corrected'*' 

Differences between Self and Ideal 
(Self-Criticism) 

.70 

.82 

Differences between Self and Average 
(Feelings of Difference) 


.76 

Differences between Ideal and Average 
(Criticliim of the Average Man) 
Final .study (100 cases)*® 

.70 

.86 

Differences between Self and Ideal 
(Self-Cnticism) 

M 

.73 

Differences between Self and Average 
(Feelings of DilFcrence) 

.62 

.77 

Differences between Ideal and Average 
(Criticism of the Average Man) 

.59 

.74 


'♦'Using Spearman-Brown formula. 

'‘'In Appendix G ihe means and siginas of the odd and even acoics are 
given. 

While these icliabilities compare favorably with those of other 
attitude tests reported by Symonds (80, pp. 249, 260) they are 
much lower than those reported by Sweet. It would not be reason¬ 
able to e.vpect that with the use of the procedure described above 
very high reliabilities would be achieved. For the number of items 
was small, and in oral presentation no carefully weighed judgments 
would be offered; nor rvas the aim of the test obvious as in Sweet's 
use of it where the three descriptions appeared at the same time 
in parallel columns. There is none of that ‘‘iiitcinal evidence ot 
care in replying" which Sw'eet notes (78, p, 25)4® 

4. Superficial Ratings. 

Two other sources of material, 4 and 5, while not luucli used 
and recognized as unsatisfactoij', are incluciGd. From observation 
of tlie appearance and behavior of the prisoner in the interview' 

'"Only one pri)-oner out of (he number tested voiced any "insighl” iriio 
the jHirposc of the (luestioning. 
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siuiauon, ca,ch subjeot wrK nire<l nil a fivc-imint scale on 1? tmits. 
Suclv ratings varc known Inim slmlics of ratiiiR scales used in the 
Army to have a Umitctl usefulness and reliability except when the 
final latiuR may be the composite of ratings of many judges (69), 
(79, pp. M3, !14). Such a possibility was clearly precluded in the 
present study, 'I'he purpose of thesis estimates was primarily to 
determine in some roUKlily tpiantitativc way whether one jjrovipwas 
move cooperotiv'c and responsive in the interview situation than the 
other. Four of the items rutcil (friendliness, interest, frankness, 
freciiiini from suspicion) were really attempts to describe the rapport 
c.st.nhlishcd with the individual. 

For ji period of several months the same W.P.A, worker acted 
as escort to the jiiil. After nianifcstiiiR interest in the prisoners 
intcrvieu'Cfl and in their attitudes, he was asked to rate them on 
tlicsc characteristics. Since Ills oppoittinity of observing t)ie man was 
limited to furtive glnncc.s at bis back, and since lie could at no 
time during the interview see his facial expressions, no great weight 
is attached to these vaciiiKS, and furthermore the item “freedom from 
tension” was discarded in tlctcrminiiiK their correlation with the 
writer’s. 

One thousand fourteen vutings f<ir 64 individuals (32 in each 
group of repeaters and first ofFciulcrs) gave a correlation between 
tlic two raters of .45 (ifc.03). This is a correlation of the same 
order often obtainc<l between teachers' ratings of their children on 
chnYactcrlstic atiiiudcs and habits (7b, p. 11), (79, pp. 94, 95). 
The 17 superficial items and the fivc*poiut scale used in each arc 
shown in Appendix In tlicsc items the liipli rating indicates the 
maximum fnvoyahlc description. 

5. liioffrapiticnl find Sodolopiciil Dafa. 

7'hese data arc derived from two sources; (rr) fiom answers 
given to ccrt.iiii factual questions in the iiitci'view, and (/«) from 
the work sheets of the probation ofiicers' investigations. Their 
reliabilit)' is open to question because they are in most instances 
unverified.The form used for recording tlie data takcti from 

'^Thc Olucclis (27, pp. 85-95) have iKiiiitcd out the fullihiliiy of imveri- 
Hcd socialogic.il clnta, intd in ilioir own careful MuUiei have cini'ha.si/.ecl the 
iiupovtnacc of vctificftlion. To carry iint ihc proccdiirc nf vniilieniion vc- 
(Hiires n Inrgc st.iff, great expenditure of lime and luoiicy, niiit sonictitncs 
extensive travel, all of which were not pussiblc in the present stmly. It 
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the officers’ work sheets is given in Appendix I. The other items 
may be recognized as derived from the interviews in Appendix D. 

is regi'ettnblc that the character of this material makes it not altogether 
tniRt'voi-thy, but it was believed that even with the knowledge of these 
Jimitntinns and defects, some of the alleged facts >YouId be of intcresti 




IV. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

A. Ratings Qasud on Interview 

In Table 5 are given the mean ratings'® for both groups on the 
15 items clescribccl in Part III. Standard deviations, differences in 
means, and critical ratios for the differences are also shown for 
each item. 

TABLE 5 

Ratings Based on Interview’^ 


First 

Kepenters offencfeis Diff. Did. 


Itcin N. M 


1 Dissatisfaction with 

community SO 2.08 

2 Dissatisf.^ction with work 50 1.97 

3 Social behavior: Avoid¬ 

ing groups 50 3.24 

4 Social behavior: Avoid¬ 

ing iiulividuaU 50 1.98 

5 Political insurgency SO 2.77 

6 Desire for solitude SO l.SS 

7 "Chip on the shoulder” 50 2.71 

8 Antagonism toward au¬ 

thority 5*0 2.39 

9 Reserve with father 4-7 3.S7 

10 Antagonism toward 

father 48 2.91 

11 Reserve with mother 49 3.S0 

12 Antagonism toward 

mother 49 2.01 

13 Dissatisfaction with 

marriage 20 2.60 

14 Antagonism toward 

children 10 1.70 

15 Lack of integration 

with ideal 50 2.84 


a 

N. 

M 

a 

means 

a diif 

1.31 

50 

1.41 

1.19 

,67 

2.68 

1.10 

50 

1.59 

1.16 

.38 

1.65 

0,83 

50 

2.85 

1,09 

,39 

2,00 

1,42 

50 

1.54 

I.IS 

.44 

1.69 

1.00 

50 

2.16 

0.89 

.61 

3.25 

1.17 

50 

1,40 

1.04 

,15 

0.68 

1.18 

50 

l.JS 

0.70 

1,33 

6.75 

1.19 

50 

1.23 

0,64 

1.16 

6,10 

1.37 

42 

2.68 

1,26 

1,19 

4,26 

1.44 

44 

t.33 

1.40 

1.08 

3.64 

1.42 

48 

2.46 

1,40 

1.04 

3.64 

1.07 

49 

1.56 

1,07 

.45 

2.08 

1.45 

20 

1.78 

1,60 

.82 

1,70 

0.81 

12 

1,17 

I.OO 

,53 

1,38 

1.15 

50 

1.52 

1.07 

1.32 

5,99 


*The rating 5 ahvaj's represents the maximum degree of the attitude 
listed, 


The same data are presented graphicall)' in Tigiircs 3 and 4, 
Figure 3 indicating the means and standard deviations of the 

’*It \vill be recalled from III, B, that tlie reliability of these ratings 
was established on the preliminary group and 30 members of the cxpeii- 
mental group with the cooperation of two other judges. Reliability co¬ 
efficients ranging from .31 to .09 were determined. On the separate items 
reliability coefficients ranged from M to .88. The ratings here prc.sented 
are those of the wiiccr, since these alone were available in all cases. 
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two groups plotted jidjacently for each item, Figure + giving the 
superimposed means of the two groups,^® In Figures 4:1, 4h, and 


'"In Fisurcs 4, 5, 6, nml 7 we have disi-cRarikd ihu v<un'cnli'u\ dj;\l 
vaUiea for n succession of ilispnralc items are more iippiopiiatcly repre- 
senfccl by n bnr (linRram tlinn by a connected line. 'I’liis lias l)ccii (lone 
in the interests of oixainini; simpler anti more readily nppicrinOnl liRiires 
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FIGURE 4b 

DiSTRinUTION OF RATINGS ON 15 ITEMS BASED ON iNTERVIliW 


4c tlie distributions of the Lwo groups on each item are repieserited. 
1. General Observations. 

From the table and figures it can be observed that all of the 


than is possible in the case of two sets of data when the convention is 
folloAVcd. No coiiciniiity for the items plotted iiiong the horizoncal axis 
is implied. 
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dii^Gi'ciiccs arc in ti\c CNpcctcil direction; tlisit is, on c:icli item the 
group of rcperttiiiR criiniiiRls cypresses more hostility oi' tlissntis- 
fnetion than the lirsi offenders. Indeed, this trend i«s so consistent 
that it can hardly be ascribed to accident, and must he taken to 
indicate a real difference between the two groups. 'I'lius if we 
could suppose that all the items investiKated tvere independent of 
each other, the chance that, without any differences between tile 
populations sampled, all of the iiicHn.s of one group would lie higher 
tlian tliose of the other would clearly be 2'^'*. In this problem, it 
is true, some covvelatioii between the items may be expected, so 
that this estimate cannot be tegarded as quantitatively valid. How¬ 
ever, the battery has been ,chosen to correspond to different aspects 
of nnti-sDcial feeling, to some extent independent of encii other. 
Since from an a priori point of view these aspects might not be 
regarded as necessarily correlnlcd, we may snfely conclude that 
the differences found arc not .accidental. 
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From a comparison of the standard deviations of tlic two groups 
it can be further observed that there is much overlapping in t!ie 
distributions. In fact, even where the differences in means are 
statistically significant,^® in only two items (7 and 15) is that 
difference itself greater than the standard deviation of cither group 
on that item. From thi.s it follows that, at least for the character¬ 
istics here investigated, there can be no question of a sharp division 
of the two groups into types, nor any justification whatever for 
trusting the rating of a given individual on any one of these items 
as a valid criterion for deciding to which group he belongs. 

Although some of these differences found are very marked, it 
cannot be urged that in this study a causal relationship luis been 
in finy sense established in the association of these characteristics 
with the more habitual criminal behavior. For in the adult criminal 
it is impossible to differentiate between those attitudes acquired 
in the course of, and even because of, his criminal career, and those 
with which he may have embarked upon that career. The mcchaa- 
ism of projection of responsibility and guilt must always he borne 
in mind in the Interpretation of such attitudes as these investigated, 
fiut even if one should wish to take a cautious stand upon the 
ground that all of these attitudes are projections, it is yet of interest 
to enquire in what directions such projections tend to occur. 

2. Consulcratiou of Specific Items and Some Interrelations, 

•I’he presence of slightly greater mobility and of poorer work 
habits in most groups of aggravated offenders (27, pp. 129, 130, 
193, 194, 273, 274), (66), (68), (84), (85) led us to expect in 
this group of repeating criminals a greater degree of dissatisfaction 
with the community in which they live and with their work, Tbe.sc 
two items (Items 1 and 2), however, showed differences between 
the tw’o groups whose critical ratios were less than 3, although in the 
first item the magnitude of the ratio indicates that there are 996 
chances in 1000 that the difference is greater than zero. The dis¬ 
position to affiliate with clubs or unions or other organizations 
(Item 3) showed again a difference whose critical ratio was 2. As 

“By “statistically significant’’ we shall mean throughout this discussion 
Diff. 

those differences in which ~ in terms of piou- 

ahility, it may he staled in regaril to diffeTcnccs of such magnitude that 
[here are 999 chnnce.s out of 1000 that the difference is greater than zero. 
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to the uvoiclancc of iiidivichials, both in practice and in tiistc (Item? 

4 and 6), these t(K) showed no statistically sif'nilicani differences. 
'J'hc direction of the small dificrcuces found is somewhat at vari¬ 
ance with the vcsnlts of Stevens (76, pp. 20S, 299) ainl of Hcaly 
and liionnci- (37, p. 52) invcsti'^ali'nii similar stditaiy or urenariows 
tentlcncics, thtmiih in these studios the ^nuips tvere difl'eicntly 
chosen. Stevens used 13 (|ui'stions as the basis <if a (iiu'stionnalrc 
/illcil out in writiiiR hy 100 colhve freshinen (aveiaue aj^e IS) and 
lOO inmates of (7lu(i State IVnitcntiary, all <tf whoin with the 
exception of one liad served prevmus sfnteiices. Tlie averafje luini- 
hcr of previous conimitnicnis of the recidivists was two, and the 
crimes include the udiole criminjd calendar, (jiicstioii 11 read; 
"As n diilf! torre yon solitary.* That is. iHtl you fiUiy tilnur a lol? 
Or lyerc you uii nctwe rnf7if>aitmwhlc rliihl.*” He found the inci¬ 
dence of "solitary" reactions higher lo the situlcnt nvoup, 27 per 
cent of the students, 6 per cent of the recidivists thus dcscribiap; 
tlieinselvcs. As "an active coinpanionnhie child", 6-f pei' cent of 
tlic students, 85 per cent of the iccidivisis so picinrc ihcinselvcs. 
Ack(!rly ((, |i. 150) in a prclhnioary report ori llcalv anil Hroii- 
ocr's recent study rtnds that the (lcliot|iient ('niup of adolescents 
ill their invcstiKatioii showed lircatev cxtrovcrsloii than tiu* continl 
Rfonp (li .sihlini^s. To be sore, both of tlicsc lindinffs apidy to 
childliood or adolc.sccnt rc-'ictions rallior tlian to adult heliavior, 
and arc not strictly cninparahlc to these two items of tlic present 
study. 

On Item 5, Pnlifical liisurffciuy, the repeaters show sinuilieautly 
liiElier ratings. This ration was based upon opituons of the present 
political and economic rcKime. It is not to he inferred from tin’s 
that either group cxprcjsscd much tendency toward radicalism, as 
the means on the "approving" or non-radical side of the midpoint 
indicate. Indeed, lively political or economic interest was infre¬ 
quently encountered in either group, hut the fact that 68 pel' cent 
of the first offenders ivcrc alleged voters while oidv 3+ per cent of 
the repeaters so claimed (as \ve shall see in Section 1C), siiggcs;,'' 
that at any rate this interest was more active in the former gvinip. 

On Item 7, "Chip on the shaulder”j the rejicalcva show strikluRly 
liiglier ratings. FceliiiKs of grievance, of having hud tin "unfuir 
deal” at liome, at school, at the hands of tliu coiirt.s,—this ihctiie 
recurs throughout their stories. To be sure, the actual clianictcr 
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of their past treatment, the objective correlate of this feelinp, could 
not at this point be ascertained, nor could it he claimed that these 
mild ideas of persecution antedated their delinquency. The same 
considerations appl}' to Item 8, Antaffouisvi towavd outhorityj 
which also shows a significant difference bctvveen tlie two groups. 
It was believed possible on psychoanalytic grounds that both of 
these items might derive from the attitude toward the father, 
sampled in Item 10, and correlations were computed for the two 
groups together: 


Between 
Ilcma 7 

(Chip or slioiilder) 

and 

N 

j 

P.E., 

10 

(Antngonism toward 

father) 

92 

,69 

,0+ 

Ireiri)! g 

(Antagonism townrd 

.'iiithority) and 




10 

(Antagonism townrd 

father) 

92 

.65 

.0+ 


From these correlations the inference seems indeed reasonable that 
these two anti-social altitudes, feelings of grievance, or a "grudge- 
like attitude” as Healy terms It (35, p. 355) and antagonism to¬ 
ward authority in general, arc associated to a high degree with 
hostility tou'ard the father. 

On tliree of the items sampling attitudes toM’ard the parents 
(Items 9, 10, 11) significant differences were found between the 
two groups. These attitudes to some degree may well be the 
residue of ones present in childhood, the attempt being made in the 
interview to explore their early relations with the parents. Ques¬ 
tions concerning parental strictness, nagging, Jiabits of punishment, 
amount of interest and supervision, spoiling, affection, their own 
fears and approval and confidences,—all of these applied rather to 
the past tJian to the present, and it is reasonable to accept tJieir 
account as describing their present conception of childhood situa¬ 
tions. However, if must again be noted that criminal careers have 
supervened upon these childhoods in one of the groups anti the 
tendency to project blame and responsibility may easily cause the 
parents to he selected for this onus. The greater degree of hostility 
toward the fatlier in the repeating group is evidence for the point 
(emphasized by Levy 49, pp. 200 ff.) that wc find in this group 
not individuals whose criminal act is a neurotic symptom, for 
then tile liostilitj’ toward the father would be repressed; but we 
find liUlier tliose whose criminal behavior is an expression of ag¬ 
gressive personality drives and where the delinquent career may 
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represent an active rebellion nuniniit tlic father tjcnevali/.ed into other 
social relationships."*- 

\V(tl\ the possibility of the mceUauism of projection in mind, it 
seemed possible that those individuals who Ka>'e drunkenness as 
the cause of their present oA'ensc tir those who icpudintod their 
respoiisihiliti' by the plea of ’’Not (iuUly" miKlit have less need to 
project vipon society or upon the father blame for tlieir careers, In 
that ease we might reasonably expect in these men a lower average 
rating on Item 8, Ant^iganism toivarA ttmhariiy, and on Item IQ, 
Aiitagaiiisiii toiviiiA /he father. Since there were IB in the group 
of repeaters wlio blamed intoxication for ilicu criminal act and 
three wbo plead "No/ GuiUy \ this group of 21 was comparcil in 
legai'd to these two items with the remainivtg 29 who claimed no 
such excmvition fi'<un responsibility, 'rhe results were as shown 


in I'ablc 5n. 


I'.AHLK 5a 






iV Mean 

a 

DlfT, 

inc.ina 

a tiill. 

15nink or "Noe 

Cuillv" 

IlClii H 

21 3 

1,07 

,57 

1,76 

OiheiH 


29 2.57 

1.20 



Drimk or “Nol 

Guilty'' 

licin U) 

21 2.43 

1.28 

,85 

2.15 

Olliers 

27 3.211 

l,4d 




The cliffcicticcs were Indeed in tlic expected direction, that Is, in 
each case the drunk or not-Rullty group expressed less antagonism 
toward authority and toward the father; bv\t neither was large 
enough to be statistically siRnificant. 

At this point the preponderance of car thefts in the group of 
repeaters (42 per cent in this group, 16 per cent in tlie group of 
/list offenders) must be considered. This fact was not noted wliilc 
the cases rverc being collccicd, and became apparent only when the 
results were assembled. This group was compared with the total 
group of applicants for probation in 1936 chavRcd witli tlic ciiiucs 
which w’c have selected in tliis study (1410 individuals). Of tiic 

■'Goodwin WiUsoii (90) ftnci!i that auch conxbative tiuiuidcs, dcvcloiicd 
oriKinnIly towni'il iinieiiis and extended into oilier rclntionsliips, ns well 
ns of Rricvnnec, arc eliavnctcrlstic «[ a Rronp of Rindu.-uc stn- 

ilents Riven strict Iioine li-niniiit;. 
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laigcv group 25 per cent were charged with car theft as against 
42 per cent in this group of repeaters- Several facts about till's 
group are striking, and it is believed that the problem of the car- 
stealing offender is one in need of further investigation and research. 
All but three of these, that is, approximately 86 per cent, are under 
30 3 ’ears of age, In all cases but five, that is, in 76 per cent, theft 
of a car, or tlie juvenile equivalent, theft of a bicycle, appears among 
their prior offenses. This suggests the ptwsibility of a compulsive 
mechanism ojierating in the younger male criminals of this group, 
perhaps associated with a psychological need to assett and estab¬ 
lish their masculinity. This impression has been further strengthened 
by material from other cases examined, though not belonging to 
either of the groups in this investigation. It seemed relevant to 
enquire into tlic attitudes expressed by this toward societj’ 

(Item 8) and toward the father (Item 10). TJiis comparison is 
given in Table 5b. 


TABLE 5b 




N 

Mean 

ff 

Diff. 

means 

Diff. 
a tlilf. 



Item S 




Tar 

srcniei's 

21 

2.55 

1.23 

,27 

1.62 

Non 

car .ucalci‘.s 

2!> 

2.28 

i.n 





Item 10 




Car 

sccalcra 

30 

3.18 

1.35 

,47 

2,34 

Non 

car stealers 

28 

2.71 

1.49 




Here the differences arc in the direction of greater rancor tou'aid 
.society’ and toward the father on the part of the car stealers, but 
again tlic.v arc not large enough to be stalktically significant. 

It is of interest that while significantly greater reserve, isolation 
and lack of any confidential quality prevail in tlic relationships 
described with both parents in the group of repeaters (the correla- 
tian between the reserve with father and that with mother is .53 
for all nwinhers of both groups), there is no significant difference 
between tlic two groups in their antagonism toward the mother. 
This is a suggestive finding and led us to investigatp the cnnelation 
betU’cen the antagonism toward the father and tliat toward tlie 
motlicr in both groups considered together and in each group 
separately. These correlations arc given in Table 5c. 
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J'AHI.Iv Sc 


AiUBEoiihiTi toward father 
versus 

Antrgonisni lownrd mother 

iV 

r 

RE., 

Whole KTimp 

X7 

.J2 

.07 

Repeaters 

•17 

.33 

.09 

rlrai offcmltrs 

•II 

,17 

.10 


Hei'c the misfortune of small iiunihfis is aijparcijt, for the probable 
errors of these c(JofIlcients of correlation are so hir^c that they imist 
be reyarded as apprtiximarcly o»iual. Ncvertltcless they arc all very 
low positive correlations, where on psychoaiialytic ^jrmintls a nega¬ 
tive correlation might have been predicted in the light of tlie fact 
that friction between the parents was reported fretiiiently, especially 
in die group of repeaters. 

Only a smnll proiuirtlon of each group (40 per cent) liatl mariiccl, 
and even a much smaller proportion liad children. Hut in tlic :itti> 
tucles toward their inarriaKc, tlicir wives, atui tlieir childicn no 
significant cliffotenees ciucri'cd between the two groups. Striking, 
however, is the clift'crenco helween them in the degree to which 
their lives have failed to ctinfotin to their itleuls, in work and edu¬ 
cation and training (Item 1.5). 

'I’he findings in regard Ut the attitudes toward l!ic pavents In 
these groups are consistent wiili tlvosc vcpnitinl by Ktevens who 
finds 15 per cent more of Ids recidivist gvovtp cNprcssing fear of the 
father wlio as the strict disciplinarian in the family had come to 
stand as the “avengei" to the boy. Regarding the father “as a pal” 
were 27 per cent more of the student group; “pattuining after the 
father” were 64 per cent of the students, 27 per cent of the re¬ 
cidivists. Comradcs*hip Avith and confidence in the fatlier un- 
nuestionahly favcm identification, and make aggre.s.siun.'; directed 
toward him unnecessary,*^ 

The findings in the present study may also be said to agicc in 

“Stevens inchiJcs qneslions concerning die ages tU wldcli dianycs in 
attitude toward the father had occurred, and m wliich aiicU lialuts aa lied- 
weuing, tluiaibsucking, and nnil-bitlng bad been (liflcoiulnitcd, Tliia m/ouIcI 
seem to put nn undue strain upon memory prevision, hardly w.irranicd ia 
the light of inncciiracics rcvenltd in sm-li liistoiicai diiln. Bui lie inicT- 
preis flic I'caulls n-i lending support to lUc t'ceudiiin concciH (if tlircu 
childhood periodfi clinrnctcrjxcd by specific "lihidinal'* and lielmvior (lifTer- 
cnce.s, 
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substance though on a more superficial level witli those of Healy 
and Bronnar in tlieir most recent investigation (37, pp. 122 ft.)- 
They find 91 per cent of their 105 delinquents, and only 13 per 
cent of their sibling controls, giving evidence of extreme disturb¬ 
ance because of emotion-provoking relationships with others, mainly 
\\vith otliers in the fainilj'. In 46 cases were found feelings of being 
'' ejected, deprived, insecure, not understood, in affectional lelation- 
sbips; in 46 cases, strong feelings of cither real or fancied inade- 
(^uacy in the home, school, or social life; in 34 cases, intense feelings 
discomfort about family disharmonies, conditions of family life, 
e(d. In the case histories presented arc many illustrations of at- 
tijnpts to bolster up the ego by hostile, aggressive, and anti-social 
bthavior in the face of experienced rejection or deprivation in the 
family life, Dr. Ackerly, one of the workers in their research (1, 
p, 150) notes in tlie group of “father rebels” an average JQ four 
paints Imver than in the control group of non-rebellions siblings, 
^'onsidering those 13 repeaters whose rating for fatJicr-aiitagonism 
\Vas either 5 or 4.5, the average IQ for tins small grovip is 101.4 
ajl against 96.3 for the whole group. Although this diffci'cnco is in 
the opposite direction from that found by Healy and Broiiner, it 
is hot statistically significant. Some of the responses oftcring partial 
basit; for the rating on the attitude toward the father are so sharply 
distinctive as to be of interest. A few of these arc reproduced here: 

a. Inclmdnal 4S. 'Group 1. Repealer. Age, 20, IQ, 103. 

"To tell you the truth, I didn't like anything about my 
father. (Stepfather in this case.) He h.ad a quick temper 
and WPS mean. When a fellow takes a belt of leather and 
soaks ic and beats his children, he’s not much of a father 
in a good sense. He was the first father I ever knew, and 
that’s what he was like.” 

b. Individual 43. Group I. Repeater. Age, 24. IQ, 104. 

"I liked my father's build. That was about tlie only 
thing I liked. Everything else I disliked. You could hear his 
voice blocks away. I ran away from home so many times 
they knew my whole record at Juvenile without askin' me 
any questions. A fellow in San Quentin said to me once when 
I WDS tcllin' him nboiit my father, ‘Maybe he used narcotics'. 

But I don’t think so. I think it was jiiat his temperament,” 
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r, Jiullvi/liial 11. Group II. First Offender. Auc, 37. IQ, 77. 

"He’tl lake me with him wherever he wciil. When the 
Cliiircli IoiIrc threw a picnic or ilance, hc‘d take inc. When 
lic’d ^0 hunting or ndiinK. I’d Ro willi liiiii. Wc were like 
two compiinions. IM alway.i lie with him, chuppiiiR wood, 
rcpniriiiR the house, all Ihv lime." 

(I, Imih’iiltial 27, Gnmp II. First Offender. Aiic, 23, IQ, 115. 

'"I'hc thinRs I like about my falher, why he's lioncst, com* 
pnnionabic, kind, generous. I can’t lliink of nnything nhniit 
him I dislike.” 


Hcaly and Hronncr*s “fatlicr rebels" arc cliaiactcrizccl as more 
"colorful" than the non-rcbcllious and non-dclJmi\icnt cojUj'oIs (1, 
p. 151). It ^vill he seen Iroin tbc flavor tif tlie above excerpts that 
the same coniparisnn could well be made between tbc two groups 
of the prc.scnt study. 


H. iNTur.i.iaiiNcii 

Results of the Otis ScIf'Adiuinistcring Iiui'imcdiatc examina* 
tiuit .sho\^’C(l no significant tliffcrcnccs between the means of tlie 
two groups! 

TABr.I? (, 

Comparison ok Otis /^s 


Rcpcntcrii 

First Offenders 


IMIT. 

Mean SQ c means cf (iiff. 

96.3 16,7 3,3 1.006 

99.6 16,OS 


IQ Rsuige 
110 nnei above 
100—110 
90—100 
80— 90 
70— 80 
60— 70 
]3elo\v 60 


TABLF. 7 

OlSTRlnUTION OF Otis fps 


No, eases 

No 

, eases 

Repculera 

Fli’M 

nffunilci'K 

11 


20 

17 


12 

9 


S 

+ 


4 

5 


7 

2 


2 

2 


0 


50 50 
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Table 7 gives the distributions of IQs for the two groups. It 
will be seen that a larger number of the first offenders have JQs 
of 110 or above, though the means show no significant differences, 
These results agree with many of those reported In earlier studies 
already referred to, 

C. Self-OrdinarY'Ideal Test 

'I'ablc 8 shows the means, .standard deviations, differences in 
means, and critical ratios of these differences for the two groups 
in the three sets of differcnce.s investigated by the Self-Ojdinai'j’- 
Ideal Test. • 

TABLE 8 

Difference Scones ih SELF-ORDiKA»Y-lDEAr, Test 
Repeaters First olTencleis 

DifF. DIPE. 




N. 

Mean 

<r 

N. 

Mean 

O' 

menna 

tr diff. 

1, 

Sclf'I(le.Tl (Son) 
Difference scores 

50 

11.98 

5.06 

50 

10.02 


1.96 

1,70 

2. 

Self-Average 
l^KFcrence scores 

50 

21.3S 

7.52 

50 

18,34 

7.69 

1.S2 

2,00 

3. 

Ideal (Son) Average 
Difference scores 

SO 

20.50 

7.19 

50 

18,14 

7.93 

2.16 

143 


It may be observed that none of these differences is statistically 
significant, although here again all are in the "expected” direction; 
that is, the repeated offender, when these hidirect and unformulatcd 
differences are Investigated, tends to feel himself less close to Ids 
ideal (his son) and farther removed also from the average man. 
Fui thcrmorc, he tends to put a greater distance betweeri the average 
man and his conception of the ideal. 

Lest there should seem to be a contradiction between the failure 
to find a significant difference between the two groups in this in- 
vesligatiun of Self-Ideal difference scores and the finding of. .a 
marked difference on Item 15 in the battery of ratings (L.ack of 
Integiiitiun v’ith the Ideal), it must be noted that In the Self- 
OrJinary-Ideal test comparisons were made uol between what had 
acnidUy happened to the man in the course of his experience and 
wliaf he would choose for his son, as in the interview, but rather 
between what lie himself (ikes or prefers and tvhat lie would wish 
his son to like or prefer. It is apparent that these comparisons are 
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very difiercnt in cliaractcr. Jiisl in tl»is connection it seemed of 
interest to enquire: Did the two iirnups express marked differences 
in their own tastes on any of rlie itoins, did they differ sifiniricantly 
in tile picfcicnccs named for ihcir .son, or in the tastes wliich they 
ascribed to tlic "average" man? It was found that on tine item, 
"JIavc (leoplc let you alonc^', such a dillerencc occurred in the ex¬ 
pression of their own preferences (Table Sa). 

I'AM-U Siv 

Pit I'Ciil likiiii' Difrerciicc 
First in 

Item Repeaters i>((eiulors per cent tr diff.* 


S. Have licaflc let von alone 6X 
‘■'o’clilT, computed liy the fornmla 


34 


31- 3.62 



H- 


N, 


i\Ioj‘e of the repeaters tended to Interpret this item as meanin^f 
‘‘not bother yoLu" “not iiUcrfevc with you,” ami this seemed to 
them a dcsidcraium: while the otlier.s often lluuij:ht of it as im* 
plyinK ncfilect or rejection In' oiiiers, and lliis seemed to iliein 
utidesirahle. 1'lus ambipiity or flc.viliillly in interpretation was 
preserved intentionally in tins item in the belief that the aspect 
wlilcii dominated tlic view of an individual itself liad sii'niricanco, 
Tliflie were no differences on any of the Items in tlic per cents 
ill the two groups wishioK their sons to have certain tastes, none 
of the critical ratios of the differences appearinj; hen: hein^^ as hi|ih 
as 2. 'Dierc was, hoM’cver, one .si^ln^Icant tliffcrcncc in the per 
cents of the two groups ascribing dislikes to the ''average man,’’ 
Here again it was the same item which differentiated them (Table 
S’h). In other words, significantly more of the /iisL oftenders, 


'J'ABLE Rli 

Per cent dt'seribing 
average «)> di sUkiuK 11 i [Te rcuce 

First in Did. 

Item Repcaler.s oflendcrs per cent <r did, 

8, Have people let yon nlonc 24 S6 32 3,46 


just as they were themselves more social in their tastes, conceived 
of the average man also in this way. 
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On two Qtlier items the differences in per cents liking or dis¬ 
liking those items, while Aipt statistically significant, showed critical 
ratios over 2 and arc of passing interest. More of the repeaters 
expressed an actual dislike of the idea of being “one of the richest 
men in the United States.” A frequent comment was: “That would 
be too much trouble.” Probably in the wish to avoid responsibility, 
there is also a greater number of repeaters wanting “to lead a roving 
life" (Table 8c). 


TABLE 8c 



Per cent disliking 

Per cent liking 

Dilferencc 



First 

First 

in 

Dirt. 


Repeaters offenders 

Repeaters offenders 

per cent 

tr cliff. 

1. Be one of 





the richest men 




in the U, S. 

2, Lead a roving 

88 70 


IS 

2.27 

life 


46 22 

2+ 

2.62 


On one item describing the tastes of the average mati there 
was also sucli a difference (Table 8d). Since only 24 per cent of 


TABLE 8d 


Per cent describing 



average man as liking 

Ui/ference 


First 

in 

Diff. 

Item Repeaters offenders 

per cent 

cr diff. 

4. Be a popular hero 80 56 

24 

2,66 


each group themselves expressed a liking for this type of fame, it 
seems probable that this description of the nver.age man was in¬ 
tended as an aspersion. 

The failure to find significant differences between our two 
groups in difference scores yielded by this test may be interpreted, 
of course, as indicating that no differences of this kind exist. Such 
an interpretation can be defended on the ground that there is indeed 
no evidence of any kind for a sharply defined “type” in the group 
of repeating offenders when compared with a control group, and 
many other itezns .similarly show no significant djffejTnL'c.s between 
the two, It may be argued in this connection that it is not in tlie 
.sphere of feelings of distance from their ideal nor yet from their 
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fellows <iOC c‘M\ search fruitfully lor (lifferciuiae between two 
such i?roiips. Or, iipe may contcml, even if sucii IccliiiRs exist, it is 
not reasonable to expect to tap tiu'in by such superficial and in¬ 
direct methods, 'flic fact, however, tliat so slmihir a metlunl was 
used by Sweet successfully (78) in iliffeientiaiint' IicIwltji dclin- 
ipicrtt uikI no«i-dcliiu|v»ent urtuipi: t»f tKbilcsccut boys, su^ticsts that 
more carefully selected items, a hmuer list i>f iLen>s, pcncil-und- 
pajier adininisnation pcriniltiiip: more care itt tlie responses, and 
the acliiovcnient of hij'lier rclial)ilSties In the scales iui(»bt have 
yielded otlier rcsidts, mul that fiirilier work aloiiK tlicsc lines miKlit 
well prove fruitful. 


l>, StjiMvRi-ictAi. Ratings 

Table 9 tiives rlie niean ratiiiKs, standard deviation.s, differences 

TAHUv 9 
tiuruoicl.ti. Katikos 


Item 

1. MnsmliniL)' 

2. lMtysli)ac 

3. Speech: clartiy 

■I. Speech: arliriilniciicss 

5. Nenrnc.ss 

6. C(uiric>y 

7. Aiertaess 

R. Jnlcrest in inicvviDsv 
9. Prnnkacss 
to. I'ricndUuGss 

11. Prceduin froin Mi>pii'i'i>n 

12 . Krecilotn Jroni tension 

13. Freedom from rCbilcs^ncss 

14. Poi^e 

15. Ease of sncial ronincis 
Ifi, Chcerfsilaess 

17. Emoiioiial expressiveness 


lursl 

itciieatfr-i olTcnilers 

N. 50 N. 50 niff. DifT, 


Mean 

a 

Ml* III) 

cr 1 

incniiH 

V illlT. 

3.17 

0.74 

2.95 

0,69 

.22 

1,53 

3.2-1 

U.K() 

$.07 

0,R7 

.17 

0.98 

2.K7 

1.03 

3.24 

11,97 

.17 

1.8S 

3.49 

1.19 

3.r,6 

I.OK 

.17 

0.7S 

2.70 

0.66 

3.in 

0,94 

.10 

2.47 

3.1-3 

0.57 

3.43 

0.63 

,29 

2.36 

3.3« 

1.02 

3.C2 

1,04 

.24 

1.16 

3.20 

1.02 

3.69 

0.96 

,49 

2.46 

$.36 

I.Oti 

iM 

(),9f> 

.52 

2,65 

3.20 

0.7X 

3.59 

0.76 

.39 

2.44 

2.9S 

0.92 

3.50 

0,95 

,52 

2.89 

1.57 

1.07 

1.91 

1.09 

.34 

1.62 

1.94 

0.88 

i.yy 

0.79 

.05 

0.30 

3.52 

0.94 

3.72 

0,92 

.20 

Ml 

3.11 

1.04 

3.49 

1.02 

.38 

1.8S 

2.SO 

0.83 

3.30 

0.S2 

.50 

3,03 

ZM 

0.95 

3.04 

0.92 

.36 

l,9R 


in means, anti critical ratios of these differences for each of the 17 
Items inclmlcil in the list of siipcr/iciiit raiinjjs, and Figure .5 .sliows 
the supci iinposcd means of the two croups. 

Only one of the items, **cliecrful(icss,” shows a siunificanl; differ¬ 
ence between the two i^roups; and indeed the preatev jtvavity of 
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tliclr :U tlie lime (if iutcrx’icu' coiiid ^vell :icoiiiiit for con. 

Ridciahle snmbi-ciicss (iii the part (if the repeutcis. On the four items 
intended to dc-icrihc the altilmU* lowatil the. intevview situation, 
lliat is. in tlie (le|.ji'ec of interest in the iiitervicsu, frankness, fiieiidli- 
ness, aiul uitstfulnes';, the first ufTeiidcrs roceiv’cd liinlier ratiiiRs, 
ivitli tlip critical I'.ttios for the (llflerences nunc ihan 2 hut less 
than 2, 

ll is not dcsiioil to helahor tltesi* very trivial comparisons. It is 
siifliclejit to note tliat on most of these supcrriclnl items no marked 
(lifferPticcs enicifTft. 

fi. lIinCiRAl'IIIGAI. AlCU SOCIOI.OGICAI. DA'I’.A 

'r.ahlc 10 Rives n comparison of the two groups on a numher of 
items of socioloRicnl import, where hy insjwcuon of the critical 
ratios in the last column it may he seen M'hicli of thc.se sliow 
siRni/icaiu differences of percentages in the two Rroup.s. 

Figures 6 nnd 7 present this same material in uraphic form, Figure 
6 showing tliosc conditions in whiclt a higher incidence nccuis among 
the repeaters, FiRiirc 7 showing the opposite sitiiation, to facilitate 
comparisons. 

Most of the inforniatloii on these points came fidin reiilies to 
questions included m tlic interview; ilu* rest (spcci/ically, 1, 

Sa, ll. e, and 9) were taken fn«i\ the probation odiccr’s work sheets. 
A consistency in tlic direction of the dillfcrencL’s may be noted. The 
items, Imwcvcr, on which these (Hffcrcnccs arc jitatistlcallj’ signifi¬ 
cant arc; (a) presence of parental friction, (/;) luwjng utlicv income 
besides earnings, prupertj', auto or in.surnncc, (r) voccr.s. All of 
ilicsc show critical ratios of 3 or more. 'Flie iinst two liavc been 
found congistcntlj' by other investigators using muclr larger numbers 
to chaiacteiiz^c delinquent groups. AUilough tile difference in the 
matter of voting may be interpreted in part .is signifying mure lively 
social participation and intereac on the part of the first offenders, it 
must also he rcmenibcred that many of the repeaters lind been cut 
off by tlieir prison sentence.s from the opportiinilv for sucli participa¬ 
tion, The dificvcncc between the gronir!! in the per ct'nt vcportiag 
extremes of strictness or ItMiicnc)* in lliclr upbringing iijiiuoaclies a 
value regfirtied as statistically reliable. 

Quantitative data made possible also a comparison of the following 
items (I'able If). 
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TABLE 10 

COMPAnrsON OF Social and Emvironmental Conditions 



Per cent incidence Difference 
in 

Repeaters Offenders per cent 

Diff. 

^ diff,"* 

1, 

Home condition.s 

Poor home conditions noted 

*6 

26 

21) 

4-2.13 

2. 

Family relationships 
a. Parental friction 

52 

24 

28 

4-3.01 


1). Separation of parents 

42 

26 

16 

4-1.71 


c. Separation of parents 
before seven 

26 

12 

14 

-+-1.81 


cl. Death of one parent 

36 

30 

6 

4-0,6+ 


c. Death of parent before 
seven 

12 

16 

4 

—0.S8 


f. Presence of .step-parent 
Methods of upbringing 

Ui Excessive 8trictncs.s 

3U 

16 

14 

-f"1.69 

3. 

32 

16 

16 

4-1,91 


b. Excessive leniency 

18 

$ 

10 

-f-1.50 


c. Either cxtieine 

50 

24 

26 

4-2,80 

4. 

Position in family 
a. First born 

42 

24 

IS 

4-L95 


b, Youngest 

16 

18 

2 

—0.27 


e. Only child 

14 

16 

2 

—0.2? 

5. 

Relations to other individuals 
n. Claiming no friends 
h. Having co-defendants 

20 

8 

12 

-H.7S 


32 

30 

2 

4-0.22 

6. 

Work experiences and economic 
a. Military or naval record 

situation 

34 

22 

12 

4-1,35 


1). Experience of job diversity** 

56 

42 

14 

4'1.41 


c. ]oh at lime of offense 

28 

48 

20 

—2.10 


d. Having other income, piop- 
eity, niito, insiiranee 

24 

5S 

34 

—3.68 


c. Having dependents 

22 

32 

10 

—i.n 

7. 

Social participation: votes 

34 

68 

34 

—3,62 

S. 

Religions interest; prnys 

44 

50 

6 

—0.60 

9, 

Venereal disease 

2g 

24 

+ 

4-0.46 

10. Dnink at time of offense 

36 

IS 

18 

4-2.07 

11. Re-sidence in Los Angdes 
a, Ten years or more 

44 

26 

18 

4-1.92 


b. One month or less 

20 

8 

12 

4-1.75 


*‘Foiir or more rliffeient kinds of work reported. 

plus inclicntes those dilfcrciices in which the repcnters slio^v the 
higher incidence, 


Here no cn’ticfil nitios arc as larjje as 3, tliouijij av’ciasc inoiufiJy 
earnings and educational actainniciits show differences whose critical 
ratios arc more than 2, 

Such items as all of the above have been widcl 3 '’ considered in their 
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reiations to delinqueiic behavior. Most investigatois liave found 
poor home conditions, marginal economic status, defective family 
relations, faulty methods of training, unfavorable work experiences, 
greater gcogiapliical mobilit)', and poorer educational progress asso¬ 
ciated in varying degrees with delinquent and criminal careers 
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Firsl olTrnilcrH 


Kcin 

Nrniidily unniint's 
Niiiiil)cr tif places liv't'd 
Years i« [.ds Anuolcs 
Niimlier of jiilis held 
GrntIcH complcicd 
Ninnlicr iiiiiinntc friends 


122 /{.). 


iV. 5 m 


.V. 50 


/Jijj. 

Diff, 

Ntenn 

« 

Mean 

a 

Means 



4X.()H 

92.8M 

J9.S/, 

IR.iO 

2,05 

t.42 

3.79 

5.2m 

/..»7 

.7H 

.7ii 

H.6n 

9.79 

a.XM 

7,34 

j.si; 

1.04 

lft.72 

2H.J7 

IM.UII 

9.41 

6.72 

1.59 

9.54 

2.39 

10.S.*i 

2,01 

t.04 

2.36 

IM 

25 

S 

16 

2 

0.47 

|ip. Ill 

'138). 

(35. pp. 

289-292), (36, pp. 

WITH 

LAIMlIi 

UKSIil.l 

■CTI'U 

CjROUP 



On few sociotouicnl Items a compjirisnn will; n Invuc vmsclcctcil 
Ri’oup (2213 wliitc males between 2ft and 24 years ol age) is per- 
mictcil by data available fnmi ibc "Yotiib Census Scbcdulc" ol the 
Unicctl States Ucinirtmeiit of the Interior, Oiliee of Kdiicatioii.®® 
Tills study was cnrrieil out in 1935 In tlie City of Los Angeles, and 
great care was exercised t(» secure an “unselected” siiinplc. Selecting 
those iiiomlK'rs of both of oiii‘ groups whose ages fell lutlweeti 2f) and 
24 years, and those items of iiiforination common to bolh enquiries, 
we liave made certain C(nni>aris»»ns presented in tabular fomi in 
Appendix J. 

The numbers in t!\e groups of repeaters and of first offenders 
within the age range sclcclcil arc loo small to permit of valid com¬ 
parisons. Ilut it may lie «l»servcil from these tallies tliat neither of 
our group.s is rcpre.sentativc of the iirhiui male poi>ulation of Los 
Angeles of these ages in educational or employment status, and that 
certain differences in their marital experiences and responsibility for 
dependents arc apparent. Also striking is the disproportionately 
large number of manual laborers, and of workLos at nuicbinc or 
related trades in the ranks both of the prisoners and of their fathcis, 


°^Ti)is mnierinl w.ik made nece-saildc (hrotigh tiu- kiiuhic.HS of l)i. Alice 
Jloni, Staiisliciaii of ll»e DuporUHcjil of Rcscardi aixl (fiiulntu'L*, l-os Au^elus 
IJonrcl of Kditcaliiiii. 



V, SUMSIARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

A. Cases Studied 

Ill tliJs Invesfig’atron 50 male ciminals whose lecorfls showed at 
least three prior offenses were compared ivith 50 first offenders 
whose records, habits, and present attitudes were such as to entitle 
them to probation in the eyes of the court and of the probation 
officer. All were of the white race, and in age between 20 am! 40. 
The crimes committed were those against propeit 5 '. All were studied 
wliile In custody awaiting sentence, after application for probation 
had been filed, 

B. Methods Used 

Tlie methods of investigation chosen were ones closely rcliuccl to 
those used in practice in tlie procedure of selection of cases for pro¬ 
bation, but directed toward exploring on a superficial level some of 
tho.se characteristics found by more searching and extensive ps 5 'chiatj'ic 
and psychoanalytic studies to be closely associated with criminal con¬ 
duce. In ortler to make possible some rough but quantitative measure 
of the characteristics studied, the following techniques were adopted: 
(rt) The interview method was used, obtaining an expjession of 
attitudes toward various personal and social situatioiis; ratings w'crc 
made on this interview material on 15 Items of a ‘‘sociotropic’' char¬ 
acter; these ratings indicated feeling of dtssatisfactioii, discontent, or 
liostility with regard to the community, work, individuals, or groups 
of individuals, in relation to whicli the environment of the subjects 
could ill large part be defined; the ratings showed liigh reliability 
coefficients when correlated until those of two other raters on the 
same material, {b) Intelligence tests were administered, (c) An 
attempt was made to discover by an indirect method the degree of 
feeling of difference or separation of the individuals both from their 
ideal and from their fellows by use of a modification of the “Self- 
Ordinary-Idcal’' Test, (rf) Superficial ratings w'cre made at the 
time of interview, and (e) such sociological data as were available 
were compaied for the two groups. 

C. Results Obtained 

Of the 15 items sampling attitudes toward the community, work, 
the political regime, associates, parents and families, and the feeling 
of remoteness from their own aims and ideals, statistically significant 
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(Hffcvences in latii^us IvctwcL'h tUft l\v(» jjnmjw were fijiiml, slewing 
tl>e rciieatdf to linvc Kroftici- political insurpcncy, “cliip on the 
shoulder” nr feelings of giicvniicc, aiuagonisni tou-:ii-(l nutliority, lios- 
tilit)' toAVard the father, resorve with luith inoilier and father, and 
to ii greater degree lack of itUegrutiou witli the ideal. No signifjeant 
diflevciKca emerged in their degree of »Hssatis(aeiH»n w'itlt the cem* 
niiinity or tvilh york, in icndencic.s to avoid gidiips or individual 
asi^nciatos, in .'iiuagnnhiit toward mother, wife, or children, in intcl- 
ligoncr, oi' in dilfcicnce scores <mi the .Srlf-Ordinary-Idcnl I'cst, On 
the superficial ratings they differed sigiiilicaully only in "cheerful¬ 
ness.'' On the Sociological items considered, significant iliPfcicnccs 
hcLw'L'cn tlic CM'O groups appeared in tlic frciluency with which 
parental liictuin w’us reported, in economic status as measured hy 
owning aiJ autoniohilc, insurance or any other propertj’ than their 
wages, and in the frcMUcncy with which they voted. All differences, 
even when not statistically signiheant, were consibtent in trend, and 
were in tlie ‘‘expected” direction. Hoth groups slunved wide dis¬ 
persion, so that no evidence was fouml in support of liucrjjvetatlon 
of criminni bcliavioi' on the basis of a "type” chariictcristlc of the 
confirmed offender. 

1). CoKcc.ustns’s 

In the detailed discus-sion of r.'irt IV we have tried to imlic.ate 
with what caution the rc.wdt.s of tins .study must he interpreted, 
Jlut in cniiclusion we should like to emphusize the positive finding', 
that marked and significant differences between two selected groups 
of criminals could be c.stablishcd b)' mctliods of sampling uttitiulcs, 
methods cliffcriitg from those used by the practicing probation officer 
pi'iiiiarily in the possibilities of rougli uuantinitive ovaliiatioii and 
conti'ol which tl\ey afford. For tlic most part the possible existence 
of these differences was suggested by the work ami chemy of psv- 
choanalytically oriented rc-jcarch. And the fact that we have here 
been able to show the re,ility of thc-sc differences would seem to offer 
some promise that hy rlic further development of analogous mctliods 
the widened Insight of analytic researches coidil he imulc more gen¬ 
erally avaiUiblc to criminolQgical practice,- 



VI. APPENDICES 

Appendix A 

SncTioN 1203, Penai, Code, Summary Determination of 
Probation 

A/tcr tJie conWction by pica or verdict of guilty of a public offense 
in cases where discretion is conferred on the court or any board or 
commission or other authority as to the extent of the punishment, 
the court, upon application of the defendant or of the people or upon 
its own motion, may summarily deny probation, or at a time fixed 
may liear and determine in the presence of the defendant the matter 
of jirobation nf the defendant and the conditions of such probation, 
if granted; if probation is not denied, the court must immediately 
i-e/er t}ic matter to the probation officer to inv'estigate and to report 
to tlie court at a specified time, upon the circumstances surrounding 
the Clime and concerning the defendant and his prior record, which 
may be taken into consideration cither in a^ravatioit or mitigation 
of punishment; the probation officer must thereupon make an inves¬ 
tigation of circumstances surrounding the crime and the prior record 
and history of tJie defendant and make a written report to the court 
of the facts found upon such investigaton and must accompany said 
repoiT with In's written recojnmendations as to the granting oj' with¬ 
holding of probation to the defendant and as to the conditions of pro¬ 
bation if it shall be granted, and the report and recommendations 
must he filed with the clerk of the court as a record in the case. At 
such time or times fixed by the court, the court must hear and deter- 
aiinc such application, and in connection therewith must consider any 
rcpoi't of the probation officer, and must make a statement that it lias 
considered such report which must be filed with the clei k uf the court- 
as a recoi d in the case. And if it'shall determine that there are 
circumstances in mitigation of punishment prescribed by law, oi' that 
tlie ends of justice would be subserved by granting probation to the 
defendant, the court shall have poAver in its discretion to place the 
defendant on probation as hereinafter provided; if probation is denied, 
tJie clerk of the court must forthwith send a copy of the report and 
i-ecommendations to the Board of Prison Directors; further provided, 
however, that firfil/ttliou shall no! be granted to any defendant who 
.sliall have been convicted of robber}', burglary, burglary with explo¬ 
sives, rape with force or violence, arson, murder, assault with intent 
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to conmiit [luudei, {itttmj^t tn commit; ^^rjiiul tlicft, trtiin 

feloniously reccivinp Miilcn pioils. fclonicnis iissauU M-ith 
i'l deadly \i'e:ipon, kidnrippintl. niitylinii, escupc fioin a slate pi'isoiy 
coiispiriicy tti commit any tmc more of tlic afiireuientionetl felouics, 
ov any of the af(n'(‘»m'nti(iiie(l (cluniis, aiul who at the. time. i»f tU& 
pcri’iL'triition iif saiil crime or any t)f them or at ihe time of his iivtost 
Av.'is iii'ined a deadly weapon (unless at tlie time he }i;ul a law¬ 
ful liKlit to cany the sanie)i nor to a dcfcndanl who used or at¬ 
tempted to use a deadly weapon in coiiiioctioii willi tlie iKu petration 
of tlic Clime of M-Iiicli lie was convicted, nor to one w’ho in the pcrjic- 
tratioii of the crime of wln'cli lie was conviclc<l inflicted nicat hodily 
injui j’ or torture, nor to any delemlaiii unless the court shall he 
satisfied that he has never in imy plucc hecn pi’cviously convicted of 
fi felony, nor to any public ofliciul <»r peace ofTicer of thp state, 
county, city, city and county, or other political suhdivision who, in the 
discharjre of the duties of his public oflicc or cinjdoynicnt, acccjitcd or 
Kiii'c 01 ' offered to acccpi or |iivc any hilhc tn nnhez/.lvd puhlic money 
or was liuilty of extortion. 


j'W'ri-NiHX H 

1, Dcscripiiou of VvcI'im'mai'y Sliiily, 

ii. Cooil pralxf/idiii’i's. In tire preliminary invcstiniitiim, the 
“liond pi'ohationcrs” were selected follows: 

Supervising probation ofriccrs were asked for lists of men on jiro' 
bntion for one 3 ’car or longer whose rec<irds during tills time luid 
been witlioiit tcclinical violation in such matiers as failure to report, 
failure to make restitution, etc., and whose attitude had been co- 
opci'ativc and constructive. These men avere to he of ilic white race, 
over 20 years of age and under 45, and granted probation originally 
after the commission of any one of the following crimes against 
property, Fovgevy, checks wiilumt sufficiciu fvmils, hiughuy (2iul 
degree), grand theft, petty theft with prior petty theft, giaml 
theft automobile,^* receiving stolen propert.r, or robbery. Sex crimes 
iind those explicitly involving intoxicniiuu were c.xc]iidcd, In most 

’“Dsunlly n plcn of guilty to viulaiion of Section 503 of the Vcliielc Code 
(ihivinR a car without the consent of the oiviicr) is ncceiUed wlien the 
oiiRicinl chtogc is grand theft a\Uom«ljilc. TU5a may, then, for pracUcul 
purposes be rcRarded os the legal equivalent of toaiul ilicft automobile, 
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of these crimes^^ it is the sentence of the Court which determines 
whether thc}'^ shall stand as felonies or misdemeanors, a penitentiary 
sentence rendering them felonies, a jail sentence misdemeanors 
To these "candidates" letters were then sent explaining the character 
of the study to be undertaken and asking if they would show their 
willingness to cooperate in it by coming in for an interview. They 
were assured of car fare. Of the number to whom such letters were 
sent, with a returned stamped envelope and a card to check for 
convenience in replying, less than 50 per cent replied, made, and 
kept an appointment for interview. 

h. Violates. The group of violators were interviewed in the 
County Jail during the period after a violation had been filed against 
them and before the date of sentence. Tlic range of crimes selected 
was similar in both groups, and the racial requirement and age limits 
were the same. 

c. Difficulties. After it was discovered that so small a pro¬ 
portion of the good probationers receiving letters responded, the 
belief was inescapable that this method of selection of cases was in 
all probability selecting also for some of those "sociotropic" attitudes 
which it M'as desired to investigate. For this method made it en¬ 
tirely possible for the more withdrawn and antagonistic good proba¬ 
tioners not to reply to the communication received. The violators, on 
the other hand, being In custody, had no such escape. Also it was 
believed that the conditions under which the two groups were Inter¬ 
viewed Introduced a sharp difference, and the fact of incarceration in 
itself might suffice to induce in tlie violators certain anti-social atti¬ 
tudes. A further difficulty lay in the ages of the two groups; for 
while the age limits set for the two groups were the same, it proved 
to be the older good probationers who responded to the request for 
interview, and .as a result the average age of this group was 37, that 
of the violators 28. It wa.s therefore decided to abandon the problem 
in this form. 

“The exccjitions arc: Grand theft, petty theft with prior petty theft, and 
robbery. These must be sentenced always as felonies. 

“In Section 1205 of the Penal Code of the State of C-tlifornia, reproduced 
in Appendix /I, piobafionable offenses are delimited, 
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2. Results of Prelitifinary Sliidj/A 

TABLK 12 

Differences in RATiNfjS fiK Interview Matpriai, UE-nvEEN Vior.ATOns and 
Good Prouationehs* 




Violators 

eJood 



prulintiouera 



N. 10 

R. 10 

Item 


Mean 

Menu 

1. 

Disantisfnetion wiili commiinily 

2,2 

1.0 

2. 

Dlssatisfoction Avitli work 

2 .a 

1.9 

3, 

Social behavior: avoiding groups 

3.4 

2.9 

+. 

Social behavior', avoiding indlviduala 

l.S 

l.S 

5, 

Political imuisency 

3.2 

2,2 

6. 

Social prcfcrencca: desire for solitude 

2.0 

1.2 

7. 

"Chip on ahoulcler'' 

2.6 

1.4 

9. 

Antagonism toward authority 

2.9 

2.1 

9. 

Reserve with faihcr 

3.S 

4,1 

10. 

Antagonism lownrd father 

2.8 

3.1 

11. 

Reserve with mother 

3.2 

3,4 

12, 

Antagonism toward mother 

1.9 

2.2 

13. 

Dlsaallsfnciiun wltii marriage 

2.3 

2.4 

14-. 

Antagonism toward children 

— 

0.6 

IS. 

Lack of intcgTalion with ideal 

2.1 

1.3 


*Thc iiiiinbcrs were loo sinnli lii jiislify rniii|iiKiii|c stniulaid deviations of 
the dlslrilniiioiis or crUtcai ratios fur difTcicncc') in iiii.‘nii!t. 


TAULK 13 

Mean Difkhhkncb Scores in Ski.f<Ohi)INArv-Ii>eal Test 

Difference scores Vinlaiors Good probnlioners 

between Self nnd Idcnl (Son) lO.O 5.7 

Dclwccn Seif nml Average 20.2 18.5 


TABLE 14 

Comparison of Some Swiai, ano Environmental Conditions 


Good 

Violaior.s probationers 

Condition Per ccnl Per cent 


1. Family relationships 

Parents separated 30 20 

b. Parents happy 70 70 

2. Methods of upbringing 

a. Punished (vvliipped) at home 30 80 

b. Spoiled nt liomc 50 30 

r. Supervised nt home 60 70 

3. Position In fninllyt hrat born 20 50 

iK Religious inicrcstl I'cgidnr chiirch attendance 10 20 

5. Alleged interest in politics 30 30 

6. Work: job nt present 60 70 

7. Married 30 90 
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TADI.E IS 

Comparison of Other Factors 


Means 

Good 

Violators probationers 

1. 

Age 

28 

37 

2, 

Otis IQ 

S7 

9+ 

3, 

Sti'J6tiieas of father* 

3.1 

3.9 

4. 

Strictness uf molhcT* 

2.9 

2.6 

5, 

Grades completed 

9.7 

10,3 

6. 

Number of close friends claimed 

7.9 

13.5 

7. 

Years residence in Los Angeles 

12.9 

11.0 

8. 

N'umher of jobs held 

21.0 

21,0 

9. 

Number of groups joined 

0.5 

1.5 


*0n Uve-point sc<alc. 


Api'BNDIX C 

1. Prior Offenses nnH Disposition of Present Case. 

TABLE \6 

Prior Ofpemsbs of All Memoirs of Group A 


Offense Nomber of occitiTciicc!i 


All juvanilo offenses 

73 

Assault 

+ 

Assault with deadly weapon 

+ 

RiUcty 

2 

Bi-enkfng and entering 

6 

Burglary 

17 

Carrying concealed weapon 

2 

Car theft 

23 

Contempt of court 

3 

Contributing to dciinqtiency of minors 

1 

Checks without suiTlcieiU funds 

16 

Deadly weapon act 

1 

Defrauding an innkeeper 

2 

Disturbing the peace 

4 

Escape 

4 

Forgery 

+ 

Gambling 

2 

Grand theft 

24 

Impersonating federal officer 

2 

Jail bi'cnk (or attempt jail break) 

2 

Ubtaining money, false pretenses 

1 

Petty theft 

.31 

Receiving stolen property 

2 

Resisting an officer 

1 

Robbery 

3 

State Narcotic Act 

1 

Trespassing 

Wiigbt Act Sale or TransporlRtion* 

1 

4 

239 


“Wright Act Possession was not included na a prior offense, hut Wright 
Act Sale and Transportation were regarded as more acrive instances of 
disregard of the law in force at that time. 
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lAHLi; 17 

I’RESKST 0>VK>JSF. i?l-SThNeF, AStt I’fcHiR (lH-hSSl-S HF KAcH MemhEK OF 

liXOUl' .•/' ' 


li/iliviiluiil 3, Arc 20, PrrM'iii nlJpiisc, (rratid ‘I'licfl (itiI^l'n) 

Stcnitfiii'c: San Qiicniin 

I’rlnr nllcii<cs: IhirKhiry (3 limes)* 

Tliefl ralve.s* 

Jtiinnwuy, iiirorriKddc* 

'I’liefl liicyric* 

'I'hefl iiiiiH* 

Disiiirbini; [pcacr* 

Coiucmiii ut rouri (2 limes) 

Petty ihefi (2 tiiim) 

/ii(livic3ii(il 2. Age 26. J'rociil iiiTeriNc: Checks, 

Scnieiu'c: Cciuniy Jail 

Prior olTcnses; ('niitrilMiling lo 4lelin>|Ueiit:y of iniror 

Pcily ihefi (3 times) 

C(iiiiciii{it (if CMiirt 

liiiin'iihial 3. Age 25. I'rcseiil olTensc: liranil Thcfl niul Violaliou 503 

v.c. 

Sentence: CntiiUy Jail 

Prior oficnsca: P'orRcry 

Rolihcry 
A$sauU 

Atiem|U iail break 

liuliviilual -f. Age 2'A Present <i(Fen!ic: VinlRiinn S(I3 V.C. 

SewcMc. FeWnn 

Pcior odenses; Rnnaway (2 limes)* 

Car theft (2 times) 

Escape 

Larceny 

Indhicluai 5. Age 21. Present nCrcnse: Violnlhm 503 V.C. 

Sentence: County Jail 

Prior ofFcnscgf Car theft* 

Incorrigible and runaway* 

Car theft* 

Violation of pruhntion* 

Assault anil hatlcry 

• Indicates juvenile ufienscs. 

‘No attempt is made io climin.'ilc (liUcrciiRcs in tcriiiinolugy, since the 
record-obtained from liic Finger-print Ideniificniion iinrenii rcpiocliiccd the 
terniinology used In the dilTcrcnt .stilc.s in whirh offcn.Hc.s were conimllled. 
‘N.SiF, not siiflicicnt funds. 
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TABLE 17 (coRfinncif) 


Individunl 6. Age 21. 

Prior offenses; 

Present offense: Checks, N.S.F. 

Sentence: Prnhstinn and Jail 

Grand theft anto* 

Violation of probation (theft auto)** 

Petty theft 

I)idividii/il 7. Age 3 3. 

Prior oflensca; 

Present offen.se: Violadun 503 V.C, 

Sentence: Covinly Jail 

Carrying concealed weapon 

Peuy theft 

Violation 503 V.C. 

(Wright Act Possession and drunk acrests S titnes) 

hidividufil 8. Age 23, 

Present offense: lltirglary, 2nd degree 

Sentence: County Jail 

Prior offenses: 

Grand theft 

Violation SOI V.C. 

Burglary 

Violation of probation (grand tlicft auto] 

Individual 9, Age 27. 

Present offense: Forgery and Checks, N.S,r, 
Sentence: County Jail 

Pilot' offenses: 

Carrying concealed weapon 

Checks, hl.S.F. 

Defrauding nn innkeeper 
rictitioua checks (2 times) 

Obtaining money under false pretensc.s 
(Now wanted elsewhere: Checks, N.S.F.) 

}7idividual JO. Age 27. 

Present offense: Checks, N.S.F, 

Sentence: Folsom 

Prior offenses! 

Defrauding innkeeper 

Fraudulent checks 

Fictitious checks (3 times) 

Embc 2 zlement 

Impersonating federal officer 

Individual Jl. Age 32. 

Present offense: Violation 503 V.C. 

Sentence: County Jail 

Prior offenses: 

Hurglary (2 times) 

Grand larceny 

Petty larceny 

Individual 12. Age 36. 

t^resent offense: Burglary 

Sentence: County Jail 

Prior offenses’, 

Grand Larceny 

Burglar)- 

Escape 

Jail break 

(Wright Act Possession, Transportation, and Va¬ 
grancy) 
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TABLK 17 IfonlimteJ) 

13. Age 27. rrekuiu oileiisc: I'uiRcry 
Sentence; County Jnil 

I’riur olTciiscs: Violniiuii Stale Narnilic Act 

Hnitery 
Check!i| N.S.F. 

Hcsiaiing pulilir. iifliL'cr 
Diattirhiiig llic |>c.iee 
Wnglu An Sale (2 limni) 

(WcirUi An I’osscN^imi, 'rraosiuirltuiun, imd Vn- 
KCaiiryl 

ludividunl 14. Age J5. I'reseui ulleasc: forgery 
SenURCc: County Jail 

Prior oflensca; Chcck!*i N.S.P. (2 times) 

Forgery 

htdividuol 15. Age 21. Present ollciisc: Violaiimi 5(i3 
Sentence; Prnliaiiou ami Jail 

I’lior oiTcnscs: Car theft* 

Incorrigible* 

Vinlothm 503 V.C'.* (I5 auicw ..tolcci) 

Petty theft 

Individual 16, Age 3S. Present olFctue: furgery 

Sentence: Folsumt Life. ''UnlMiual Criitiiiiar 

Prifli' oiTcnsc!i: Trespassing 

Larceny 
Petty larceny 
Orniul larceny (2 limes) 

Receiving stolen property 
Vioinvion of parole 
Larceny 

JjjffiDjf/nn/ l7. Age 27. Present offense: Checks, N,i5.F. 

Sentence: Probation and Jnll 

Prior offenacs; Checks, N.S.F,* 

Gram! larceny* 

Gambling 

Battery 

Fictitious checks 

JfidMdiia! 18, Age 38, Present offense: Forgery 
Sentence: Folsom 

Prior oflensGR! Checks, N.S.F. (2 tunes) 

Assault tvitli deadly weapon (2 limes) 

Grand larceny 
Grand theft 
Violation 503 V.C. 

(Wanted elsewhere for forgery) 
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TABLE 17 (coMthiiied) 


Itidividunl 19. Age 25. 

Present offense: Violation 503 V.C, 

Sentence: San Quentin 

Prior offenses: 

Violation 503 V.C. 

Burglary 

Car theft (grand larceny) 

Individiinl 20. Age 22, 

Present offense: Buiginry 

Sentence: Probation and Jail 

Prior offenses: 

Petty theft* 

Burglary* 

Impersonating an officer 

Burglniy 

(Train riding and 2 arrests for vagrancy) 

Itidividiifil 21. Age 37. 

Present offense: Violation 503 YiC, 

Sentence: Snn Quentin 

Prior offenses: 

Violation 503 V.C. (2 times) 

Burglary 

lii(l\v\dnal 22. Age 22. 

Present offense: Violation 503 V,C. 

Sentence: County Jail 

Prior offenses: 

Petty larceny* 

Larceny of auto (2 times) 

Petty theft 

Individual 23. Age 21. 

Present offense: Violation 503 V.C, 

Sentence: San Quentin 

Prior offenses: 

Runaway* 

Burglary* 

Grand theft auto* 

Escape Whittier State School* 

Disturbing the peace* 

Grand larceny* 

Petty theft 

(Wanted elsewhere for robbery and forgery) 

liid'iv'idual 24. Age 30. 

Present offense: Burglary 

Sentence: County Jail 

Prior offenses: 

Larceny* 

Burglary (3 times) 

Breaking and entering (3 times) 

Larceny (2 times) 

Individual 25. Age 29. 

Present offense: Violation 503 V.C, 

Sentence: County Jail 

Prior offenses: 

Larceny (2 times) 

T.nrceny awto 

Burglary 
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'I'AIILB 17 ifOfinmie,l) 

[iii/lviiliinl 26. Arc 3S. 

Pre-itiit ulfeilse: PeUy iJicfl ^vilii prior pcily ilvefi 
SeiKciirc: Snn Qtinuin 

i’rinr offenses: 

Disiiirltliig (he j>r.irc (2 times) 

I’ctly theft (2 liiiicH) 

llwrRlniy 

(irnixl theft auto 

('fen arrests for “ilruiik’' .mil W’right Act Pos¬ 
session) 

Iiu/iviilimi 27. Arc 23. 

I’re.Heiil offense: Yiol.'itioii $1)3 V.C, 

Scttlenec: (loiiiUy Jail 

Prior offenses: 

(iraiid theft niito* (■! times) 

Petty theft* 

Hsrn|ie from jtivenile officer* 
littrKlary 

(Four nrresis for ‘Mrtink" niul "vag") 

jNJiviffiiol 28. Arc 22. 

Prc-iciU oiTcUsc: (irnnd thefl noto 

Sentence; San Queniiii 

Prior flifenacs; 

I’ciiy ilicfi* 

Assault with (le.i<l(y weapon*’ 

Violation S03 V.C. 

(Wanted elsewhere) 

29. Age 22. 

Present offense: Hnrglary 

Sentence: San (inenliii 

Prior olicnaca: 

Runaway* 

Petty theft* 

Ksc.n]ic Juvenile Hall* 

Grand larceny* 
f.arccny 

Ifiirglary 

Pclty theft (3 times) 

Iriiliviiliifll 30. Age 37. 

Present offense: Cheeks, N.S.F. 

Sentence: County Jail 

Prior offenaesi 

Checks. N.S.F. (2 limes) 

Petty theft (2 times) 

Ivifivldtial 37. Age 39. 

Present offense: ForRcry 

Sentence: San Queutin 

Prior offenses: 

Wright Act Sale 

Wright Act Transiiorlaiion 

Assault with deadly we.iiM>n 

Assault 

(ArrtMW for "drunk,'’ Wiiglu ;\n Possession, 
“Vag," 18 limes) 
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TABLE 17 [coniimietf) 


Individual 32. Age 3S. 

Prior offenses: 

Present offense: Violation 503 V.C, 
Sentence: Fohoin 

Incorrigibility*^ 

Breaking and entering (3 times) 

Escape 

Shoplifting 

(“Drunk” and “Vag” 2 Times) 


Individual 33. Age 25. 

Present offense; Burglar}' 

Sentence: County Jail 


Prloi offenses: 

Deadly weapon act 

Wright Act Sale 

Assault 

Petty theft 

Disturbing the peace 


Individual 34< Age 38. 

Present offense; Forgery 

Sentence: Folsom 


Prior offenses: 

Forgery 

Checks, N.S.F. (3 times] 


Individual 3S. Age 24. 

Present offense: Burglary 

Sentence: San Quentin 


Prior offenses: 

Theft bicycle* 

Larceny 

Pet^ theft 


Individual 36. Age 26. 

Present offense: Burglary 

Sentence: Folsom 


Prior offenses: 

InrMirrigihle* 

Petty larceny* (2 times) 

Runaway Pacific Lodge* 

Grand larceny* 

Grand theft and violntiau 503 V.C. 


hiifividual 31 ■ Age 33. 

Present otfense: Burglary 

Sentence; Coun^ Jail 


Prior offen.sps; 

Petty larceny (3 times) 

Grand l.arccny 


Individual 3S. Age 29. 

Present offense: Violation 503 V,C, 
Sentence. Covmty Jail 


Prior offenses; 

Car theft* 

Car theft 

Petty theft 


Individual 39. Age 27, 

Present offense; Violation 503 V.C. 
Sentence: County Jail 



Prior offenses; 


Petty theft 
BuFKlacy {2 times) 
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TAHI.K 17 (r«///»nr/f./) 


luiiivuiual 40. A^c 21. 
J'rior offeiists; 

hiJiviiliiiil 41. Ann 24. 
I’l'iOJ' olJcii!ie!>: 

Jiiilividnal 42. Age 21. 
Pfior offenses: 

Iihliviiluiil 43. .\kc 24. 
Prloi' ulTcnscs: 


Iiidiz'icliml 44. Age 33. 
Prioi' oficnscs; 


iTJdivi/liial 45. Age 2fi. 
Prior oUcoscs: 


Preseiii iilfense: Vial.iii<in 503 V.(.‘. 
Sctiieiice: Snn Qucniiii 

Ri>l*bery" 

Biirglnry* 

KiiiiDWny IiHic" 
nirrglary 

Prf»€iii I'lirgery 

Sentence: Cutiniy Jail 

Unrglary* 
l>ycr Act 
Forgery 

(“V-ig" 3 liiiics) 

('re5Viu oirense: ViolaiitM) 503 V.C. 
Sentence: County Jail 

Ihirginry (2 limes)" 

Petty tJicft 
Lnrcciiy bicycle 
Aitcnipi iiciiy tliefi 

Present olfvnsc: Piol.'iiion Sti3 
Sentence: Fulsom 

Uunti'vay (3 times)" 

Violfliiun probmioir' 

K«cai>c Dclcnlioii Uoiik* (2 times)* 

503 V.C.* 

Gnintl tlicfi ntiitf" 

Robbery* 

Assault with dcndly weapon 

I’fcscnl offense: Cliccks, N.S.F. 
Sentence: I'olsoni 

Grnntf larceny 
Violation 503 V.(’. 

Grand tbeft 
Escape 
Gambling 
Dyer Act 

PreserrI offense: Vinlnlioo 503 V.C, 
Sentence: Coiiniy Jail 

Burglary* 

Petty tbeft 
Grand ibcft nutu 
Bnnk Bobbery 
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I'ABLE 17 (coulhiutil) 

Indivitiunl 46. Age 33i Present ofFense: Rcccit'iqg stolen [iroperty and 
Violation 503 V.C. 

Sentence: San Quentin 

Prior offenses: Grand larceny 

Larceny 
Dyer Act 

ludividunl 47. Age 2+. Present offense; Violation 503 V.C, 

Sentence; County Jail 

Prior offenses: Larceny auto* 

Dyer Act 
Rolibcry 

ludividiinl 48- Age 20. Present offense: Violation 503 V,C. 

Sentence: County Jail 

Piior offenses: Incorrigible, truant* 

Petty theft* 

Suspicion burglary* 

Violation 503 V.C. 

49. Age 21. Present offense: Burglary 
Sentence: County Jail 

Prior offenses: Carrying concealed weapon* 

Burglary* (2 times) 

Grand larceny 

Itidhidii/tl 50. Age 32. Present offense: Burglary 
Sentence: County Jail 

Prior offenses: Petty theft* 

Petty larceny 
Reciving stolen property 


TABLE 18 

Disposition or All Cashs in Group A 


Sentence 

Number 

County Jail 

26 

Folsom 

9 

Froliation nnci Jail 

4 

Snn Quentin 

11 


SO 
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■J'AUI.K 19 

l»V A»l I’i tiWM'l* ft 

niiiiiisitiiiii NiDhl’er 

Vrobniidti anti Jail 
SiraiKlii biobflli'Mi (■)<• )ni)l 

5 I» 


31 

19 


Al*l*l;NblX i> 

SaM I'Mv I NTliftVI I-: \vs 

Repcfticr 1. Ast Zft. Cjrniul ’ritcfl (CaUle) 2S «r 30 cu\MUs. 
li). l«l. 7-10-J6. 

1. Ihtv laiiff httve you lii'etl hi l.oi /liitffletf 

A)] iiix lire. 1 >rn!i Ixirii Iicre. I n'a!< 20 in Jinie- (ftorn JiirU’ 19, 1916.) 

2. Do you }r(l rti // >'o« bchiipi'J here) If yoin ‘H'fiil twiiy ivoiild you 
will lo come hock^ 

'I'liat'a ni}' iroublci I jiiM I'oinc liack aM iltc I'nnc. 1 Kct iciiitl of lionicsicl: 
for it licrc. U acPinM like I can’t iivc .invwhcrt; due. I litid n job in 
OrcKon, bnt I ('anie back Uvre. I liatl a joh in Snn I'ranciitco. Dvit 1 
bate fofls. I Jun’t think there’s any city fi»mj»arcH with this. I nlways 
hratf nhont it. in dreamt U rahtctl at leaM twn hanra every day. In 
Kuijeuc It '.vati haiUitK all the (ime, (treat Ititt hatl stones. 

3. In Imo mciiiy iHfJcf/ui kn*ve you ItveJ iturhuj ynnr ft’/e/’ 

Well, I've never reoHy lived in other idnces. I'vc K<*nc ntvny, just for 
sliort litncti. for inttance, I onre stayed in .San l'’riiiu‘i<ti‘o two or three 
inontli.t. Afid then I tva<« out . 1 C (lirnrd for a yv.ir at Pnrftic Lodge. 
Ihic llint tYn.s in Los Anptdcs (Nnjniy. (lie had iu'eii pl.'ieed there by 
Juvenile Court.) I thuti|{hi the Pncilic I.ndKe tvns a litie plane. 

4. n'ailld you like /o return to nny of themf ll'hiehi ]'or whut rnuonsf 
(Omllictl.) 

5i Il'oiild you prefer /it live in the d/y or in (he rOM/z/ryj' 

In tile city. 

6 . Do you like your present )oht H'lmi is it? 

'I'lic last job I line! was in Ori'i^tn in a loKKlni; caiii)). I was loading 
the logs on. I worked there nhmit n week. It didn't pay enough. 
I gave that tip May Ist. llcforc that I was W^iiig .'iitd selling eaitlc, 
I didn't like that too well. I really never had a joh I likcth 
rf. Hove you <uroriC(f mostly at llie same kind of job or tlijfcrcnl ones? 
The same one pretty mueh, Inlying and selling rattle. Chtre I went 
to work for the Continental Can Compauv. lUit I nnlv worked 
there two weeks. I hoHitht myself a truck and <iuit. In San Francisco 
I was laving Iinrdwnud llmtis, you knot\\ (lak, with paUcrtis in titcin. 
b. IH/iieb kind hnvp you liked brtif 
(Omitted,) 

f. /JboUf hov-' many jobs have you held during your Hfr^ 

Oh, about rour <ir five diirercnl julin. 

7. ]f you had your choice, •what bind of work would you like host? 

I'd like selling, or otherwise, Sliiily up some kind of eoiiise like me- 
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chanics, I’ve always thought of Diesels, If I liad money I’d like to 
study law. I'm ashamed 1 didn't, I lind the opportunity. But I 
didn’t have sense enough, to do it. I think I’d have liked that. 

8. Have you been _a member of any clubs or organigations or groups here 
or where yon lived earlierf (None, 1, 2 or 3, 4 or wore) Jl'hat kind? 
No, just football club.s when I was playing football. 

9. Hovj long did you helongf 
One semester. 

a. Did you go lo the meetings? 

Yes. 

b. Did you ever hold o^cef 
I was sergeant-at-arms, 

10. Do you vote? 

No, I’m not old enough yet. 

11. Do you care much about polities? 

I like to read nhotit it. It’s interesting to know, like the other day 
when the chief of police, vrhat’s his name, Chief Davis, gets up ,ind 
says there’s no gambling in Los Angeles. Everybody knows that's a 
lie, Why there’s all kinds of gambling. Reading the papers is the 
only thing I do in here. 

fl. Do you ihink the country is being run right? 

I'm not a Communist. I’m a Democrat or Republican, I can't decide 
which. I think things are going all right, I think they're picking up. 

12. Do you believe that rich people usually get their money unfairly? 

Well, I’d say they did it within the law, but that nobody ever amassed 
a fortune unless trickery was used. 

13. Do yon go to church? (Regularly, irregularly, not at all) JVhat church? 
No ma’am. Oh, I go when there’s a Russian feast in honor of my 
family, but not usually, I was brought up a Molokan, They don’t 
believe in images or emblems. They're very strict. They’re a branch 
of the Greek Orthodox. They believe in the Trinity and all that. My 
mother was devout, but not my father. She'd want to go to church 
and he wouldn’t take her. I was religious until I was about twelve. 

14. Do you pray often? 

No ma’am, I don't. 

15. Have you had a fair deal? ' 

a. At the time of your arrests and trials? 

I was too young to remember my earliest ones. I just forgot about 
'cm, That time in El Monte I didn't get a fair deal, when I got 
probation. I pleaded guilty to petty theft iuslead of grand theft. 
The woman signed the bill of sale all right. I wasn't guilty. I 
shouldn’t have plead guilty. 

b. During your probation period or in bri'weeit arrests? 

Oh yes, during my probation period 1 did. 

c. Before that time, in your early life? 

No, I don’t think I did. If I didn’t live in Belvedere I wouldn't have 
•nssocinted with boys older than I. I was the youngest, and daring. 
I’d take the darci?. I wasn’t afraid of anything and I'm not now. 
But then I was too young to know any better, 1 was made the goal. 
A lotta times 1 wouldn’t say nothing about the other kids, I’m not 
scared of anything. But these hoys would just get me into things. 
I don’t think I’ve had a fair deal at home either through my father. 
I was al;vays at war with him. I-Ic'd never ask me things in a 
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friendly way. He'd blunter aliciiit (he hoiinc, 'I'lierc wns always 
antnRiini.im hciwecn me anil niy futher, nince I was a Hide kid, 

10. tloiw many dost /rit/tiit Artt'i* yauf (ftoinr, /, 2 or 2, 4) 

I'Ve Ko( so mnny I clnii't ihinlr ]'v<; ((ni any. )f 1 walked mit of here 
wUii $10 qO I'd hnvc A lot. lint nlbctwine none. 

17. Coii/r/ yon trus! liitin tn htip you 9Ut in it pinch, even when U aceuM be 
harU far tlifiilf 

No, I (loh'l think so. Mdylie two of (liein would. I've always hecn a 
chuiii|). I'm just hcKitininK to nee it, rountiiig on |)e(i|)lc the wny I have, 
a. Il'oiiltf you th the uiinf for thrmt 

Oh yc.’i, I'rn dificrsnt there. 1 aKva\.<i did it. I'm more Or less too 
kind hcnricd, 

18. /l''0iiM you tuthfr he olour or with iilhcf people/ 

I like company. 

0 . Ifhich ihiuffj Jo you prefer to Jo alone; which acllh other feoflef 
I like 10 go liuniiniT alunv. When )‘iii wnrkiiig 1 don't like to be 
bothered. 1 like lo k‘> t‘* " tthciw by mysell, or to buy my clothes. 

I like to he nloiic ilicii. IWiI iitticr iiiiica I like to he willi iieople. 

19. .‘he you in fnel alone muchf U'hnI proporltou of the time/ 

I don’t diink e<t. OU, about hnlf tbc time, lunybc. 

20. Hov) oil viere you when you slnrte>l tchoolf 

1 jtarled kindergarlcu when 1 was three or /mir; (lie llrst grade ai 
four or Rve, 

(1, When you lejtf 

Around sixteen nr scvcnicen. 
h. Whfll ffraje iliJ you finish/ 

Klcvciuli or sculpt U, I fofKci wbicb. My vicdiu were scaucred. 

21 . Dill you iiti/itl stepping/ 

Not when I left. I mlNscd it nficiwnrd. 
a. 12iJ nny teacher ever pick on you/ 

Oil yes, in school I didn't get nhntg with the aihlcih.' icotiliei ,' nnd 
a rnnn In junior high arhoul held everything ngninst me. I wna just 
iiq good. When there was any irmihle T wns ihu llrsi ui be pucs- 
tioued. They never gave me a chance.^ 'I'hey just t\ncslioficd »nc 
nnd suspected me of evcryiliiiig. So I just ligiircd I'd do the way 
I pleased since cvcryiiody thought the \v<irst of me nnyway. 
h. Dili other ehiidren like youf 

Oh yes, I was pretty well liked in school, 
r. // you Irnit il lo do over fijtntn avniihf ynii yo /oi'f/irr in school? 

Oh yes, I think I would. I think I'd do well in Uvv. I wish I'd 
gone through college. 

22. ff^hat njas your father's businesst 

My fdtlicr is rough nnd uncoiilli. 1 never did like liim. He's a 
cabinet iiinkcr. lie’s sintirt cnmigh at liiill. In piisiiloin he's hnd they've 
always tried In hold him. 1 lielped him when I was abioii siictcen. 
n. Was he very ifi'ici wilh you aeAru yolt %vete n r/u7d? 

lie was too strict. He tvaa rough, he'd "rare" right up. lie 
thotrght iio tvns king of (lie house. Instead of Irciiiing us like 
children he'd treat us like someihing else. I think I’d n made u 
better go nt it if my father hnd been a liitic like my niothcr. Or 
like my uncle, my nioihcr's brother, I'd nitvins (:iimp.iru the iwo 
of them. 

II. VoKt' iHotherf 

Slic was rnihci' airici. 
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c. Did cither ‘whip you or nag at you'P (Vather or mother.) 

My father, he whipped me even wheO I was fifteen or sixteen and 
buying and selling' for hitii. lie alwnys nagged at me, wo, all the 
time. My mother never whipped me. And she wasn’t so bad at 
nagging. 

d. fP'ere you afraid of yoiij- father? 

I was until I wns seventeen or eighteen, 

e. IFere you afraid of your mother? 

She never gave me cause to be nfrnid of her. 

/. Are you like either of them? 

I’m most like my mother's side. I look like my father, though, 
ff. Are you glad of this? 

Oh sure, I'm glad. I‘m like my mother's side. Now my brother, 
he looks like the Sanwuanoys'^ and acta like my father. 
h. If'/irtt were the things you liked (and disliked) about your father? 

Nothing. I disliked everything about him. 
t, What were the things you liked and disliked about your mother. 
Well, she was so good. She'd say she wouldn't give me money 
to go to a show, then I’d coax her and she'd let me. She was so 
kind. She showed no p.irti.iiity, 

23, Did tilher of Ihcsn have il in for yon? 

My father always did have it in for me. 
a. Did either spoil you? 

No, I don't think so. 

!/, Did you think other children's fathers Were nicer than yours? 

Oh yes ma'am. I'd compare my father with my Uncle Hill. I always 
thought I'd amount to something if he wns ray father, 

c. Did yon think other children's mothers were nicer than yours? 

No. 

d. Did they pay very much atiention to you? 

My father nlwnys wanted to find something wrong with me. That 
was the kind of attention he paid to me, My mother, she nlwnys 
worried. She devoted a good deal of time to us. 
c, Were they affectionate with you? 

No, neither of them was. 

24, Did you tell either of them everything about yourself oi many of the 
l)sifsgs you were thinking? 

No ma’am; I always kept things to myself. I never talked to them 
much about things. 

25, Do yon wish you had beers vtore or less strictly raised? 

Let's see now. My unde, he was strict, but alwnys jolly. That ap- 
peaUd to me. It wasn’t so much a difference in strictness as n dilfer- 
ence in tone. If I’d been asked as do things la a kissel tone instead of by 
brute strength, 

a, In luhal ways do yois wish they had irealed you differently? 

Well, that was one way. I wish they'd used kind ways with me 
instead of force, Then another was, I wish I’d been brought up 
in a smaller foniily. The only ones I really like arc Vana, Ivan and 
Joan, Then it all goes to my father. I wish he'd treated me differ¬ 
ent every way. I'd get pleasure in doing things for my uncle. 

26, If'erc your father arsd mother separated? 

0- How old 'Were you? 


■’All names of prisoners .and their relatives arc fictitious. 
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VcH. JiiM n .'oiir aiiii a lialf itf iao jrarf »k.». I nas almiit ciglucen. 

//. /Jii/ fither rtmurry/ 

No, c}ii;y'rf iioi cvrii tlivoirrtl, 1 Oipiik.^ 1 nci-cr iiiulcrslood it my- 
.self. ]li iiiir rcliKiott >Vc tliili'l liclieve in ilivorcc. 
tliry flft ntuuff v.'rll Itit/rlfifi f 

My Ipnalici" anil 1 n<ii in lieuv^cH ihejn. Ymp see, my f,ailict woviltln't 
I'liiTCft liissflf, even If )>c was wroiiu. lIcM never nilinlt ii, Ke'j 
ahviiy.s have in at'l an if IirM lirrii riRlit nil nliilip;. 'I'hcy nrgued 
ingcllier, C)iirc lie !tlii|»|ie«l her. Ii iiKisia hcrii n year ur iwu or 
three inayhe lliat they iliiliri Kr< NhtUK- He's just no Kuuil, I [|oa’t 
iliiiik ihcy Kdi nloUj; very rmihI ever, alihonKl' Juv moihcr was in 
love with 

27. Did iliey gfrifinlly lnwc (ht inrile tdnd vf idfat nr iiiffcreulf 
Differcni. 

a. Jt‘/ioir ‘lid you Ukr hrill/ 

^fy inoilicr'.s all iho time. I was more ur les.i hy iny.scif, not exactly 
clii5C to my mother. More or less t kepi n secret (u inyaclf. I 
know I likeil my jinnhct hciicr than i«y hrnthcr Ktlwnril, htit he'd 
show it timru. Sly mother nseil t« say that r.tlsvsinl acted as if he 
lov«il her more. Ihii he was jgsi like that, he sliowed it more, 

28. hi ^uha! stvjj'j iht you want yoiir fhihVs Iroiniiift to he tike yours or 
different^ 

Well, I know I'll move oik to n liclter neiuhliorhiiml where decent 
]ico|i1g live, ((iiiclcr, no rouitlitiri'ks. Ilclvrilrrc is loiil liiat way. It’s 
an nwfnl neiKhhnrhoml. ‘rhen IM he more or less n ))nl lo him thnii 
ft fftihcr. U I'll rivliiitK Td tnkc him svith me. I'll reason with 
him, lint ivhip him. IM kivc him lots of lihcriy. If I ilmught he’d 
(lone wrunK IM m'C whip him Imi rca*on with him. I'd tell liiiii nhoni 
my troiil'IcH when I was yomi^. 

2‘J. Dotv m/iiiy idilei' hmihers of shfers Antv you? 

There was nine of ns nlmucihcr. There was )nsi one iwoliicr older 
limn I. Thun there witv sewn Vounnw. two hoys ami live nUls, 
rt. Yauitotr? 
fOiniiicd.) 

h. Have (hey rver had il hi for you? 

No. I cotilil whip my olilvr hroihcr. run him anmm! the house. 
NVe iind n time miiil I p;o( ihc upper 'I'lu-ii lie knew it nnd 

there w.isn'i any more irimUlv. 
c. fJi(/ you gtl nlonif iveU totfrtArr- 

hry liroilicr and I never diil kcI nloiii:. He arts like iny father, 
He'd borrow money' from me and ii«i ^ive it hack. I guess I 
Rot flluiiR pretty svell with Ihe rest. 

30. Do you and your u'ife get ahrig aeW/ h^ethrr? 

fl. /Jiiatil whnl hhid of ihiiigs do you agree oad differ? 

(Not married. Relations with girls siuve seventeen. Ilnil hcea 
in love with two of them.) 

3J, U/iVc you chlldrcitf 
a, Ilaiu old nee Hteyf 
h. Do they rescmhle youf 

(Omitted.) 

Nni'lj hillcjt: 

There's nothing else lo do in hetc. I just did lhat since I came in 
ht'i'c. 
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Coiiceniiiiff present offense: 

I just Went out nnd stoic twenty-five or tliirly cnives. I took a 
truck. Tliey were out in pastuie and I’d just take them off in the 
truck. I tried to get ft job, I went to twenty different places, Then 
I just thought well If I couldn’t get a job I*tl steal. I was about to 
get n job M’ith the Chrysler Motor Company. But I didn't know 
for sure, or I wouldn't a gotten into this trouble. 

(Speaks Russian /luentlj\ Doesn’t rend it. Speaks English without an 


accent. Boastful, self-assured.) 

Ratings on Interview. 

1. Dissatisfaction with community 1 

2. Dissatisfaction with work 5 

3. Social behavior: avoidance of group activities 4 

4. Social behavior; nvoidance of individual contacts 1.5 

5. Social preferences: insurgency 4 

6. Social preferences: desire for solitude 2 

7. Cliip on shoulder 4.5 

8. Antagonism toward authority 4.5 

9. Reserve with father 5 

10. Antagonism toward father 5 

11. Reserve with mother 5 

12. Antagonism toward mother I 

13. Dissatisfaction with marital e.xpcriences — 

14. Dissatisfaction with children — 

15. Lack of integration with ideal 5 


Repeater 3S. AgCj 24. Attempt Burglary. tQ, 7S. I2-22*3fi. 

1. How touff ha’ue you Hveet hi Las Angelfsf 
Since September, 1935. Fifteen months. 

2. Vo yon frel ns if you belonged herei if yaii went away would you 
want to come hack? 

As much as any other place, I've been here longer than I have most 
places, Usually I stay very brief times in places. 

3. In how many differetii places have you lived during your life'? 

A great many, Oh, twenty-five or tliirly, I’d say. 

4. If'oiild you like to reiurn to any of theinf 
No. I couldn't say so. 

a. JFhich? For whni reasons? 

(Omitted.) 

5. IFoiild you prefer to live in the city or in the country? 

I don't knoAv. I haven’t lived in the country since 1 was a kid. It’s 
usually been around towns and ciilcs. 

6. Do you like your present job? What is ill 

I'd been out of work about a year. Before that for four innnths I was 
driving a truck. I was very glad to have work, I got $12 a iveek. 
I liked the Army for the first year and a half. Then I got into 
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iroiil)lc with <1 iii|icri(ir olliVir mui (Jiiln't like it. I pan do labor. That’i 
alioul dll. 

a. Uuvc you ‘ii.'orkfJ tin' satof kirn! ti[ ]<ih nr tUffei-rni onesf 

I've worked al anylhiitft I outlil liot. I’ve til«iril)iiicii hiiiidbills 
lived bos buy in a cafe, ilrivrii a crH«'k-~-aiiy(!iiiic, lint I’vc been 
id iiriMiii so tidii'li aidt reform (bm 1 don't icdow bow to 

I'D nboiii ficiiioK joht. In rctorin irhonls and [frisoii.s and die army 
|KO{>le always (c)l yon wliitl (o do. You don'l Icard Innv in do things 
for yoiitsulf. Wlien I liy to rtM l> job 1 fire iiiyseU before 1 get ii, 

b. iriiich kin*! hnve you fiittti halt 

1 never iliil tiny kind »vf work I “lilted bfsi." 
r. .'f/jQili htii’J di(iM> jaiiJ Ative- you hfH thiriiiff your lijrt 

Not over four, ootndc ii( il»e army. I )«■»! bavciVi hnd arty chances 
to work. 

7. // yon lfn\{ your cAorcf, ni-fttil of Kuork ‘tmuW yon like beilf 
1 have idena—luit I don’t sec whnl tUnl has to tin with rn'lsation. 
U'd sQund !)iny if I told about it. ( couldn't sitcak of it, 

(Aclmlltcd liter he bad wanted (<• be an avtatlun mvclunic uc flyei. 
Says he lias always been ln(«r«aieil id inccbanirat ihiiiKK.) 

S. tlnve you hteit a mrmbtr of any fltihs nr or r/rou/r Iiert 

or nuAei'i" you lii'nl earlier} fl'/inl khul/ 

No. 

9, //fltf long <litl you belniif/f l)Ul yuu g'l to the inertiiigjt Uul yon 
fver /loht oBeel 
(Omitted.) 

10 . Ob you vote? 

No, 

111 0$ you tare much uhoul /toUliirf 
Nor very dinch. 

rJ. JJo you Ihink Die eoiinirf ij being ruH riffhit 

Ii it Isn't rtirt niie way it's run nnoilirr. ItN not liKh), bid they 
probably do it the best ibcy van. 

12. Da you hflhve lli/il rieh /ro/i/r «JHrtl/y gel ihtir rnoHey ilnloirlyf 
Thni's srtincibidtt I've stever had any expeficiwe in. I've never ihnnglil 
anylludK much nIuuU it. 

U. Do yor* go lo chiirc/it f('/inf (Aurtfit 

IrrcRularly. Just iince in a Rrcat while. I wax brimgUt up a llaptbt, 

If. Da you fray oficut 

I ilait't know. 1 iliid’t knedv \vh.ii praviiiR ix. 

IS. //we you had <i fait deal'/ 

ei. Al the time of your armls and triah? 

I'vo nlivny,s lacked the rniirnKC nr .sfiiiieihliu', I kucss, to du 'vliat 
I should, They say n man gets what be dc.scivcsi So I must've 
(le.i)crve(l what I ttot. At fourteen I itni into .a refnrdi school for 
two years. Add I never have g«t over the pITei'i of that. It was 
such n sliock. The first week they put niv out m pick liliy pountU 
of cotton. I couldn’t do it. It was ibe first time I'd |)lckccl ertton, 
Tlic boss was .n dope fiend. And bp bent dte, g.ivc me teirilile 
lashings. Tlmt happened teti linieH, the beaiinttn. 1 ffol ;«) 1 never 
bad nnoilicr thought cxrepi bi nin away. I tried in, hut 1 never 
pot away with Ir. 

h. During your Jirohalion prrinii nr i/i hrlnvrcn nrrfJht 

I've TievcV hnd a parole or prohniion pcriml. liiU iM'uplc have 
given die breaks, Rodil breaks, wurr than I desevved. Bvit I let 
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them clown. It seems like I don’t know how to live on the outside. 

I get kind of paraly 2 cd. And I have a way of rcpBlling friends. 
Today you just happened tcj cntch me in the right mood, But 1 
won’t make friends, 1 don’t know how. I’d never think of coming 
over to see you or anyone, for instance, after I got out of here 
to ask for help in finding work. It would be the last thing in 
the world I'd do. I've got to get myself out of iny diilicnlties. 
"When 1 committed this crime I was just discouraged, that's all. I 
didn't have anything to lose by getting caught and getting in jail. 

I just clicin't care. In a way it's a kind of a relief to be in jail. 
c. Before t/ini time, in your early life? 

My folks were ignorant, that was all. They did the best they could, 
They didn’t know bovT to raise their family. They had eight of us 
and didn’t know what to do with us. 

16. flonM many close friends have youf 

A couple of close friends, ones 1 made in prison-- I haven't made any 
friends on the outside. 

17. Could you trust them to helj> you out in a pinch, even <ivlicn it tiunulil 
he hard for them? 

I think I could, those two. 
a. Jf^ould you do the same for them? 

If it was in my power. 

18. /yoiild you rather be alone or avith other people? 

It depends on tlie circumstances. Sometimes 1 like to be alone, some¬ 
times with other people. 

a. irhich thiuffs do you prefer to do alone; ivhich ‘ivlth other people? 
I like to work alone; I can think best then. I like to do burglaries 
alone—uh I don’t like to du them, of c»urse, but I like to be alone 
if I do. I like to read alone. 

19. Are you in fact alone mtiehf iVhnt proportion of the time? 

I’ve been alone practically all the tirne since 1 got out of prison. 

20. PIoio old were you vthen you started school? 

Nine. 

a. iVhpii yon left? 

Fourteen. 

h. Whnl grade did you finish? 

1 was in the high sixth. 

21. Did you mind stopping? 

No, At that time I wasn’t enjoying my studic.*5. 
n. Did any teacher ever pick an you? 

Nr ma'am. But I picked on all of them all right, 
h. Did other children like you? 

In a certain crowd they did. I had friends in school, 
r. // you had it to do over again woaM yen go farther in schaolf^ 

Yes ma'am. If I could. I still want to take some more training. 
In the reform school they tried to make me go to school. But 1 
was so upset nnd worried and confused that I couldn't concentrate. 
The only good trade work was in laundry and baking. And they 
wouldn’t let you choose. _ 

22. Jf^hat loas your father’s business? 

He worked in oil fields. I don’t know much about that kind of work, 
n, JFas he very strict vsith you nohen you were a child? 

He wasn't strict, But I was afraid of him. He was a drunkard, 

b, Your mother? 
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S)ic ^S'»S n lilllo tiiorr nt). in ihc >.rnNc flial ilic rcilly tried lo do 
ri^hi 1)V IIS And liHiknl ahcr iiti. 
f, /Jiif eiihrr ivltip you nr nn>/ ni y»uf 

VoviM mil c^ai'Uy coll ii \vlMjM*iiiK. Ymi kimw Udw ii is when a 
pctsoli is (.Ituiilc. They you amt do oU kinds ol (kings like 

ilu(. ’I'licy didn't nag mi inuih. 
il. Il'cre you fl/»vi/i/ «/ rilh^r/ 

Of iny fnilicr, yc!>. ivlicn hr was dniiik aiuI when Im wnn .geiting 
over it. And lie was (liai way mosi nf ilir 

f, Are you like rilher of ihetn/ 

I dmi’i ihinV so. 

/. .-Irr you nfnJ of iliii/ 

(Omitleil.) 

g, If^hal serif ihe thingi you likrj uml JitlikiJ nliouf your fmher? 
You'd inaylic not say •UilikrJ, tml Iw was always drunk, cruel, never 
lionic. lie didn't take any iniorcst in liis larniiy. Vun sec, we were 
very, very I'mir and igiior.in(. We lived nuilcr itic worat condi¬ 
tions ill the worst places- We never lin<l any fiieiidH. 

h, fl’hni lucre the things you likrj uuil itisHke,} ithoiil your motherf 
There wnsn't Anything 1 disliked almur her. Slie irlcd to do har 
best. 1 feel os if I onght U> help 'em inwv, feel guilty that I don't 
(i)id tUni [ con't get a ink. fi’s tint iliai 1 rcully si>nnr to Kelp ’em, 
kia I feel an if I oughs tn want in, like it\ my duty, 

23. Did cither of them hnve it >ii fur you/ 

No. 

rt. ZJjV either spoil yon/ 

Tlicrc wasn't niiytliing like iliai. 
h. Did you Ihiuk other r/iildreu's fathers overr nierr (hun yours/ 

I'm nfrnid 1 did. I'd see other hoys linviug ihings ami I'd want 
’em nnd I'd envy them. 

c. Did you think other children’s mollint were niter than yniiis? 

No. 

d. Did they pay very smirh altcnlion lo you/ 

No, There svns too many of ns. There wnsn't lime, except tliot 
my moilicr, she was so seared. .s« siMred we'd get iiilu iroukle or 
that saincihing ivuiiUI happen lo n>, en she kept me cooped up 
.all d.iy in the back yard. Thnt was im way in get along. She 
hnil to keep her eve on me nil the time. 

e. ll^crc Ihc^ fiJ^ec/iOMfifr with you? 

No, uuiUing like dmi. 

24. Did you tell either of them everything about yourself or muny of the 
things you were ihiuking/ 

No, nothing, Not (o eilhcr of them. Sex nml things like that, they 
were mini—isn’t dint wlmt you'd call it? 1 wouldn't have lliought 
of talking lo ihein .nhoiit ihiiigs. 

25. Do you wish you hod been iitorr or less slrjclly rniscill 

I wish I'd had soniehady to bring me up sharp aometimes, riglu at the 
stAtt. I think I'd be belter if il hnd been a lUdc nuire aliict, 

(i. In nvhaf ways do you wish they had treated you tUlJrreritlyf 
I wish I'd been borii into diifcrciu conditioii.s. Mint my life n( home 
Iind been nil dilTerciu- I went hack lioiiic again in (935, iliinking things 
would lie belter. 'I'hcy svna vror.se. My father coiildn’t get ivoik n lot 
of die lime, couldn't gel a jnh. 
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26. ff^ere your father and mother separated? 

No. They stayed together. My mother, she was afraid to leave because 
she had so many kids to feed. 
a. How old Avere you? 

(Omitted.) 

h. i)id cither remarry? 

(Omitted.) 

c. Did they get along well together? 

No, It was awful. It seems as If It did something to me, left 
me so confused like. I'm still that Avay, all mixed up. Maybe it’s 
because it was that way at home. That’s maybe Avliy I’m so unstable. 

27. Did they generally have the same kind of ideas or different? 

They practically always disagreed. 

n. JVhose did you like best? 

Seemed like I was on iny mother's side. 

2S. In 'what nMys do you <want your child's training to he like yours or 
different? 

I’d wont it to be uitugethcr dilTerent. But that's sonicllilng I never 
thought about very much. 1 don’t want to hove any children. I 
can't take care of myself, much less of any children. 

29. Hoiv many older brothers or sisters have you? 

None. I Avas the oldest of eight. 

a. Younger? 

Two brothers, five sisters. 

b. Have they ever had it in for you? 

Oh no ma'am. 

e. Did you get along well together? 

We fought quite a bit, like all families. 

30. Do you and your wife gel along well together? 

a. About what kind of things do you agree and differ? 

(Not married.) 

31. Have you children? 

a. How old are they? 

b. Do they resemble you? 

(Omitted.) 

At end of interview said: 

If you know AVhat's the matter with me I wish you’d tell me. Well, 
it's done me a little good to talk this ivay. But I’m not worth wast¬ 


ing much time on. 

Ratings on Interview. 

1. Dissatisfactiun with community 3 

2. Dissatisfaction with work 5 

3. Social behavior; avoid.ance of group activities 5 

4. Social behavior; avoidance of individual contacts 5 

5. Social preferences: insurgency 3.5 

6. Social preferences: desire for solitude 3 

7. Chip on shoulder 2 

8. Antagonism toward authoiity 3.5 

9. Reserve with father 5 
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If). Aiitaircim’siii hiwjin) failin- 4 

11. Rcscivt ^v^^h mutlicv 5 

12. Antaiidnism umanl mulWr 3 

1 . 1 . Dissatisfaction with iiiaritiil rvprj'iVncc 

14 . Ui^siuisfactinn \vitU chiltU<*ii 

1-$. Lack of intojivrttiim w 5 il» iilciil 5 


I'ji'st Oirciulcr 43, .Akc, 2ft. KcH'ir«-i>. X- 19 . 3 / 1 . 

1. lonp fiHvc ym iivfil I’n /.«is Jnyrlrt/ 

Since I9zn. 

2. Do you ferl as if you l>tlon^rJ betef If yiiii a-nil iway lUould you 
want to came burkt 

I alrenily know that if I went nway 1 would want in i-oiiic hack. 1 wcni 
n^v.’ly (Mice in 1933, and I rctiiic Inicl. Oli yv\ 1 jike it here. 

3. /fl bow ma/iy iUffeirnI phun Aot'r you live.! Jurirn/ your lifri 

Only three—C'olorndo when I wni very, very siniill, Cliicnirn, nittl 
Cnli/ornirt. 

4. W-'ow/d you iiie in return to any nf themf Wbithf J'or wbiit rfajoiijf 
Mo, ii (here's a preference !'«! uuk’Ii pri-fei- I.os .Anuelen. 1 lee) ai 
home liere. 

5. If^ouhl you prefer to live I'w the r'lly or hi the tiiunleyl 

IM prefer to get nway from the rMiicr of the city, koit toward Inglewooiii 
not ton (nr nut. I (ike the rcK>oit httween i>ino5on and Klurcnce out 
at Ln Ureu. 

6. Do you like your pretent job/ K'bfti it •(/ 

VA'Iicii 1 ivaii arrested Cd hecn out of work nhoiit (.ix vveckai I was 
working for (lie Dcpartnicitt nf Idglii and J'oivcr livforc ilint. I liked 
1(. Hut we were living hcyoiid niir nictiiis uiid I was getting too little. 
AA'Iieri I was arrested (here wan n joh ili.i( was going (n open tip tvidiin 
two days. I had (rtkcit nn exniiiinaiion nnd pnssed it, itiul tins job 
tvns pretty (Icfinitc. 

a, Itavr you worked tnujily at she same kind of job or different onct? 
Alwflj’a at (lie same kind of work, along cK'cirical lines. I'd he 
called on electrical tcchnicinit. 

If. IK/n'fA jtiH/f have you liked hesif 
I wouldn't do nnyihittg else. 

c. Aboitl how miiny fobs have you held ifuriog yiiiic life? 

Well, lei’s see, (here have hceii nhmu six. The thiiil was in the 
India dcpartmcni of norkcr Krothers. I was there six years. All 
of ihoin were all right except (he first two. 

7. // you had your choicr, what k'lUtl of work would you like hritr 

The anioc kind I do. I went to I.o.s Aiigcicn high scIomiI and to the 
Frank Wiggins trade .scliuol, Tbat’.H a good schnol. I learned n lot 
(here and got n good (I'nSniiig, I.o.s Angeles Is one of llic few rhics 
lhal hn.s a trade school like (hnt, 

8. Have you been a iiiiuibcr of any dubs or orgainziiliotis or ffioupt here 
or where you lived riirlirrf lyiiitt kiudf 

Mo estahllfilicd or lecogtii’/ed ones. Jtist school fii'giini/.Klon.H, like railio 
eiuhs. 

9. (low ioiiy did you Wnf ymi go to the mfrliiirfsl Did ynii roirr 

hold offire? 

(t)iniitcd.) 
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10, Do you Dolr? 

Yes, I do. 

H. IJo you tore much ohou! polilies? 

Yes, to tlic extent of rending about it nil. My ivife and I vote just 
the opposite tickets Biid just cancel each ollter's vote. We nrgae a 
lot about politics, She's a stniinch Democrat and Calliollc nnd I'm a 
KeptibUcan, 

a. Do yoti ibink the coiin/ry is being mu righti 

Yes, I believe I do. I think Mr. Roosevelt is a very fino mnn. Of 
course the problems arc nil too complicated for me to have an opinion 
lint I don’t fed worried or upset about the condition of the country. 
I'm not riuariiicd to know much about it all. 

12. Do you believe that rith people usu/illy get lliet?- money unfairly? 

I think on the average it's acquired fairly. They have Ivtck because 
they hove fine keen brains. Of course occasionally it’s gotten un- 
sci'upiiloiisly. Hut you can’t expect the person without education and 
training tn make money. And people do lots of good with money, some 
of them, In the way they spend it, the foundations they create, nnd things 
like that. 

11, Do you go to chnnhf iVhal churchf 

IiTcguliirly, I gu CO church with my wife, to the Catholic church. It 
depends on whether the baby is asleep or not. I was brought up a 
llaptist. 

14. Do you Pray oftenf 

Not an awful lot. But 1 do some. 

15. Have, you bad n fair deal? 

a. At the time of your arrctls and trials? 

Absolutely. Tlicy were very, very considerate, everyone, 'I'he police 
were too. I believe the police are human. They’ll meet you half wny 
and if you behave reasonably they’ll treat you all right. I had 
meant to clear up these checks. I wasn’t able to. One firm to whom 
1 gave one of the checks was going to turn it in to the police. I 
knew this ami so I went and gave myself up. There's only one 
thing about the police—>I think the Central Station should be belter 
kept. Here it’s clean and the food’s wholesome, but the Central 
Station is terrible. 

I didn’t let my wife know I’d lost iny job. I jtiat had to have some 
money for our expenses. I knew I was going to get this other 
job in a few clays, and I meant to clear up these checks then. 

b. During your probation period or in between arrests? 

(Omitted.) 

f. Before that time, in your early life? 

Y’es, 1 had every advantage. Only I do believe It’s an advantage if 
a family can stay together, I think they’re stronger so. But my 
mother and father separated in 1922. They just couldn't get along 
together. 1 was fourteen then. As it was 1 lost no advantages. 
But I wa.s fond of them bolli and It was hard when the family 
broke up. 

16. Ploiv ina/iy close fsiends have you? 

Intimate friends, only two really. I have lots of friends, But only two 
close. (?) Oh my wife's more than a friend—a lot more than that. 
Yes she’s a friend too, but a lot more. (Eyes fill rvith tears.) 

17. Could you Inisl them to help you out in a pinch, even when it would be 
hard for thriii? 
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Absoluicly. Tlicj arc i«»«. 

ff, iroiilil you Jo lltc latnr far them/ 

Oh yen. 

18, ll'oulil you ynther he ahnr or ov'tiA olhrr f^ropie? 

I like Id lie 'villi i)C<»plc I kmiw, ImiI I iliin’i lifer rrotvds, i fjcl oat 
of jilacc u'iili atraUfter** 

a. IVhith ihingi do you freftr to do utonei ‘Hifik/i av/f/i oiher peofiisf 
'J'hni'8 linrd to answer. 1 like w tend altnn,'. I like icniliag very 
nmcl), 1 like to work ainne ion. I lioiVt Unik for nihcr people. 
\Vliii citlicr people 1 think.) enjoy coiivcrsntion n't iiMidi ns any¬ 
thing CI-HO. 

15. /Ire you in (art nUme muehf If'hm firofiortitni nf (he iiuief 
Not an nwfiil lot. 

20. lluw olil •were you v:Iien you itarieit ichonlf 
Si*. 

(I. //'/jcji you lefif 

In 1929. I Was mneicen. 
h. ii'hal groile diJ you finisk/ 

P.^rt of (he (tvcifili. The la**! year 1 svas gnllig (o Irncic school 
too nnc) the yc.ir fftdosvitig thau I had hard Iiirk, 1 didn’t graduate 
bcc.nisc 1 loHt some credits by (raiisferrin^ from Ifnrvnrd Academy 
to Los Angclcfl 
31 . Did you mind Jtappiu/ff 

No. I couldn’t go any further iherc. But I (hnughi it was belter 
lo atop niul work. My mother and I were in a liAhi >>pnt. 
n, Did flny ienchcr ever pick on yim'/ 

Oh no, 

b, Did other eliddicrt like youf 

I gef along with people tvcll._ At lcn,ii / wa'-rr't left nitt. 

c. If you had If fu da over again ouauU you go {ilrlher ii( icboal? 

If 1 hnil tin; nitpiirliinUy IM like ii(iihii<p: bcitcc dian going to 
ctillcge. lUit I ryuldn't pasaitdy adursi it hh it wa^. [ realized 
when I was with the Water aiul Ihmcr llupnrlnicnl ’ivl»nt a coi- 
l.cgc education ineam am] what an advaiunge it was U) vuu. 

22 . IS'hnl <ni/ij yotir fnthefs buiinnif 

lie Ntniiicd medicine, practiced a share liine in New VprV. 'I'lien he 
went imo printinig. out here he went into petiittVs. He was with the 
Los Angeles Trnllic (.'oriiiiiissiuii until 1929. lie w.ts executive sccrc- 
tnry, Tlien lie was se(it ui San Quentin in 1929. He got into .some kind 
of trouble. I ncvcf uittlerslaod very well just whnt his part in tc was. 
There was siome mtsappruprialioil of puMic. fuadn. And he wits involved. 

a. ff'rtr he very striti qeiVfi yoti qi'Ani yiii «ipc}-e ir. c/u7if.? 

Rather. He sva* .stricter than my mother. 

b. Tour mother? 

Averoge, 

c. Did either luhlp you or nag ai you? 

1 got wliat piinirhnicjit was due, from both of (hem. Ihit no more 
than I deserve^ Tfierc was no nagging. 

d. IF ere you afraid of either? 

No, 

c. Are yon tiku either of them? 

Not nn nwfid {ot. I lltiitk I reHciitblc my mnthcr niorc, Hiu she's 
light aiul my fnifjcr's dark. 

/. Are you gind of fhir? 

Yea. 
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g. Jf^hat vjcre the things yoti liked and disliked about your father? 

I liked him heenuse 1 could alxrnya take him into itiy' confidence 
and he'd do what he thought was best. He always saw to it that 
I had plenty of enjoyment out of life. He took me down to the 
traffic commission and let me do odds and ends and I had the 
run of the place. I’d go down to the streets that they were work¬ 
ing on, that weren’t yet paved. And I’d have a fine time. It 
w.as nice of him. Lots of fathers wouldn’t take their kids around 
in their business. I used to feel sorry for him. He was domineered 
by iny mother and other people. I haven't seen him since his re¬ 
lease, He AVent to Chicago then and didn’t get in toiicli Avith us 
ag.iin. I sec how he feels. He didn't want tu he around his 
children, he felt the disgrace of It so. I'd feel that way If I Avcrc 
in his place. You sec, there Avas lots of publicity about it. That’s 
Avhy I left the Harvard Academy'. It was a private school, not very 
large, and everybody kncAv about It. But it’s wonderful the spirit 
iny iathei' has. lie avcdc into business and he’s still going up. He's 
very far above the average in intclU^eiivc. 

A. ll’hat ’were the things yoa liked and disliked about your mother? 
There was only one thing I disliked about her, She's a little bit 
vain. That’s not very nice to say about your mother, But I think 
it's true. She's a A'ery beautiful Avoman. We Avere very close 
in our relationship. 

23, Did either of l/ieiii have it in for you? 

No-oh. 

a. Did cither spoil you? 

Both of 'em did. 

A. Did you think other children's fathers vsere nicer than yours? 

No, 

e. Mothers? 

No, 

(I, Did they pay very mneh attention to you? 

Quite a bit, both of them. 

e. IFere they affectionate with you? 

Very, Father Ava.s very much interested in my school AVork. He 
should h.'ive studied ncwsp.iper Avork instead of medicine. He 
Avanted to be .sure just ivbat he did Avant to do. So he experi¬ 
mented around for the first fcAV years. 

24. Did you tell either of them everything about yourself or many of 

the things you were thinking? 

Yes, I had full confidence in them. I’d confide in them cA'ciy' time there 

AViis occasion to, in both of them. 

25. Do you wish you had been more or less shictly raised? 

I think it Avas pretty nice the Avay it Avas. 

a. In ouhat ways do you wish they had treated you differently? 

I think they did as near right as it was pos-slbic to do. I hadn't 
too much money. But I had some. Father nlAvays saAv that I had 
a regular allowance. 

26, fl'cre your father and mother separated? 

Ye.s; when I was fourteen. 

a. flow old were you? 

(Omitted.) 

h. Did either remarry? 
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Nfv ijinihci' dill, }»si rm'nily, almiil a jcar 1 wns ninrrietl 

Ihcii, cii il halt ltd iiillueilce Mlinlrver on me. 
c, Dili fliry gt-f dloui/ nrll lo^fthnif 
Yerv well. 

27. lyid lli'fy prntrnliy have the Jumr Ain.f i»/ iiimj or lUfferauf 
'I'liev sppiiinl ir> lir »lic same. Thetc wa'li'l .liiy rlnslt llierc. 

< 1 . Whose ltd/ you like hfsl^ 

It varied. 1 realty ton viiiiiik Io lake sides. 

2!i. Ill ovhal ei'/ijM lin yun «■««/ your rhiU’s (rntnirig (u he like yoiirt ar 
(liffercill'^ 

IM lrnii\ liim U\ iht sumc wny 1 was iraiiicd, csvciu il\nt I'd trv 
111 kccji ihc (niiiily hiincl. It will Im* hciicr for liim linving a slater, 

I wmiiln'l time him Io ijo Io foUeKf U Ji« iliilii’t want lo, but U 
I'ni aide I want In liim.*! rh'imi* i<i u<* if lie woiilil like (o, 

2‘J. flow iiiiiuy III,in- hmihen or listen Unve you? 

None. I'm Qii miiy child, 
fl. VoiiHjriT/ 

(Omitted.) 

h, Unvt they ever fuxd U in fur yo»l 

(Oiiiillcd.) 

C, fJiJ you get iihuij «irW lugetherf 
(Omitted.) 

30. £Jo you find ymir wife gel itlinto well laijefhert 

llcatnifttlly. W'c'vc t»cv«r been sciiaraied until this. W'e have nr^u- 
iTicni'i the same ns cveryhoily vise. l«*i it's wlwnys loiisitticlivci We 
married in March, '3-i. Slic'.s ii year soiiimcr ilinn 1 nm. 
n, Ahout whut kind of things */« you afirec and differt 

;\Iioii( [Jiiliik’ii tve (leliohel.v ililfcr. .‘slur's u ]>emiii‘rai| I'm a 
Kei>ulilicnu. lint ( t'an'i rrnl|> aiiHiwc itiat <}iic’>>(iiin vet;' well. 

31. Hanie you f/»i/./iTiif 

Yes, Tanyit, ciKlitcen inomhs; ami my wile 5 h seven nr eight moniivs 
liTcvtnant. 1 hofic the next one will he a hoy. 
a. ffoKo old fire iheyf 
((Dinltied.) 

/*. Do they resemble yanf 

She looks more like me diaii like het imulier. She’s just at the 
cutest stage now. 

(Simwed letter ftmn wife, who la ohviotialy very devoted to him, and 
rather ile.speralc fvniTi lack of iiioiicy mid his imprisiinincnr and licr otyn 
imor licnltli. just took )oh wllh Rnhinson's for a short limo.) 


on Interview. 

1. Dissiitisfactinn with ^oininnm'ty 1 

2. Dissntisfiiction w'ith tvork 1 

3. Socifil behavior: Avoitlaticc of Kroii{) activities 3.5 

4-. Social behavior; avoidance of individual mntncl.s 3 

5. Social preferences; iiisurpcncy 1.5 

6. Social preference!;: desire for .«olilti<li‘ 3 

7. Chip on shotiUler 1 

8. AntaRonisin totvard nutliority 1 
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9. 

Reserve witli father 

1 

10. 

Antagonism covvartl father 

1 

11 . 

Reserve with mother 

1 

12. 

Antagonism toward mother 

1 

13. 

Dissatisfaction with iiiarital expcrietice 

1 

14. 

Dissatisfaction with children 

1 

15. 

Lack of integration with ideal 

1 


First OfFciuler 49, Arc, 30. Checks, N.S.F. IQ. 107. 8'20-36. 

1. Iloia }o)iff have you liveil in Los Angelctf 

I've never lived here. I've only visited here ten clnys, I ivns on my 
vacation and came out to visit some friends at KNX, 

2 . Do j’OH ieel «j H you belonged here/ If you <wciit a’lvay would you 
ivaiil to come back/ 

Oh no. Although I like the climate tind I believe I could make money 
nnil get good work out here. I’ve been broadctisting over the "Calling 
All Cars" program. On June 15th 1 wii.s on the same progrtim ivich 
lliscailuz. And I've been ui) other jirugmiiis with riorbrrt MniKlisiIl 
nnd some other movie people. I just cunliin’t resist when the}' ‘ofTcred me 
such good pay for it. 

3. 111 how many dlfjereiii places have you lived during you/ I'ljcf 

In Blrniingham, Ala., Diicnos Aires, Bridgeport, Conn, nnd iihi'cveporti 
At present my wife and baby are in Shreveport. Lee me explain, I mean 
that in these places I've mentioned I’ve stayed long enough to estiihlish 
residence. 

4. Jf'otild you like lo relurn lo any of Ihemf fl'hieh/ For what reasons/ 
I'm absolutely satisfied with Shreveport. I’ve got a lileinish on my name 
now there because of this experience. Uiit I’m still going back, That 
shows the way I feel about the place. My wife writes that I can Mill 
have my job back again as soon as I get there. 

5. IFould yoit prefer ia life in the city or in the coitstiryl 

I like to live out in the country districts. The place where we live now 
is n mile outside of Shreveport. It's a fine place for the hoy out tlicrc, 

6. Do you like your present job/ Jf'hal is itf 

I'm commercial niaiiagcr of a radio station in Shreveport, I'm very fond 

of it. 

n. Have you worked mostly nl the same kind of sob or different ones/ 

I was foicigi) correspondent of the United Press for quite a ‘while. 
I was In the Argentine four months in 1927; I went b.iclc ngrin in 
'31. I was a newspaper man and an interior decorator. My father's 
forte is rugs nnd decorations; and he wanted me to take that work 
up. So it took me those first years of work lo find out whnt 1 
Avanted to do. A father shouldn’t try to force his son into a particular 
kind of work. I’ll nut do that to mine. I was in new.spnper ivork 
until 1935. Then I went into radio. 1 saw n mai'voloii.s future 
there. I still think it is. 
h. U'hich kind have you liked best? 

The most exciting wa.s ncw.spaper Avork. But the one from Avhich 
I got the gre.itest I'emiinerntion is railio work. When j’ou've got n 
Avife nn<l child you hsiA’e to think of that. So tliis I.s the >vork I'd 
choo.se now. 
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r. .Ibouf liovj many i'lfn Awtr you helj durinti yuur lifcf 

Nol >10 mnny. I I'aii fiiiHH lliem. Six nr tirveii. I'vo never lieen firej. 
I've nl\vjij’*i rc:<iKiicil. 

7. // ynii /iiui ynur tfitsuc. wAnl khui of v:«rk v:uuld you like bnlf 

If I liad a I'Uaiu'i; lo ahMiluicly auythuii' atul didn't have to ihinlc 
aliciui money, I'd ivaitl (n lie a imvs|>ai>cr man, a free Iniicc, all over 
lUe ^vJirld. S'oii ran tiiniiilly land n jol* if viMi’ro any niir)d. 

S. ]fave yon befit n itirmher of nny tUtlu »r onjaiiitutiaiti nr ijraupi htrt 
or lo/jrrc you lived eortierf U'hot kiadf 

( was a muiulier nf a «‘nU|dc of foreiiHn' Micictit'!!, and llic A C'lub at 
tlie University <if Alaliania wlipii* I ueiu. ‘I’Im’Ii 1 was ou iKc I’anKcl- 
leiiie Council. 1 wa^ a friiteriiily man. 

9. Uavi foiig did yon hchngf tfid you <lo to (tie niffdiiiis/ Did you ever 
hold o^cc? 

• Ahoiil V/i years, wliile I wan in rollei'v. 1 always liad llii! itift for gah, 
like luy luollier, 'I'ltai’H why I was in ihe fnrciisir snciclics. 

lO. Do you vote^ 

Vc.s, tliniik' (iiid, t I'fifi Mill vote. 

U. Do you care ututh nlniul pnlitictf 

I get a i^rcat kick <nn of I I'Mik |tarl in pli'riint' IIdhsuvoIi. In fact, 

I was on UooscvvIiV train, when lie made his (oiir. I was working 
nil (he llridKciiori (lopcr then. Mill ihv |Ki|>vr w.is so ]<ciuil>licnn tlial 
I got IMK of It. 

rt. Do j'flH lliiiih ihr * 0 Hfl/ry iV briny run riyhtt 

Yck. I think ivv’vc |dciily of resonrcfs, too. ’I'liu surface h lusl 
not scrnu'licd. As f.ar as liyilranlit' |iowcr I's roiK-criK-d it's certninly 
ilint way. 'riicie’s (dviiiy of work lo hr done, anil as loii)' na |icn])1o 
arc occu|ijcd radh'alisiii will he ki'pi down. Idiciir.ss Is the devil's 
work almp. Wlieii iieopk* arc workiii»: aiitl hnsy thiiius uo better and 
no iroiildc Hlnrls. h’s hi-tler (o do :iny(liiii}! liniii to do iimliirg. 

12. Do you believe thnt rich pcufile usutilly yet their mnucy unfuirlyf 
You enn'r divide wealih. 'riicre Isii’i Mirh .*) ihln>{. If yon diviilcd It 
lip today and ^oi an c<(iial .loioiini into all hnnils, ilierc'd lie the anmc 
diiiiR there la now in {list a liiilv while. It’d iill he liai'k in n few hands. 
1 don’t think it's unfair. I do think ihrrc should Im iarncr divldcnda, 
so that (his iniicli more division inis;hi ocnir. Dui liw linai ruNidt would 
lie liic same. . . , Ivorojie svlU he in war hcfoic Aimnsl is over. IlearsC is 
hein^ very iiiif.'iir. I’ve hrrii in Spain niid in Morixxii and licnrst’a 
uenimcni of the whole Mib)cct Hcrm.s crazy lo nu’- 

13. Do voii no in rhurehf Jl’hiii church/ 

Well, on Jewish Nciv Year .linl the Day of AiooeitiLiU and Voni Kippiir 
1 go lu the Jewish tcitipiv. My wife kocs with me. She's .i I'reshytcrian, 
And on Qiliur Snnitays I sing in the l‘rt'shvtrriiin Sunday School. I 
read I.ewis lirnwn’'i ‘''Yhiii liclicviiiK World," ami it set me ihinkins 
ahont. thia whole i)vtcs(ii>n of rcliKinn. I'd like to incvt that man. 

1+. Do you Prny of/rnf 

Yes, every night. Shnll 1 soy il foi yon? (Ucpi'ai^ long prayer.) 
Yuw see, it's a real prayer, not jnsl a Now 1 I.ay Me. I nei'cr argue 
ahniil rcliRttm. My wife is a very imeUii'vm girl. It diiln’l nutter 
Ui her whether I svns A Jewish Imy or a Mnhnimnedan. 

IS. rfnvr you /iml n foir deol.^ 

a. di ilif iiiiir of your iirmij and irinh/ 

Everyhody's hcci\ very kind lo inc. AUhongh the law has heea 
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broken in my case, 1 believe lliat initignting circumstances were 
such thnt I shoulci not have been kept in jail all this time, I was 
even in jail in Shreveport, 1 deserve everything I'm getting for 
being careless. I think this is doing me n lot of good, It’s not 
unfair. But I've never been in anything like this before. I gel tired 
playing bridge. I’ll sleep in the (lay time nnd rend at nights. In 
fact, I was playing bridge when you came. If I'd known yon were 
coming I’d have shaved. But I get tired reading, and sometimes 
for hours, especially at nights, I'll just lie there and think, there in 
my hunk, Things I never thought of I remember, I can see what 
a darn fool I've been. I really think everybody before they're 
twenty-one ought to spend at least thirty days in Jail, just t(D see 
rvhat it's like just because yon learn such a lot from it. 

b. Durhi/j your probnlion prriad or hr between arrests? 

(Omitted,) 

c, Jld/ore f/jn( tinir, in your f<ii7y /I'/r? 

Too fair. I never had ro ask for anything. 

15. How iiiiwy dose friends have you? 

IRealty intimate, that I can sit down and tell things to nnd know they'll 
be interested? Well, let’s sec: my wife, my father, nnd a woman about 
Brtly-five years old. I’ve never confided in mother, I’ve nhvays gone 
to Dad, I set my mother upon a pedestal, but I never talked to her 
about things. 

17. Could you trust them to help you out in a pinch, cvf’i vjhcn it would be 
hard for themf 

Oh, right on up, 

ti. IVouhi you do the same for ihnnf 
Oh Lord, yes. 

18. IFould you rather be alone or with other people? 

I'm rather mondy that way. It all depends. If I've nnytliing to read 
I want other people away. If my mind’s unoccupied I'd like to be 
with other people. 

(I, IF/ilc/i {/litter do you prefer to do alone; which acit/i oilier people? 
When I rend nnd work I want to be alone, Other things I like to do 
with others, I like to piny contract bridge, for instance. There's a 
man up in my lank who’s awfully good. We play all the time. 

19. dre you in fact alone much? What proportion of the liriic? 

No, very little. I'm out and in nil day long when I'm working. 

20 . flow old were you when you started school? 

Four, I started nl the Sacred Heart Academy. I was the only boy. 
a. lyiieii you left? 

Eighteen and a half. 
h. IFhai grade did you finishf 
Two and a half years college, 

21. Did you mind stopping? 

1 don't know why I stopped. I had all A's except in Chemistry. There 
was no reason for stopping. I was a crazy boy, I seem to have been 
in a fog, wondering where I was going. 
a. Did any teacher ever pick on you? 

I don’t recall any. But everybody must have had that experience 
at somebody's hands. Only one Instance of it in my school career 
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stand!, out in Puy nicinury. I was ke|'l nf/ tile \’ar'*iiy /<nill»all team, 
niul I tluln't iliiiik [ dcacu’cd that. 

b. Did oibcr children like ynui 
Yes, 1 nlwoys alorijs. 

c. If you ficiif il to th Qi'rr agflin «‘oi/M you gn fiiilher in sr/tool^ 

VcF, I would. I'd he a ilocinr. Til Rci myself inin a jirofeSBion 
nobody cniild (oke away /rmn me su ItiuK as 1 had my license lo 
liraciictv I wan always rrtizy iiIhmiI medu-iiie aiiyu-ay, nnaiomy, 
iniycUolony and {isycliiatrj'i |>h>'i'»liiKy, iilinriiiiii-t'iuicK, eic, 

irfuil wflJ yifiir fniher’s hiiinru/ 

lie WPS a incrciiandisc iiinnaKrr witli l'hill)|>s L'.iinpany in 

llirniiiiKh^'*’' I'hcy du millMiiis nf dolKirs woflh of biiBiiiess a year, so 
it’s no menu firiiii 

i 7 . H'nt he very sirirl with you you iverf a cA/7if/ 

I lliink he w'ns kip stricl. 1 wuiiMn't lie th.ii strict with iiiy boy, 
h. Vour inoclierf 

My mother >Yn8 severe, to*). As far ns vtrlinl aruvimein was con¬ 
cerned, my mother would take my part. 
e. Dill cither ivhip or nag nl youf 

As fnr as my fntlicr was concerned, (o the lintliriiom I'd willi the 
strii|i if I 80 iiiiic}i ns npillcd .*i plnss of svatcr. Maylic 1 deserved 
those I[cki(i(;.‘i. f Rut plenty. Mnthcr never laid n hand on me. Qui 
mother Un^Kcd. 
il. ii’n-e you (ijraifl of either/ 

Mo. 

e. /Jie you like either of f/ieuif 
Yes, my iiiQlhcr. 

/. /Ire you ghul of Ihitf 

In some resjicctv; in some I'm not. I look like my iiiothcr, I've got 
(he nifr of pah like my mother, 1 prohaliiy liave die iciuleiicy to 
cxnRpcrnlc ns she did. 

o. fl'linl nvtre the ikiugs you likeJ and ilitHkftl uhoitl youi- fiillierf 
I liked my futlicr for liia illte^ruy. (leM ki^e his ripht nrm before 
he’d do nuythiiip wtonp. He’d always Icll the iivilb. That I 
liked, I disliked his stuhbnrniiehs. Once he said no, nothinp could 
sway him. I've never been able in think nf nnyiliinp else I disliked, 

■ A. If’hfil •iL-rrc the things you liked ami tUsUkfd ahout your mother? 

My niotluT nlway.s made a muuiunin mit of a innkhill. I tlidn’c 
like itii.s. She always tolil oilier people her iroiihlc.s nnd .seemed to be 
rCttcliinR out for iiyinpaOiy. She’d play hritlKc at a pariy and next 
day everybody hi town wniild know if one of us had a cold ia the 
head. As far pa my rcpmniion is concerned, I ibiiik mother gave 
me my rctuUaUon. The chief of police wrote to the Jewish Welfare 
Agency that 1 \va.s ‘Svild”. I'm not wild. That wna jiisi due to my 
mother’s cxacRcrntions and tendency to tell everything. 

23. Did either of iheni h/tve il in for yoiif 

No. My iiioihcr always showed partiality fur uiy ymiiiger brother. 
If we Were goiiiR oui in (he evening iihe always gave liiiu ibc car. 
I'd hnyc lu hire a taxi. 

It, Oiil rillifr fPoil you? 

Dad. 
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h. Dill you l/iiuh other chilfiren't fathers neere nicer than yours? 

Not fathers, 
f. Mothers? 

Only in that one i-CKpccl, about iny inothcr. I didn't see why my 
mother had to tell ct’cryihing. Other people's mothers didn’t. 
Mother always compared me with my cousin, Robert Dolemnn, 
He is a dennatoloirist now and a very successful one. She always 
referred to him ns a moilel hoy'. He is a line chap, just a wonderful 
cliap, lint she'd |;u around comparing us, 

(/. Did they pay very much atteuliou to you? 

No, except when 1 did somclliing wrong, 
e. Jf'ere they affeclio/inlr toi/h you? 

No. Daddy wanted to be. Pm very ailcctlonatc. I just cj'nve 
affection, I like to be told when I've done something wortli while, I 
like to be commended. 

2+, Did you tell either of them everythivg about yourself or many of the 
things you were thinking? 

I'hcre arc some things every boy holds back, I think, 1 never discussed 
the problems of sex with cither of them, for instance. My parents never 
■ told me anything about sex. Not one thing. 1 learned wlint 1 knew 
from books or other boys. 1 never told my mother anytlung. I'd even 
Hb to her to avoid telling her anything, 

25, Do yon ’wish you had been more or test strictly raised? 

Well, as to actual corporal punishment I wouldn’t care particiilnrly 
whetlier (hat was different or not. 

i7. In whni ways do you wish they had treated you difforcntlyf 

1 wish my folks had gone on dllTerent tangents in my imbrlnging, 

1 wish they'd sec me down and told me things Instead of going nwuy 
by thetn.selves and coming back and giving me a whipping. Things 
would lia^'e been much better. 

25. ll'erc your father and mother separated/ 

No, 00 . 

a. How old were jouf 
(Omitted.) 

b. Did cilher remarry? 

(Omitted,) 

f. Did they get along well together} 

They were very devoted. They still arc. I haven't be.ircl from 
them since Tve been in here. They write my lawyer, but they 
haven't written me directly. 

27. Did they generally have the same kind of ideas or differentf 

Well when people have lived together for thirty years. If one of them 
has any Intelligence he’ll learn to make their ide.Ts the same. There's 
no other tvay to get along together, 
a, Whore did you like best? 

My fnther'.s. His rca-sniilng was always the surci, 

28, III what ways da you want your child’s training to be like yours or dif¬ 
ferent? 

That's n qtie.stion. I never want my boy to be forced to tell me a lie, 
1 Avant him to know be enn always come to me no matter Avhat he's 
done and tell me things with absolute confidence. That was never done 
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for me. If I enld my lather l)iiiiK!i I 'vas ax likcli’ to uei n whipping 
as not ftir wlini i'll thine. My sun frcN free imw in (.■oinc lo me with any* 
lliiiii;. When I iiscil tu ru in my fadver anil want m (to m a movie niul 
ai)k lilin for KOiiie mniier, niy f.illier imciI (n throw a dollar ai me, Now 
ividi my lioy I'd .isk how niio'li it w.!.., Iioiv iimu'Ii it would inkc fur car 
fare, ;md mi on. I wuuldii’l juM rivc Uiiu A lump of money. I'd give 
liini wltnl lie needed. I never was tani'hl have a savings account 
eillicr. hfy hoy lins one iiuiv and lir |miis his hrij^hi .sliiny pieces of 
money into ii. frankly, uiiiii rccciiily Tve never kiuiwii the value of 
muncy, 

29. ffoiy ouN/j' older Ifrol/ierj or jiilers hnve you/ 

Nunc, jvisl one younger hrivlhcr. He's ixvetity-iivc now. 
rt. YoiiHgeif 
(Oiniued.) 

1. Have l/iey ever hud il in Jor you/ 

Well, there's nlwaya hecn a ^rcat deal uf jcaluosy lictwccii my 
hriiihcr and myself. Uis oidmoiis at home Imre more ^vcIkIh than 
mine. He even shot ut me once with his gun. 
t. fJiV yon {/ri nlong uWf toffrlfirrf 

"We've never Keen very rlusc. He's n swell fellow, lliniigh, l’;n 
eras}' fllKHit niy brother. Hut I've never hecii close lu him. He’s 
tnnking KJ.noO a year and he's unly iwcniy>live. lint nsk him to sjiell 
ji.syrhology, and he couldn't. You know wh.ii I mean? He's jiisl 
nut interested in that kind of thing. Hut he's a line fclluw. 

30, Do you mill yoin sw/r yel alony avell loyeiherf 
Oil, swell. 

;i, /Ihouf v'linl kind of Ihinift do yon nyrre mid differ? 

'I'lic only diNngrccfneiit is on bringing up ihe cldld. Just little tilings, 

1 like to lii iiig lu'iii tip along lines .i little ahcatl of the sueini structure 
of iny wife's circle. She grndunteil fruin Suphie Ncwtmmh college, 
She's n bright girl, itlic wiis working when we iiirurlcd. 

31, Hfi'oc you flii/ilrrnf 

One boy, four, He loc>k.s like hi.s Had. Hc'> beginning to develop lots 
of traits 1 didn't have. He's not pieayunish ahiiiil liis food, for one 
thing. lie hn« more respect for his parents (linn I used to have. I'm 
afraid we'll have to send him lu mIimiI in the fall. He's rend simply 
cvcrytliing. 

n, ffoiv old are l/iey? 

{Omitted,) 

h. Do they resenihlc youf 
(Omitted.) 

(Somliern accent. Rends letter from wife, nil about the child. Wife has 
job now, in Ready-t()-we.Tr store. He believes .siic'.s prcgnnnt, Wliy?) 

She’s usually vibrant with energy. She mtlvt be pregnane, because it's 
not like her to he tired otherwise. She was that way when onr first was 
born. I'm just rending between the linc.s. Nohody has liild me. hut she 
hits (00 much vitality to stop at niiythiilg usually, she'll go ail day niul come 
home and want to go out and dance all night. My mother is going tlirougb 
the change of life. Just to sit down and write me in here would upset 
her. She jnsl can't stand lo call up (he piriurc <if me in lieie llint .dic’d 
have If she wrote me. 
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Ratinps on Interview. 


1. Dissatisfaction with community 3 

(That is, this community) 

2. Dissatisfaction with work 1 

3. Social hcliavior: avoidance of group activities 2 

4. Social heliavior; avoidance of individual contacts 2 

5. Social preferences: insurgency 1.5 

6. Social preferences: desire for solitude 3 

7. Chip on shoulder 1.5 

8. Antagonism toward authority 2 

9. Reserve witli father 2 

10. Antagonism toward father 1 

11. Reserve with mother 5 

12. Antagonism toward mother 2 

13. Dissatisfaction with marital experience 1 

14. Dissatisfaction with children 1 

15. Lack of integration with ideal 4 


APPENDIX E 

Description or Rating Used for Interview Matemal 
(I n parcnthescsi questions of interview on which judgment was based.) 


1, Dissatisfaction ‘loilh communitf. (2, 4, 5.) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Enthusias¬ 

Likes this 

Indifferent 

Dislikes L.A,; 

Strongly dis¬ 

tic nboiit 

region; lias 

to community; 

would prefer 

likes L.A,; 

L.A,; boost¬ 

.sonic feeling 

not strongly 

to live in 

would like to 

er ; loves to 

of belonging 

identifietl 

country or 

live almost 

live here. 

here. 

with it, but some other 

no antagonism place. 

anywhere else. 

2, Dlssalisfaciion ivith work 

oj* with avork 

exfierirnces. 


(Either present job or work experiences 

in past.) (6n, 

7) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

Shows marked 

Fairly con¬ 

Average sat¬ 

Discontented 

Strongly dis¬ 

cnthiisinsm 

tent with 

isfaction 

with present 

likes present 

about present 

present work, 

with job or 

job, but glad 

job; or, lias 

occupation or 

or with work 

experiences 

to have it; 

never had a 

about work ex¬ 

in past; 

in work; no 

would prefer 

job he liked. 

periences in 

would like to 

enthusiasm 

many other 


past, 

make some 
slight change. 

but no dis¬ 
content. 

kinds of 
work. 
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3 , behavior: (ivaitlnnrc of t/rnufi uriivi/iej. (S, 9, tO, I 3 ,) 

13 3 4 S 


licUilVK^ to 
iiiniiy orf{niii- 
z.iiioiiN; ac¬ 
tive [inrilci- 
l»ai)l lit 
liolillcal nnd 
;i'ruii|) nffairs. 

Cmi»iJeral'le 
Krmip-ariiv- 
ily; lielitllK^ 

III 2 (ir 3 

iirKaiiirniioii!*, 
vdlcy, t‘H’. 

Sli’itln pres¬ 
ent iiilrrr-l 
ill ori;aiii/c(t 
iii'livi(ie‘>. 

tironp 
liatioiis ill 
one tiiiu', bill 
little ar- 
livii}- mill III) 
present ill- 
trfe'l. 

Noproui) af- 
liliniions in 
[ircsent or 
pasl; seems 

In have 
nvuided ilicm, 

•k Social hf/iavior: afiiiJanrr of iiiiHtufj. ( 16 , 

17, 19.) 

1 

Always tviiii 
Ollier pcojilc; 
nlmo.st never 
alone, 

2 

Widi Ollier 
people a ^ooel 
(leal of time. 

J 

W'iili Ollier 
people aver- 
aplc ntiuMini. 

•1- 

Spends a i{oimI 
deal of lime 
nioiie. 

S 

Spciul.s agreai 
(leiil of time 
ill lioliiiulci 
lilllc nsso- 
riniion with 
pciijilc. 

5. Socinl (ircfcreiieci: insurijtnry. (II. 12.) 



\ 

Tlioroiifflily 
niiiirnviiia of 
prt'sciit 
regime. 

2 

Katlicr 

npiirovtiiK. 

3 

Imliirrrriii 
to stav iliitiisi 
arc nil). 

.Sonicu liiii 
rriiic.'il am) 
disapprovini'. 

5 

Marked dis¬ 
approval of 
[ircsciit rcRime 
wiih explicit 
eriiicisms. 

6. Social firejcrencci; Jrsire fur ioUmJr. 

(IS.) 


1 

WnntB to Ijc 
conslanlly 
willi people; 
crnve.i com- 
panionsliip; 
avoids so\- 
itiiilc, 

2 

Pomcwhnl pre- 
(cr.'i lo be 
wiili Ollier 
|icii[)lc rnliicr 
tiinn alone. 

3 

UaN. no p»rii- 
ciilnr feelini; 
eilhcr for 
or .iKainM 
heiiiRwiili 
people. 

•1 

Hather prefers 
not tube wiili 
people but 
alone. 

5 

Kirmig-dlstasi? 
for being 
tviili people. 

7. "C/tifi on 

shouUlcr". (15,21,23,29.) 



1 

No tendciicj’ 
wliatcver to 
feel I'CSCllt- 

ment or |icr- 
Hccution or 
lieinK “ill 

2 

Very sliplil 
tendency in 
tlii.s clircC' 
lion. 

3 

Some bitlLT- 
iic.‘i!i and hos¬ 
tility lownni 
people re- 
spimsilile fur 
hiH life. 

+ 

Hatlioi- strniii' 
liincnicss 
and tiosili- 
ity. 

5 

\'L.ry .slmng 
])L’rscciilnry 
feelings; 
everyiiiie nut 
[II gel liiin. 


done liy". 
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S. Aiilagoiiisiii loiuard authority. (11, 12, IS, 22, 25.) 


1 

2 

3 

+ 

5 

No tendenc}' 

Very slight 

Some criti¬ 

Dciinitely 

Strong antag¬ 

whatever to 

tendency 

cism and lack 

confirmed 

onism toward 

combat, re¬ 

toward crit¬ 

of sympathy 

critical 

authority. 

sent, or 

ical attitude, 

with those in 

attitude. 


criticize 

but accepts 

authority' or 



authority. 

authority 

with discipli¬ 



either person¬ 

pliilosophical- 

nary tech¬ 



alized (par¬ 

ly- 

niques. 



ents, poJicc, 





probation 





oflicers, 





teachers, etc.) 





or in form of 





discipline, 





9. Reserve wlh /other. (22, 2+, 27.) 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Very great 

Considerable 

Average 

Sonic distance 

Very great 

intimacy with 

intimacy. 

closeness; no 

nod reserve 

reserve; told 

father; told 


tendency to 

in relation¬ 

liiin notliing; 

him every¬ 


confide, but 

ship. 

felt no free¬ 

thing; very 


no strain or 


dom or close¬ 

close rel.i- 


reserve. 


ness. 

tionship, 





10. AiUngojtism toward father. (22-27.) 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Very fond of 

Rather fond 

Indifferent. 

Inclined to 

Marked ho.s- 

father; 

of him. 


be critical 

tility. 

speaks of him 



and iipsyinpa- 


with marked 



thctic, 


affection, 





11. Reserve 

with mother. 

(22, 24, 27.) 



I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Very great 

Con.sicterable 

Average 

Some distance 

Very great 

intimacy with 

intiinacj'. 

closeness; no 

and reserve 

reserve; told 

motljer; told 


tendency to 

in relation¬ 

her nothing; 

her every¬ 


confide, but 

ship. 

felt no free¬ 

thing; very 


no strain or 


dom or close¬ 

close rela¬ 


reserve. 


ness. 

tionship. 





12, A/iloffouisin toward mother. (22-27.) 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Very fond of 

Rather fond 

Indifferent. 

Inclined to 

Marked lio.«- 

mother; 

of hep. 


bo critical 

tillty. 

speaks of her 



and unsympa¬ 


with marked 



thetic. 



affection. 
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13. I>issn/iijtirtiiin iiitfi nmijhit r.x/>rriniin- 

{3«.) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

Marked ilc- 

More hviiipa- 

.\vrraisi' ca-c 

Soiiir •>i ruin 

Complete lack 

vniion and 

iliy and itndei- 

.iiiil Mirress 

iimriial 

tif harmony 

liamiony. 

.si.iiidiiti' ihtiii 

ill ail}ii»l‘ 

iiial.'nljiKi' 

and 


.ivcriUtc. 

inrni. 

iiii'iit. 

syiiipaiUy. 

14, l)ijs/ilijfnilinii at»7A r/iilJn-n. fJS, 31.) 



J 

2 

J 

•1 

S 

Very emhu- 

I'akc' lively 

J.ikcH I'hil* 

T'olcralcs 

kesems tiiul 

siasde flhout 

(iridc and 

ilrcli; sti-ls 

(lii'in wiihiiiii 

tItsUkes 

clukUcti; 

idca.sure in 

nliinit well 

eothii'iasiii- 

. (hildrcn. 

devoted to 

them. 

with lliciii. 



them. 





IS. f.nfjti «/ fji/fflniijon aeiVA iJral. <28, 2Sa 

and h.J 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Wnuia for 

No Jtreat tcaiw 

W'jints to re¬ 

Wants •.■•'usid- 

Wants chihl's 

child plan of 

heiwcen Ids 

tain siiinc 

t rahic 

trainiuK to 

irniniut; and 

desires for 

citniciiis of 

< ha«t'ek ill 

I'f inaciic- 

life praC- 

child and Uis 

hin own 

child’s u|*- 

iilly npnesite 

licnlly iden¬ 

own uphritiiJ- 

(raininit and 

l*rUi«««u when 

of own In nil 

tical with 

iny. 

elhiutiate 

coinparini; it 

pardculnrs. 

hiKuwn. 


others. 

w ith own. 




Ai'im;ni»i.\ K 




h'EMS IN’ S»-U--*()KUINAKY-IJ)|:aJ. 'I’liST 

A Pelf Son Mttst Men 

1. He one at ilic richc'ti nicit in tin* 1^ S. 

2. Hend n roviiif^ life (nf nilveiiturt-). 

3. He ii imwcrfui b«\s 

4. He n poi>iilar liero 

5. Work on ‘I ranch nr fotin 

6. Dcvoic your life (n ficIpiiM: oilier^ 

7. Have n hin family 

8. Have pcaplc let you alone 

9. He n .social rclncincr 

10. Have a wife who depends on you for 

nvcrylliion 

11. He a hit'lily skilled worker 

12. He the kind of person cveryhndy' comes lo 

far advice 

13. He respunsilde for (he welfare of a lot 

of iicQ|ile 

14. He aide to (ix n machine so (Uai k will 

work 

H 

1. Clo all alone Ui ihc cotuUry 

2. Socod aw cveulnj; wUU oi\e <w two (rivnd». 

3. 7'flkc oul, a pirl from a slwjw 

4. Lisicn to nu educational lecture 
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5. Go on a party 

6. Go to a Socialist meeting 

7. Sit and think 

8. Rend 

9. Go to church 

10. See a good light 

11. Play a rcall}'' good joke on somchody 

12. Ploy cards with a good crowd 

13. Work puzzles by yourscH 

14. Go hiking alone 


Appendix G 


TABLE 20 

Meams and Standard Deviations of Distbidutions of Odd and Even Items 
IK Self-Ordinary-Ideal Test 


Difference 

scores 

Odd items 

Mean If 

Even items 

Mean it 

Dilferences 

Means ff 

Oiff. 

Means 

IT 

1. Self-ideal 
dilFerences 

5.73 

3.41 

S.27 

3.IS 

0.46 

0.23 

1.53 

0.85 

2. Self-average 
differences 

10.80 

4.52 

8.16 

4.29 

2.64 

0.23 

6,77 

0.66 

3. Ideal-average 
differences 

S.50 

4.26 

8.71 

3.93 

0,21 

0.33 

0,57 

l.OO 


It will be seen from the above that there is no significiint differ¬ 
ence between the means and the standard deviations of the odd 
and even items except in the case of the means of the Self-Average 
difference scores. Hence the application of tlie Spearman-Brown 
formula for calculating the rclinbilitj' of the wliole test is appro¬ 
priate, In the case of the Self-Average dift’crcnce scores, tlie esti¬ 
mate of reliability is probably too low, because the large difference 
betiveen the means indicates that this is probably not tlie best esti¬ 
mate of the leliabilitj' coefficient. 


Appendix H 

Superficial Ratings 

Based on direct observation during Interview 
I. J^^as^ulillity 

1 2 3 4 5 

Sissy Rather Average Quite Markedly 

elFeminnte masculine masculine 
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2, PJiyji'jiic 

1 

M 

3 

4 

5 

Very frnil 
nrtd iiiulcr- 

Kriilicr frail 

Avcrfigc 

Sturdy 

Strikingly 

robust 

wciglit 

3. Speech: cluriiy 




[ 

2 

3 

4 

S 

Very con- 
fiiNcd iiincic 
of siicccli; 

I’onr use of 
words 

Average 

<Mio<i and 
rather accu¬ 
rate elioice 
of words 

Excellent 

vocnlnilary; 

precise 

ohscurc 

4. Speech: tirliculfiUnea 




Very innriic- 

Laconic; 

Average 

^‘oluntccrs 

\^cry talka¬ 

iilntc; silent; 
(lidiciilty in 

brief replies 

atnoiiiK of 
speech 

iii/hrinaiiiin 

often 

tive 

cliciiiiiR rc< 
sponges 

i. Nenlneti 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Urikciniii; 
old, simhby 
clodics 

Careless, 

disorderly 

Kcul and 
clean . 

Rather 
pninstnking 
nlimil dress 

Fastidious 

C, Courtesy 

1 

2 

3 

•1 

5 

ly ritde 

Sninctiincs 

discourteous 

flood man* 
ncred 

(Vmricniis 

Klcgnnt 

7. Alertness 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Continunlly 
absorbed or 
preoccupied 

8. interest ( 

Frctpicnlly 

nbsirncted; 

sluggish 

in interview) 

(>nod (‘oiitnri 
with present 

bitllAlHIII 

U'idc-nwakc 

Keenly alive 
nr iiwnre 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Very uncon¬ 

Rarely 

UsiktI, aver¬ 

IfilcrcHl en'i- 

\^'idc and 

cerned, iii- 
dilTcrcnt, 
lacking in 

inicrcslcd 

age curiosity 

ly aroused 

lively spon- 
lancniis in¬ 
terest 

interest 

9, Frankness 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Mnrkcd 

Seldom 

Frank on 

Few topics 

\'cry frank; 

Sense of 
privacy; 
reuiatonce, 
evaa’ion 

speaks 

openly 

most inpicH 
(or 4>n snmc 
and not 
nilicrs) 

evaded 

o[)cn 
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10, Friendliness 


1 

2 

a 

4 

S 

Marked 

More resis¬ 

Norm^Uy . 

Quits 

Eager to 

hostility 

(luring 

interview 

11. Freedom 

tive and un¬ 
cooperative 
than average 

from suspicion 

friendly 

friendly; 
outgoing; 
enjoys intei- 
view 

please; tries 
to elicit ap¬ 
proval 

1 

2 

a 

4 

5 

Vciy dis¬ 

Needs reas¬ 

Normally 

Somewhat 

Extreme 

trustful 

12. Freedom 

surance 

from tension 

trustful 

more trustful 
than average 

trustfulness 

1 

2 

a 

4 

5 

Extremely 
tense; 
marked 
phyaiologl- 
cal signs of 
tension 

13. Freedom 

More tense Normal 
than average tension 

from restlesssiess 

Fairly 

relaxed 

Very relaxed 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Extreme 

Above aver¬ 

Normal 

Less active 

Extreme in¬ 

over-activity 
and restless¬ 
ness; no re¬ 
pose 

age in activ¬ 
ity; fidgets; 
moves a good 
deal 

activity 

than normal; 

movements 

sluggish 

activity; 

inert 

14. Poise 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Goes to 
pieces; very 
lacking in 
self-posses¬ 
sion 

15. Ease of 

Easily upset 

social contacts 

Average 

poise 

TJaiialjy self- 
controlled 

Very well- 
poised and 
calm 

1 

2 

a 

4 

5 

Exceptional- 

Easily em- 

Normally at 

Somewhat 

Exceptional¬ 

ly shy; obvi- barrnssed; 

ous acute slight dia- 

cliscomfort comfort in 

and with- presence of 

drawal from strangers 

people 

16. Cheerfulness 

ease 

stimulated 
by presence 
of people 

ly easy and 
quick social 
contacts 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

i^ery sombre 

Less happy 

Neither out¬ 

More cheer¬ 

Constant 

o: sod; dif¬ 

than aver¬ 

standingly 

ful and op¬ 

gaycty and 

ficult to eli¬ 

age ; pessi¬ 

sombre or 

timistic than 

over-opti¬ 

cit smile or 
laugh 

mistic 

gay 

average; 
light-hearted 

mism 
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CiHSiiTte I'svciini.m.Y moxoc.uaj'Hs 


17. f^moiiona! 
J 

fxprajit’encij 

2 

3 

4 

S 

Uxtircmcly 

hfore re¬ 

Normally 

More ex- 

Fxlrcmc 

reserved; 

served llvan 

expresMve 

prcsviYc ihan 

cmoiionol 

ciiioiicinally 

nvcrJiRc; 


nveraRc; 

expressive¬ 

inliililtcd 

avoittn enm- 



ness; much 


lional c*- 
prcsiioii 


ill f'xpriissiiin 
of aiiRcr, 
jo)', desires, 
elr. 

less inhildteil 
llian over- 

UKC 


AJ‘VJ-N1)JX I 

Fdixm 1-or Rrcohuinc. S4)ch>i.<«;il*.ai. Data 


'rruc Maine............. Alia«..... 

CliarRccI wilh crime nf... C'onvulctl of... 

Pica...... .. Jury... 

Race... Naiioiinliiy... 

Stains of [larenls. 

Falhcr's nccupnlloii. 

Arc . l)irlli<la(tf. Hiriliphire. Kcarcd hy. 

Came (0 If. S..To (’aliforiiia.’I’o J-. A. CVniiuy. 

Sclinol tjr.idc liiiished..... -.-. Arc. 

Use of iiiloxicniils.. Nun-olii-s... 

Occiipiuioii. Kiii|ilii>iiii‘lil Ki'ciird. 

Pi-cseiil ciiiploycr. ..... l,:isl employer.. 

Wlicn leniiiiiii’tcd. Wliy. l.tiiRlIi of. 

Married. Isl... 2iiil. 3rd. 

Divorced. Scpnruied. 

Cliildren.. ... Hoys. Uirls.. 

Dcpcmlcnis su|i]icii'ted Uy ilcfemluni .... 

l*rev'ioiis nrresi.s. 

Cn-dcfciidanis... l)is|io.<>inf)ii. 

Kmploynicnt nRc licRaii.-. 

Social AKcncic."!.-. . 

Home coiiililions (.■\) Well to do.... Ill) MotUialc. (U) I’oor,.., 

(D) Dcpcmlenl. (K) Ui-mcr. (F) Home 

Owner-... (O) Hurin)' Hoost.... (11) Ilinmicr.,,. 
(I) Transicni. 

How many and who compmc family. Di'pemlcnis. 

Type af house (A) Single. (W) llniiHc. (C!) Api. 

(I)) Hotel. (K) Room. (T) TrnusiciU,..... 

(Ci) Other. (H) Appeai'uiu'c. 

Socinl activilica. Yes. No. W'liai... 

Rcurcaliou clulia... Assn. 

Mililnry record.__ ••Vriiiy_ T*imc . Navy. .. Tltitu. 

Finniicinl Mo, eariiiiiR.s. Ollier iiironiL' Yes...... 

No. U'liai . 

Own Inniic Vc.s. Aililress. 

No.. 

AsHc-Hsed value. Tax. Mir. 
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Other real esitate Yes. 

No. 

29. Auto. Description.. License No, 

Owueil. Balance due. 


Appendix J 

Comparison^ with Large Unselected Group 


TABLE 21 
Educatidnai. Status 


Grade finished 

Un.seJected 

group 

(N.2213) 

Per cent 

Repeaters 
(N. 19) 

Per cent 

First 

offenders 

(N,26) 

Per cent 

6th or less 

0.3 

S.3 

0.0 

7 th 

l.l 

lO.S 

0-Q 

6th 

3.7 

15,8 

11.6 

9tli 

3.9 

10,5 

3.8 

10th 

6.4 

21.0 

27.0 

11th 

lO.S 

15.8 

23.1 

12lli 

34.1 

21.0 

34.6 

More than 12 

38.7 

0,0 

0.0 

Unaccounted for 

1.3 

0.0 

0,0 

Still ill school, 




full or part time 

14.6 

0.0 

0,0 

Average schooling 



(grade) 

12.3 

9.6 

10.6 


TABLE 32 



Marital Status 



Unselected 


First 


group 

Repeaters 

offenders 


Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Married 

12.9 

15.S 

19.2 

Separated or divorced 

0.6 

10.5 

7,7 


TABLE 23 



Dependents 



Unselected 


First 


group 

Repeaters 

ofTender.s 


Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Full Hepentlents (1 or mnie) 

19.7 

S.3 

3.S 

Partial (1 or more) 

16.4 

10,5 

15.4 

None 

63.9 

B4.Z 

60.9 
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TAin.K 2+ 
KMM.ov.MKKr Status 


Unpciecicil 


rirst 

Kroiip 

Kepcaicru 

ofFclidcrs 

I’cr rcili 

I’cr cciii 

Per cent 

Cininfully ciiiploycd, /iilf or 

part lime 

26.3 

30.8 

Unemployed riiul out of kMiooI 23.7 

73.7 

69.2 


r.AHKK 25 
M’keklv Tav 


Pny 

Uii.scIcciGcl 

Kroup 

Per eeiu 

Xcpenierfi 

Per cent 

First 
offenders 
Per cent 

No pay 

58.3 

0.0 

0.0 

$ 0- + 

l.b 

3.3 

0.0 

$5-9 

6.5 

5.3 

3.8 

$10- PF 

9.4 

26.3 

J9.2 

$15 - 19 

19.7 

26.3 

23.1 

$20 . 24 

13.0 

26.3 

34.6 

$2S - 34 

r>.h 

S.3 

11.6 

$3S - 4+ 

1.6 


3.8 

$+5 ■ S4 

0.<l 

0.0 

3.8 

$SS and nbove 

0.2 

S.3 

0.0 

Unknown 

2.7 

0.0 



11)0.0 

100.1 

99.9 
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TABLE 26 

Types of Occupatiom: Their Own and Fathers' 


Kind of ucciiputioii 

Unseiccted 
Per cent 
Own Father’s 

Repeaters 
Per cent 
Own Father’s 

First 

offenders 

Per cent 
Own Father's 

Semiprofessional worker 

3.2 

5.0 

10.5 

is.fi 

7.7 

7.7 

Mfinagcrin] worker 

0.3 

1.3 

0.0 

0.0 

0,0 

3.8 

Supervisory worker 

0.5 

1.9 

0.0 

10.5 

0.0 

3.B 

Commercial worker 

7.2 

8.8 

5.3 

0.0 

3,S 

3.8 

Clerical worker 

6.6 

6.2 

21.0 

10.s 

11,6 

0.0 

Building trades 

2.+ 

5.9 

10.5 

15.8 

0.0 

0.0 

Machine or related trades 

4.0 

4.6 

0.0 

21.0 

19,2 

27.0 

Printing trndes 

Transportation or 

1.3 

1.5 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

3.8 

commxinicaiion (skilled) 

1.1 

l.S 

5.3 

0,0 

0,0 

0,0 

Small farm owner or renter 
Manufacturing, mechanical. 

0.0 

0.4 

5.3 

S.l 

0.0 

0.0 

or production work 
Transportation or communica- 

9.7 

10.3 

0.0 

5,3 

7,7 

0,0 

tlon (semiskilled) 

1.1 

3.5 

0.0 

0.0 

15.4 

0.0 

Semiskilled owner or proprietor 

0.6 

3.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

3.8 

Personal service 

3.8 

6,0 

5.3 

0.0 

7.7 

11.6 

Farm share cropper 

0.0 

0.1 

0.0 

0,0 

0.0 

15.4 

Manual laborer (fjon-farm) 

+.5 

3.9 

36.S 

10.5 

27.0 

7.7 

Unknown 

1.9 

2.6 

0.0 

5,3 

0,0 

11.6 


48.2* 

66.6* 

100.0 

100.0 

100.1 

100.0 


*Only those occu^jationa are preseotetl fur the unaeleclcd group which 
nre represented also by same membera of our groups or their fathers. 
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I. THE FIEI.D OF RESEARCH AND THE PROBLEM 

Selection of the Problem 

The growth of interest in the study of child development find 
guLdance has made stvidents in this field more keenly aivaie of the 
importance of environmental factors, both obvious and subtle, in 
the developing personalities of children. Clinicians arc constantly 
observing also the amazing temperamental differences in nicmbers 
of a family ivho share an apparently similar general environment. 
The amount of research which has been and is constantly being 
produced on many phases of the nature-nurture problem is evidence 
of the recognized need of a better understanding of the potency of 
these complex forces in the molding and development of individuals. 
This investigation therefore was planned to study still further 
environmental influences on personality development in children 
by studying individuals whose inheritance is as similar as possible. 

The desirability of studying monozygotic twins as an approach 
to the problem of the effect of environmental influences on the 
developing of personality is obvious, since only by using such sub¬ 
jects can variability in the genotype be avoided. From increased 
knowledge of genetics, it is evident that while the heredity of 
monovular twins is never identical, still there is more likeness than 
in any other pair of organisms, the degree of similarity between 
them being greater than ordinarily found among siblings. Thus it 
may be assumed that hereditary' factors as causes of differences are 
reduced to a minimum and, therefore, the influence of environment 
may be studied more satisfactorily. While studies of Identical twins 
reared apart and foster siblings reared together in the same foster 
homes perhaps offer the most fruitful approaches to this problem, 
data on identical twins reared together contribute important sup¬ 
plementary evidence on the nature-nurture question. Plere the 
experimenter is not faced with the difficulties inherent in the first 
two types of investigation. In the interpretation of the data, hoiv- 
ever, one fact must be remembered: that the parts played by Jieredity 
and environment in the case of these twins arc inextricable, tlieir 
generic similarity producing a soci.al situation peculiar to them and 
in turn affecting personality' development in a manner different from 
that of diz.vgocic twins or siblings. These data, then, should furnish 
additional information, especially if subjected to quantit.ativc analysis, 
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tfj confiini or (}«* iilra of a lilt'll (Ioki'c’c of similarity in tlie 

iliri'ctinii of prr^^onnlfty ilrvvlopmriu of uvmovulnr twins, 

TIutc is uiuithcr (ii*M of i»v<>s|i(;a(ioii whidi nuiy he served by 
these data- -tlio (Icvclopinriil of more cflVi-tivc niclhods of persou- 
aliiy study. 'I'lie velutivrly insi^nifieaiu numlnM- of comparntive 
studies (if [UTsoiudity dcvcloimifur as ('oiii|ix(retl with studies of iotcl- 
Iccliial rfM'inlilances of iwins may iti'rliaps lie afinijiitial for hy the 
fuiulauu'iual dilTunhies itilten'iiv in tin* tiunnlitalivp approach to 
the study of pt-rstuiality, and tln-ic has hceii a rather widespread 
dissatis/;icti(»n wifli ilie aloiiiUlic a{»(ir'oach. Allport (1), 

Vernon (d), ^V^lls (V7), and oilu'r.s have calli'd iittrntiun to the 
inciVcctivcness of the (inuntttaiive type of pei'Minality test used so 
wulrdy in this eoiiiUiy in ihrowinc liplil nii tln^ unit personality and 
liave indicated ilie need ft»r rlir inclusion, also, of the qualitative 
ujiproach to perwinidity study which is nuirt' characteristic of 
ICuropcan rcsoarcli. 

OkHUKAI. l’l.AK 

In a preliminary investigation two types of apjiroacli to the study 
of temperamental dirfevences werr used. An analysis was made of 
tlie personality responses of 2f) pairs of twins on half a dozen or 
mare of [he .slaiidardi/.eil incasnirs. With llir c.vceiition of the 
Riirschach and samples of Iv.iiuiwvilinj’. the te-.t.s were of the iihjcctivc 
pencil atid paper variety, A consideration of the data indicated 
certain fiimhimcncil di.ssatisfactioos with tin* ohA't^dve type of test: 
(IHTevciKi's due to the ugi? factor had heini disvenavded in the build- 
iofi tip of norms; children lacked interest in the ncco.ssary procedure; 
no opportunity was afforded for (fhsorvalion of the children, In 
short, the so-called nhjcciivc tests and questionnaires nicnsuring 
isolated traits were relatively inefleciive, in revealintJ: hy mcuus of 
their i|iiaiicitativc .scores any iindci.standirif; of the inner core of the 
subject’s personality. 

CuoicR ov 'niii Instrument 

In the attempt to compare similarities and differences in the unitary 
personality constellations of the two nieinhevs of a juiir of twins, 
the cxpci'imcnter was inipresscd .stront'lv witli llie insight affortleil 
into the personality make-up of children hy means (»f die iiu.alitutivc 
intensive analysis of the Rorschach technique. 
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This method of personality diagnosis is a type of free association 
test, in wliich 10 symmetrical ink blots (some in colors) are pre- 
sentecl as stimuli and the subject is requested to tell what the blot 
suggests to him. Each response is then scored according to three 
classifications: (a) mode of apperception which includes the sub¬ 
ject’s response to the blot as a whole, to details, etc.; (i) quality of 
the response, i.c., color, movement, or form; (c) content of the 
response and its originality or cammonality. The responses are 
recorded in a psychogramm which furnishes a sclicmatic picture of 
the total pei'sonalit)^ make-up of the subject. Discussing these 
categories, Hertz says: 

Hoj'schnch claimed that his test factors pointed to certain 
psychological processes and that definite S3’i7iptomatic values 
could be credited according to their frequency, sequence, and 
reciprocal relationships. . . . The interpretation of the psycho- 
gramin depended not so much on the single lest factors as 
upon the interrelated and combined factais. These latter 
reflected the intelligence and affectivity of the individu.'il. 

Thus the Ink-blot Test could probe the total personality, 
revealing intellcctiinl and non-intellectual traits and tlic recipro¬ 
cal influence of one upon the other. Traits such as emotional 
stability and instability, adaptability, stereotypy, originality 
of thinking and of living, and others might be brought to 
light and studied in terms of die whole pevsouality. Person¬ 
ality types (Erlebnistypcn) might be difTci'entlatcd as to the 
degree of introversive and extratensivc traits present; the 
introversive, the estratensive, the ambicqual, the constricted, 
and the dilated, These types would have dificrent character¬ 
istics in respect to affective qualities, intelligence, psycho- 
pathological correlates, imagery, mobility and expressive 
iiiovenieiics, interests uiid potential talents, occupational, and 
artistic tendencies and philosophy of life (32, p. 35). 

TJie diffeieiice between the Rorschach test and the oi'dinary 
psi'cliomctfic tc.st should be pointed out to tlie reader unfamiliar 
with the Rorscliach method of psycliodiagnosis. Adequate norms 
and data on the reliability and validity of the instrument are lacking. 
Vernon points out that 

its aim is a qualitative one, namely, to aid the clinician In 
obtaining a scUemalized intuition into the total personality of 
his subject or patient. To apply' statistical standards to each 
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.icparnlt! scnrc i<t uit.iniiiii) iiliicc l)ic ligiiincancc of .such a score 
ia tlccmcd in lie <lcia‘mlciil mi ihc whsile «if lUc l's>'cl\»Kvamm; 
in Ollier ivortln ilie resiilM nf ilic lost mu^^ lie imcrprciecl in 
(lie Ii'kIii of llic "fonii of (lie suhjeers iiersotialiiy. 

Iliilicrin, tlicTffiirc. tlic valiilnimii of tlic lesi hns lircn Inrf^cly 
.snlijcriivc, rnii^lMm^ of vcrltnl roiiijinriMiiii liclwcuii unse 
hUMlicN nf (lie Kubjin't^ letitl iliav^iootCH liaxvif on ilicir Ink-blot 
jisyr]i(i{'rn>niiiH. Its liackxroiiiKl ticn in ilio lypolnt;)' of Jiing, 
JnciiM'li, aiul Krehcloiior railicr ihnn in ilic iiHycliomctry of 
Thnrnilike, ‘1‘ermau, and May. Ami iis appareiu failure to 
conform lo llic ohjeclivc ntamlnnls of prcuent-dny (c.ilinr^ can 
only he coiuprclicmUd in terms of iliiit fuiulamenial tUlfcccncc 
of liatk/rrouiui |72^ p. 90). 

Rursclincli licnivn iiivcstiK«t*(»« (»f tin* »>f ink-lilot tcclmitiue 
in clinicdl dinjinosis tn 1011, Vernon iiuliciUc:^ tliat, with one cx* 
ccjition, previous NS-ork with »nk-hlms carvin! on hy investigators 
sue)] ns }linct, Dcnrlmrn, anil AVhipple, had little inniicncc on the 
Rorscluich mcihoil. 'I'he exception Rorscliach’s “ICrfiissuiiRstypus'' 
or type of aiiiicrccpthur which reseinhlc-* the .-^yntheifc v. analytic or 
subjective v. objective types of response as desciibcil by Slinrp, 
Whipple, Hartlctt, uiid others (72, p. 911). '('here is u rcsciuhUiicc 
between the Rorschncli niellnnl and iiotli Jiinn'?* I'ree Association 
tccliniiiuc utul hVeud's dream analysis. 

In both tests s)wnlaiicuus rvspmiscs or assonaiioii^ :tre oh' 
laiiicd, to ink'lilot Ktininli in one, to vcHm! hiiniuH in the oihcr. 
lUidi, dicrcforo, yield a kind of enisvsceiiuunl ideliire uf the 
intclIccUial iind uflcct'ivc life of ilic individual wliicli cnniioc 
readily he cxpicssutl in lerimi of luiiiicnVai .srorcs, hut lit heuer 
trenlcd eliiucnlly ami (72, y. 90). 

The scuriiiff of the rc.spnnsc for drijji'njtlity in the Rorsclincli 
method is similar to thsit of the scoring (or imlividvudity in the Kciu- 
Rosnnoff free association U’chniiiuc, Vernon continues witli the 
sus^cstion that 

the Jiik-iilot iiiaicrial is hiipvrior Mi verbal xiitiuili since 
responses (o die luUcr arc InrKcly ilctcriiiiiicd (iy verhni hahils 
which enu have hut little ilinKnostic value. 'I'he ink-hluis arc 
conipnrniively free from cinivciKiiiiial mennini's, and the ie:n 
enn lie npiilicd ccpmlly well iti pvrsuiis uf almnsi. any ai;e, and 
nny nniinnaliiy, irrespective of IniiKiint'c iactor.s (72, ]», 90), 
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After experimenting with a large number of blots, Rorschach 
selected 10 test plates upon which he based his diagnosis of per¬ 
sonality. Preliminary experimentation indicated that certain pat¬ 
terns of response were typical of various clinical types. In 1921 
he published his nioiiograph in which lie presented a description of 
the test, the scoring method, and the results of the application of 
the test to 405 subjects, 117 of wliom were normals and 288 of 

whom were mental patients. Although his death came soon after 
the publication of Jiis results, some further developments based on 
Rorschach data have been reported by Oberholzcr (62). 

Since that time the test has been widely used in Europe as a 
diagnostic aid in psychiatry. Although less well known in this 
country, the method has been used with good results by Keck (5-9), 
Levy (42), Wells (77), Hertz (31-33), and others. Many 
clinicians •who have used the test feel that in spite of the deficiencies 
of the method, tlie technique affords a combination of psyclioinetry 
and observation and gives also a desirable balance of qualitative and 
quantitative approaches in the investigation of personality. Beck, 
who is probably the best known advocate of tlie Rorschach test in 
this country, writes that “with tlie exception of tliis one approach, 
there is no method which is ambitious and audacious enough to 
attempt the diagnosis, by the same instrument, of intellectual anti 
affective forces of the individual and of their mutual interaction in 
producing overtly manifested behavior (5, p. 361). 

Final Plan Adopted 

The d-rtta furnished by the Roiscbach protocols suggested two 
fields of research', first, the investigation of similarities and dis¬ 
similarities in the tempo and direction of personality development 
in identical twins; and second, a methodological study of the 
reliability ' of the Rorschach technique. The first problem was 
attacked in two ways: («) througli the use of qualitative differential 
analyses of the protocols which arc presented in Section V; (A) 
through quantitative study of the degree of similarity in the per- 
sonaljtie.s of these twins as revealed bj' the Rorschach test and 
determined by means of the method of correct matchings. 

The second problem involved a further analysis of these data by 
the matching method to meet the need for further investigation of 
the reliability of the Rorschach method. 
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ii'i \v;is iIh* r\pi‘n'n)i‘ntal inslrument 

ill tlih sHuIr nf !?■' alnm-'i »iiii»iii<‘ diarariiTisiic of affording 

a means of snidyiii^ ilic iiiU'j'.ratfil iwyclui-biologicnl 

(jr^nni/alinii (if llii* anil Iiiav In- lniu*linn> in his laiviroiimcnt, 

'I'lic tlc'(ec(s iiilicrcrit in lliis (i-si medind huvr nut hren ilisrcj;ai'dcil 
in this stmly. Oni' has only li» winh ilu* instnimi'ni lo discover 
its many .sluiriconiinus. in Ills I'l-iifn* of l(i»rsrliai:li icscarcli, 

ilisevisM's tins inmit. 

Till' (li'llrieiii'ics nf (tie HitiM'liarli iiik-liha nii'tliml ns n (i.syc)io- 
inciric lest tiavc tic'eii aiii(i)v <li'iiitiiioir:u<'<h in iiariinilnr the 
niiccrttilmios and sul»j«'itlviiy nt it«i ■fnifliiK, ilio lack of aJe- 
<|Miitc' mini)'', |>(ittr rclta(>i(i(v, cuul alninst v«ttt|ilc(c iiliseiicc id 
scicniilknlly cnurnltnl valiilati»ii. Vet 1 vaimni aKtcc that 
llu'so (lentiutaiuK sltmtid li-ail m its rrii-rtion liv iiivusiiiiinoTS 
ill ilic ni'lil <if pcruoiiality. 'I'livy are inlirn-ni in ilic Ocrinnn 
Aiiprnacli in (iKyclinMliattitnsii, ainl i lu’lirvt- ilinl ilic [iNyrlin* 
lot'Iciil tester vruiilil tt>n» l*y niicni|Miin' in ini’orpnralc 
Hdiuuiluni' (if (liiT (Kiiat nf view in IiIh nvcr'olijcctivc and 
iircihniiiiiaiiily Matisdcal tiudinik. ftp (<t u«\v ukciuiUh (ii de¬ 
velop ilirci t tiisu of prrstmuliiy, imalnKims in tvMs i>f scholastic 
niiil industrial nptiuidi's, have nni hi-tni piinliailarly snrresshil. 

And I aiii mialilc to faii to mind any nlhvr lest of pcrMUialily 
or tcin(ieruincii(i() trails svhieh irll me ns luneh aiiiiiji my .siili- 
jceis in so slum a lime as dues iV KorM-haeU test. There Ls 
no a princl rciisuit why (ho iiiiuiiiiiaiiv c. ami tiiuiliiutivo view- 
IKiiiilH sinuild ho irrccoiw’ilaldc. . . . (t would sci’iii, therefore, 
worthwhile to dlvcri some of Ihc cmctR)’ ^Yhich is heioR ex¬ 
pended oil artiiiidal icsls i>f ehariM-UT and pcr.snmilii.Y inin the 
Rorschach mcihnd (7>, p. 

AUlunij'li die small mimhcr uf ojisos Imiiis the cimvliisiveiioss of 
the fiiuliiius, it is hopi'il that this sliiily will jiavn iivo main results. 
It should cmitiiluitc Ui die kiu»wU‘ili:c of die extent to wlilcli ctiviron- 
mcntal factors modify die personiility development of iin imlividual, 
as seen in the detircir of similarity in identical twins, It slmiild also 
aid ill the ilcvcloiimcnt of the Knrioihiidi test itself as :t iiuirc useful 
clinical tool for the study of the dynuiiiic per.Minaliiy liy determining 
more conclusivelj' tile rolialiility of the insirumeiu. 



II. A SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS INVESTIGATIONS 
A. Recrnt Personality Studies of Twins 

Suinman'cs of the investigations of twins wliicli have .appeared in 
the literature in the past few years indicate that although tlieie 
have been many researches dealing with the physical and intellectual 
resemblances between twins, until recently comparatively little at¬ 
tention has been paid by experimenters to simi'iarities and differences 
in personality development. The major investigations of the intel¬ 
lectual resemblances of twins have been adequately summarized by 
Schwesinger (66). The important studies dealing with biological 
factors, mental traits, and abnormalities of identical and fraternal 
twins have been reported by Gescll (28). The literature with some 
reference to personality development has been reviewed by Rex- 
road (59) and Mason (46). 

No attempt will be made here to present a survey of the rapidly 
jjicjcasing number of studic.s being carried on both in this coiuitry 
and in Europe as a result of the recognition of the value of the 
identical twin technique as an approach to an understanding of tlie 
nature-nurture problem. One of the most recent examples is the 
intensive study of the Dionne quintuplets by Blatz, ei al. (Hff). A 
bibliography of the literature dealing with temperamental differences 
in twins would include studies of two types; first, those involving 
the use of tests and other objective measums of personality and, 
second, those employing qiiestionnairej!, observations, interviews, and 
case histories; whose findings are expressed in quantitative terms and 
intei'preted in the light of the method employed. In Table 1 selected 
representative investigations of both types are presented, 

In some studies, the small number of cases and in others the 
inadequacy of the techniques employed limit the value of the findings. 
In the statistical studies measures of personality have been confined 
to a few pencil and paper tests whose validity has not yet been defi¬ 
nitely established. In many of the qualitative studies tlie investigators 
have failed to produce conclusive evidence as to the inonozygosity of 
the twins. These limitations force the reader to regard many of the 
conclusions as tentative. 

Keeping in mind, then, the limited knowledge of the biological 
basis of twinning and the inadequacy of the measuring instruments, 
a survey of the studies revealed this important general conclusion; 
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TAm.F. 1 

iN-VRSnOATInN'S OK I'fcBbliN-AI-JrV DhVemi'JtteNr in IdKMTIC/L ANO FRATERSAr 
I’arl 1 . Similes KiiiiilMviiiK Perionolhy Tcsig 


Avilhor 

Dale 

of 

Bliiily 

NiiniUer 

Ilf 

Sul>)cr.is pairs 

Ihsknimcntg used 

llnkwin 

1931 

IdcutirAl twins 
I'carcii tiiRclIicr 

23 

Wnodworlli Mnihews Piycho- 
neiirniic liiveiuory; Downey 
WiH-Tcinpcraincm I'eii 

Briiulc 

1931 

Ounilrtipleln renred 
int'fiiher 

1 

leniian Mnsciilinily Femininity 
Ttfat; Tcnimn Inicrcst Blank 

Carter 

1932 

Jitcniical and fra* 
lernal twins 
reared loHctlicr 

120 

Sironi; Vncatiunnl Interest Blank 

Carter 

1933 

Like and unlike* 
scxcd twills 
reared (n* 


licrnrciitcr Personality InKcn' 



RClIier 

UJ 


Carier 

1932 

Idcmirol iwiiw 
renred (needier 
niic 

jiAir uf Siamese 
IVYUlsl 

4 

SiruiiK Viivniioiial Interest 
Ulaiik; 'rtriiinn Mnscullnlty 
Femininity Test; Welsen 
'f'estof ruirmliidcdnesHiDow* 
iicy Will-TcmpcrHincrtt Test; 
Mernreuter PersunuUly Inven* 
lory; Kciu*RosaiioII Free As* 
sncUlioii 'test 

M.I 

Curler 

toil 

Mature ideiiiicnl 
IwiiiH reared 
mwotliev for 
ihe drsi 2(l 
years «f life 

1 

StrimK Vncntional In'ieresi 
IMnnk; Wnlsiiii Test of Fair* 
mmdedness; A ModiKcatlon 
ufViiclker OveraiaicmcntTest 

lloizingci 

V929 

Identical nnd like 
seated fralcinnis 
reared tOKClhcr 

Sft 

52 

Wuodwonh Mnllicws Psycha- 
wtwrolit; InvcnVoiyi ■Dowrisy 
\ViU*T‘cmnernmciit Test 

Koch 

1927 

Siamese twins 

1 

I’rrssey X-0 T'est; Downey 
Will - Tcinpernmniit Test; 
Keni-Unsniinlf Ficc Aasucia- 





lion Test 

Milllcr 

1925 

Ideiiiicnl twins 
reared apart 

1 

Prcsscy X-0 Testj Downey 
Will - Teinpcrnmcnt Test! 
Kciit-UosniioiT Free Aaiocia* 
tion Test 

Ncwninn 

1929 

1930 

1932 

1933 

Idttimcnl iwim 
reared apm'i 

1(1 

Downey Will-Teinpcrament 

'rest; Prcsscy X-0 Test; 
Kciit-Rosaiinff Free Associa¬ 
tion 'I'csl; Wijodworlli Ma- 
theivs I’syclnineiirolic Inven- 





torv 

Snuflck 

1931 

Ideitlieal twin« 
reared apart 

1 

Allport A-S Itonoiinn Study; 
licrnrciitcr Personnliiy In' 
veiitory; PrcHsey X-0 Test; 
Ncymnn-Kohl.slctlt Test; Bur* 
schncli Ink'Hlol Test 
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TABLE 1 (coniiMiiec^) 

Part 2. Studies Employing Questionnaires, Interviews, Csvse Histories, 

Observations 

Dntc Numbei' 

of of 

Author study Siibjecia pairs Instruments used 


Butts 

1930 

Female triplets 
reared together 

1 

Observation and case histories 

V. Bracken 

193+ 

Identical and 
fraternal twins 
reared together 

27 

Interview, free observation and 
experiments 

Day 

1932 

Identical and 
fraternal twins 
reared together 

BO 

Interviews with parents 

Gallon 

1875 

Like and unlike- 
sexed twins 
reared together 

55 

Questionnaire method 

Gesell 

and 

Thompson 

1929 

Identical twins 
reared together 

1 

Observation 

Lange 

1930 

Identical and 
fraternal twins 
reared together 

30 

Case histories 

Lottlg 

1931 

Identical and 
fraternal twins 
reared togethei 

30 

Observation 

Mason 

1934 

Identical and 
fraternal twins 
reared together 

4 

Behavior rating chart 

Newell 

1930 

Surviving pair 
of set of iden¬ 
tical triplets 
reared together 

1 

Wickman Self Rating Chart 

McGraw 

1935 

Identical twins 
reared together 

1 

Observation 

White 

1932 

Identical nnd 
fraternat twins 
reared together 

2<i 

Questionnaires, observation and 
interview 

Blatz 

1937 

Female identical 
quintuplets 
reared together 

1 

Observation 
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c.i.xKnc I'Svcuof-nciY monographs 


tli!it tlic rc'scmlilaiKi’ nf iilentiL'a! ajid (ratcrnnl twins is very mucli 
prcnicr in jiliysicril anti intcllrctnal traits than in diaractcr and 
tcniperanient. 

Ji, S’J'Ui)ii:s <ii- IniiN'iicAi. 'J'\vin.s iiy Mi'ans or rini Rorschach 

'ri:.ST 

Hincf tin*. Rtn'seharh tvehoiiiup \v.\<. hern clii>8n\ as tl^c instruincnt 
(nr mraswivn^ tUftVvfttvivs \s{ isvins in tins investigntien 

the anihnr will ilirtTt this nt>\v to lliosr studies employing 

the co-twin or similar iecliiiit|iR's in the sind.y of similarities and 
dilferciiL-es in personality develtipnient as shown l)y tliis test. There 
arc .several ncncral surveys of the extensive tlicoreticnl and experi¬ 
mental iiteratuie. Vernon (72, 7.1, 74), Heck (9), and Plcrtz 
(31, .13) have coniributed stiinniarles of the literature and detailed 
(icscnptions of the adminisirntion, scon’iij;, and Interpretation of the 
responses. 

I. 7'hc 'I'lir majorliy of die still itisiiinificaiit mimbcr 

of .sludic.s of this nature Iiave hern cnniVd on l>y Kuropcan invcstlgA- 
tors, lllculer luis puldlsheil several rcnoils <»f Ills use of the Rorschach 
test in tire stuily <if the r<4ative. effects of heredity and environment. He 
inveatiguted the i>syclHH‘rm«ms of 75 pairs of sisters and 610 pairs 
ot non-sisli'Vs to determine ihe anmuni of rej-einhlanve (13). There 
WHS in no case mme than tliree veais’ iHfierenve In the apes of the 
two memhers of any pair. He reports an avernno resemhiance he- 
tween jiair.s of sisters of 60.7 per cent on all eati'Horiis and of 50 
per cent in non-.sildinp: pains. 'Plie answers of hrotliers and sisters 
were identical four times as often as in the cases of nori-hrothcrs or 
sisters. Me cnncliules that ilie niiniher of similai answers piven by 
the foriiier could not he sitlrihutcd to chance ;ind tlierefore must 
be due to family inilucnce. 

Hleulcr finds evidence for the fact that this similarity is due to 
hcrcility and not to environment in .several diflerent lype.s of studies: 
investitfations of ffioups of .subjects in which each subject was judged 
to have a similar environment, investit'ulhms of brothers and sisters 
ill orpluuuij'cs, iiivestiKutitins of hrotliers and sisters who have grown 
up in dirEcvcnt environmeiUs, and mvestiKatious <if iliffcrenc types of 
twins (12). Ilis resnUs led 1«m to concUide that 

die siiiiilnrilic.s hctvvccn brollicrii and Histcr<i ns Hlimvn in llie 
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Tlorschnch records are mainly due to heredity. Although wc 
still remain ignorant as to lyhether and to whnt extent heredity 
influences the groups of qualities selected for purposes of study, 

\vc have good reason to believe that Its inlliiencc can be traced 
to the smallest reaction. 

This investigator emphasizes the error of attempting to distinguish 
so sharply between the intellectual and emotional functions, every 
reaction being the re.sult of both intellectual nncl affective readiness, 
neither of whicli occur in isolation. 

O. V. Vcrscluier analyzed the same factors of tlie Rorschach 
protocols of 23 pairs of identical and the same number of fraternal 
twins. He concluded that the resemblances were greater in the 
monovular than in the biovular group (75, 76). 

Koehn reports the use of some of the Rorschacli blots in studying 
twins hut gives no results, stating in a footnote that he did not 
consider this necessary since O. v. Versclnier and his collahoratnrs 
in the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute for Anthropology in llcrlin- 
Dahlem had used the test with good results in twins and heredity 
research (40). 

Saudek studied a British pair of male identical twins, Ronald 
and Denis, 20 years of age, who had been reared in different homes 
since the age of one month. The Rorschach test was one of tlie 
several personality tests employed to study differences in personality 
make-up, the others being of a more objective nature. On this test 
no temperamental differences were observed (65). 

2. 'The Kerr Stii/fy. "Recently, Ken’ studied temperamental 
differences in different, tj’pes of twins and the reliability of the 
test (36). Her data do not substantiate the results of v. Vevsehuer 
that the anaount of resemblance in identical twins was greater than 
in fratcrnals. The resemblances in whole responses, percentage of 
popular answers, kinesthcllc responses, number of identical answers, 
and “Erlebnistypus” in 28 paire of identical twins were not statis¬ 
tically greater than in 87 pairs of fraternal twins, Sex does not 
seem to influence the psychological type. The intcr-twin correla¬ 
tions proved to be very low; the coefficient of conclation for the 
category of whole answers, 0.016±0.019; for popular answer per¬ 
centage, 0.016i0.092. She concluded that tlie low order of simi¬ 
larity of identic.al twins as evidenced by the correlation coefficients 
and. the small difference in the order of similarity for different types 
of twins 
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BLit:;Kcsi!i Hint die (I^^TcrenL‘e iiicafliircit by ihc ics[ is not ex< 
clvinivcly Uhc hi kchcIiC ci|tiipincn( U«it nriscs from Ihc inter- 
action of tciiipuinmciits of inilivitlnals of siitiihr genetic 
catistitaiicm. 'I'liis scema t« jirovidc a rounhlv riualiiaiivc basis 
fur the cfliiccrii known ns proitst ()r<, ]•. 59), 

Tilt! results confiriu licr liy(»oll»CM*s ilint “iwiiis of citlicr tyiic have so 
much in common tliat they mi)»ht iriul Ui hrconic unlike tempera¬ 
mentally as conscious or unconscious protest.” 

Vernon calls aticnthm to ilic fact that ilic marked discrepancies 
in the vcsnlts of various investiKutioiis cun he easily understood if 
tlic reader considers the defects inherent in t)ic Korschach methoti 
as nn instrvjineut for larjic scale statistical research—for example, 
the variations In senrintt due to the part played by tlic subjective 
judgment of the various investigators, inadenuate reliability, rapport 
with the subject and the hitter’s mood at the nioment (69), 

C. TiiiJ Uni.iAnM.iTv oi- ti/k RonsciiACJi Test 

There has been relatively little research on tlic jclmhillty of this 
test. Several Invcstiijatorji—Ik’lm-Kschenburg (10)j Wcitham and 
Uleulcr (78), mid Mira (50)—state that the instnimciit is reliable 
hut present no statistical evidence to Mipport their contention. 

1. The Vevnnn Study. Using the split-half rdiahiltty mctliodj Ver¬ 
non tabulated tlic nuinher of responses in each category in terms of 
percentage for three groups <if suhiecis. 'riic average correlations 
of tlic tlircc groups on tlic various Rorschach categories ranged from 
0.33 for 'Tovm -j- Percentage” to 0.74 for "percentage of whole 
answers.” The correlation for tlie total nuinher of answers w.is 
0.91 (73, p. 18+). 

He concluded tliat if an alternative form were nvniltible niid 
given to tlic subjects, the avcr.agc total number of responses on the 
second performance might he approxiuiatcly the same, hut the scores 
on the different categories miglit be very different since the average 
reliability was only 0.54. Vernon attributes the poor results in parr 
to the subjectivity of the scoring and in part to the sliortness of 
the test. He points out, also, that "the wclhod of intcr-conelating 
the scores on tlic separate catcg(iric.s i.s, admittedly, an unf.air one, 
and it is particularly inappropriate because onlinavy correlation 
methods always assume nntaial freciucncy distrihutioii, while Meltzer 
has sliown that none of the separate Rorschach scores conform to 
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this t3'pc of clisti'ibution" (69, p. 3). His results do not conrirm 
those of Rorschach in. regard to the interrelation of the various 
categories. Vernon concludes that “if the test is to be regarded as 
a test at all or if it claims any objective validity it must in the future 
be modified in such a way that the reliabilities of the cliief categories 
of response may achieve a level of at least 0.70 to 0.80“ (73, p. 184). 

In the study by Kerr, referred to previously, a group of 50 cliil- 
dreu were retested after a twelve-month period. This experimenter 
reports correlations ranging from ,001±0.13 to 0.74^:0,06 on the 
various categories (36). These data confirm those of Vernon show¬ 
ing that tJie results of the second performance may be very differ¬ 
ent from those obtained on the initial test. The test appears to 
be reliable for “banal percentage” and the number of "whole an¬ 
swers" and fairly so for “animal percentage*’ and "kinesthetic re¬ 
sponses." Kerr suggests that these criteria (witli the c.xception of 
banal percentage) may "measure mood or attitude and not tempera¬ 
ment" (36, p. 58). 

Hertz, on the other hand, reports coefficients of reliability rang¬ 
ing from .6 to .9 based on the corrected split-half method and at¬ 
tributes these to improved standardization of procedure and scoring. 
Pier data confirm some of the interrelationships between the cate¬ 
gories claimed by Rorschach (31). Vernon, whose results do not 
substantiate those of Hertz, suggests tliat Hertz’s improved stand¬ 
ardization of procedure may not be wholly responsible for these 
larger correlations. The greater heterogeneity of her group and 
her use of odd and even series, as opposed to his use of equivalent 
series, might be responsible for the divergent results. 

With the exception of the results of Hertz, evidence seems to 
indicate that the relutbilily of the test has not been established. 

D. Influence op Aoe on the Rorschach Scores 

In view of the fact that the influences of age on the Rorschach 
scores must be considered in the interpretations of the data in this 
study, a brief summary of the experimental literature on this phase 
of the method is presented. 

Several sets of norms for children between the ages of 10 and 
16 have been published. A presentation of these data may be seen 
in the two reviews of Rorschach research by Vernon (69, 72-74). 
This writer points out the difficultj' of comparing the results of 
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‘sUi(li<’s tlulilrcii willi Uin->c* ol lirCHUsc <if the lack ol figmes 
for t)ic laticr i'r(iu[). lie (.‘oncliulrs that 

(in tiic whdic r>iil<lrcn Arciii in kO'C n smaller proixut'ion of 
wlidlc rcft|i<iU'ic<i, a lower P -h 7'' a luKlicr auimni (icr cent. 
Uiiiloiiliicilly i)it' iiiiiiiltcr iif movniicni rciinMisns niiil ui n lesser 
extent llic sum of cnlnr rc^tMilMCs h lower in iMUIrcit tiinn in 
odulis. Hiirsi'iiarli statrx Ihiil childrrii nre, in j'ciicra), niiibi- 
t,4iial ill "I'.rlclnust.Yju*’'" 5 *!'•: cvWciicc ii«im5 to llicir being 

inainiy r'liarliirite witli a sliKtii iiirliii.'iiioii in exlrnlcnslon 
{73, p. 108). 

Hclm-l'lsclicnluirg siudictl a <*1 2(W Zurich schonl children 
between ilic {ifri's of 1,1 am) 15. lie pulnis out an increase in llie 
ntiniher of wlmlo rr.tftomes :inil »« antl>ii'i]uultty (72) and a dccrcnsc 
lu ttniinal pcrcciutii'c utui small tli'tail'; (/7</) «t the age of 14 over 
tlint of l.l jiiul 1,5, liiit (he itdiabllidcs of iluisn (llfforericcs arc net 
siihatunliiucil (10), 

liicpfc's iKiruis, which arc hasctl tin die stvuly ttf 120 luiys between 
Hie afjes of 10 anil 10 who h.at) Iwcii tlivlilcd inio three groups on 
the basis of tltcir school aRc-grutle, slimv no rdiaWc clianRc “with 
iige. However, Hk'I'c is an increase in ‘'furm peiceiuagc and die 
iiunil)eroi vci}'' dclails, :iii<l a niailceil decrease in color reaction 
with age aiul :« coanntive trend in tlie older hoys (43). 

Loosli-Usto.ri (44) tested (id hoys, ages 1(1 lo 12, 21 hoys in each 
age group. Her results do n<it confirm those <»f Lik'iife. Her data 
indicate tliat the number of whole re.spnnses increase, anil the number 
of first grade details and iHijuihir i>crcentag<* tiecrease with an iiicrcasc 
in iigc. Site "even considers .'inihie«|iianty or iiitniversivcness to be 
abnormal in children," since among her one Inimlvcil and forty-eight 
subjects uiily orphans and jivobU’in cases gave iippicciahlc niunbcrs 
of movement responses (7.3, [». 198). 

Mim (50) sttulied 112 children, ages 14 to IG, nnil cl.ainis results 
which coiiltrm tlussc of the first two cxjicrimcntcrs. 

lilcUzcr, in )iis study of 04 American cliihhcn wlio stuttered, 
states that cxtratcnsivencss increases wilii age, but iii.s results do not 
confirm this conclusion hut indicate rather the opposite trend (49)- 

Kerr tested 4IH normal Kiiglisli children from seven to sixteen 
years of age, and licr rc.sulls slime a decrease in extratensiveness witli 
increase in age as well as an increase ui whole, movetnent and 
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nnatomical responses nnd nniinnl percentage (10 to 16 years of 
age) (36). 

Dubitschcr reports a marked decrease in cxtratensivene.ss between 
the ages of 10 and 11, and an increase in constriction and stereotypy; 
between 11 and 12, evidence of increased impressionability and inner 
activity, the development of greater combinntorinl ability and evi¬ 
dence of some dilation; between II and 13, a continuation of all 
these developments and in addition an increase in originality and 
phantasy but little contact with surrounding and evidence of con¬ 
scious opposition; from 13 to 14, a decrease in phantasy and lability 
but still labile and impulsive emotionally with an inclination to 
introversivencss. However, the number of subjects in his stud}’ 
is too small to furnish reliable age group differences (25). 




III. CRITERIA UPON WHICH THE CHOICE OF THE 
IDENTICAL TWINS WAS BASED 

Since tlic study was to be of an. intensive qualitative nature witli re¬ 
sults based upon a relatively small number of cases, the reliabiUty of 
the diagnosis of homozygosity seemed to be of utmost importance After 
an extensive examination of the literature, it appeared that in the 
majority of stvrdics using the co-twin technique inadequate data on 
this point were presented. Since there is no way by wliich the 
monozygosity of like-sexed twins can be determined absolutely and 
no short cut method to any satisfactory diagnosis, those criteria were 
adopted which were based upon quantitative observations and which 
would enable otlier workers to know the bases upon wliiclt the choice 
of the pairs had been determined. 

The diagnosis of monozygosity in the majority of studies lias 
been based upon the summation of evidence from a number of 
physical features such as general appearance, finger and palm prints, 
hair, eye and skin color, etc., as advocated by Newman (56, 57), 
Dahiberg (23), Kaomi (35), and others. Here, however, it seemed 
far more satisfactory to adopt some technique based on quantitative 
measurement, the data of which would permit the determination of 
the chances of the members of a pair being dizygotic rather than 
monozygotic. After a survey of the available resources, the general 
technique developed by D. Cecil Rife (60) and suggested by M. L. 
Newman^ seemed applicable. 

This diagnostic formula consists of four qualitative traits—blood 
groups, ilf'N agglutinogen reaction, presence or absence of halr- 
between the first and second joints of the fingens, ability to taste 
phen 3 'I-thio'Carbamidc and four quantitative traits—stature, iris pig¬ 
mentation, intelligence quotient, ridge count of finger patterns. This 
was modified where necessary to allow for limitations in this set-up, 
Rife points out that the manner of inheritance of the four quali¬ 
tative traits has been demonstrated (60). “The four blood groups, 
Aj B, ABj and 0, belrave as triple allemorphs, both A and B being 
dominant to Oj but both A and E manifesting themselves when 
present in the same irrdividvial (60, p. 340). Agglutinogen il/ and 
N are also allemorphs, one or both of which manifest themselves 

^his information was sent to the writer by Dr, Newman in a peisouval 
[etter. 
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\vliril present in an indivlilual. 'I'lu' urcat disadvantage In the 
\isi‘ nf iIk; iinnlltalive trails lie', in tin* fact that they are Worthless 
if no relalivcs iif the iwiiw av«* availahli! for cnminuison, In the 
case of two pairs nf orphan twins tin's silnattmt cxisteil. In a rather 
Inrpi: nvnniM'r of ca>es ir vvas impo'.siltlv to smive the enfipemtion 
of paveiMs and ^^hHnt^s, und tin* Jnvesiigal*o' was uawilling ic 
jeopardi/.v the japiKiit already sevured with t|i<! fatnilies hy attciaptinj 
to juTsniide soon* of tht'in Mi Ui MU'h 

1'lic piesena* of hair ort the dorsum <if th<; mul-digUid region was 
determined hy tucans of a magnifying glass. The luuahcr and site 
arc rmiiuport.'int. U Is known that the presence of siicli hair is 
(himiniuit to its aln^etici*, apparently due to a simple pair of imit 
(actors. The same is true in the case of phenyl-tljlo-carltainidc taste 
test, I'lic P.'l'.C. treated (»aper, s«-ciiicd from t)ii? Ainerican Genetic 
Association, was used (11). 

It was possildc* to compnro the twins with t)ic [inrents on the 
List iwn nails—presence or ahNnicc of liair helweeii the first ninl 
second joints <if die lliigeis and aliilhy to taste phenyl-tljio-cnrb.imidc 
—and determine the prohuhilitlcs of ilie>e twins licing as similar, if 
dixypoiic. An added advamagi* was ihai errors of saiTipling and 
nicftsurcmunt were avoided in tlti'sr prediolions. 

The application of the nuantiimive. traits was more simple to 
carry out, since these, uUhongh suHVrlng from the disadvaitiagc of 
crroi'fi of sampling au«l measurement, can lie used willuuit comparison 
with relatives, Here the intia-patr dirfercnces in respect to iris 
pigmentation, IQ. lidgc count <i( linger patterns, iind stature were 
alit,auiecl. In the case* of the iiuia*pair <liffercuci*s in IQ the (uedic- 
tioas were based on Alerriain’s lliiding.s (liiiict) on 221} p.iirs of 
slhlings (60). All the 7C^’s have been coniinited by tlie writer so 
til,It the (inaiititativc intra-pair dil'feiences were based on the icsuIm 
of a consistent testing proccduie. 

Using the Ucche HiiKJCuhir Loupe, Iris pignienttition was deter¬ 
mined. llccmisc nf individual variation in color percciition, nil 
ohservations were made hy the investigator. Si’Ycral cases were 
checked by an oplithalnudogisl to determine whether any striking 

]tifc Inpiioicd liter wriier thfli Ik* would not adrornw iiii/ tmits 
liciag snlmitntevl for lUc Itlooil but felt tlmi ihu oin:!. ai ilw dispasnl 

of llic wrllcj' ivc’rc to ilcli'riiiiiic ideniiiy; anil die oinliHlon of Uio 

bliiuil (cso wdiilil nni nlfcct die X'aUclitj’ of iIiq fcirimila. 
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(hVcrcpnucics (icciirn-jl botn-rcn i|u' juilniiicnii. 4i[ the two observers, 
None V. 1 S fciiind. 'J'he obsrrvauuiis were niinlc in daylight 

mul both iiH'inliers «if tlin pair 'vero pxainincil ac rlic same time. 
The /oni'> of vlie I'vrs fliarh*»l U> determine whellicr both the 
/dues of tiu’ niciitbevs of a pair were tlu* •i.tiiu’, whether only the 
umcr 01 ' mH(M' /.*iiir.s were alike, ««' rvhcllter /Ji’iilier of the zones 
svas jilikc. *riir (listiitiiilions of ilie various /.ones <if plKmcnt in 
the iris were nrnre striltiiifi in most eases than the color. Rife indi¬ 
cated ilvivt in tl\i‘ eaH■^, of all the wlentical twins sindied by irim he 
fouinl the eyes <if the iueiiilM‘r< of a pair appearing as simllnr as 
tlio ripht and loft of either iiulividiial. '*Koi’ wliite children, the 
distrihiiiion and Icimr' of iri^ pii'nieiitalion is, in my opinion, tlie best 
criterion of identity ami I am coiniu)! more and more to rely on it 
alone.'’ A n'cont invest station hy (iesell ami llluko (29) confirms 
the value nf idemily of iris pallcni as a criterion id monoviilarity. 

Tlie fiiii'cr and piilni patterns were aiialy/.eil hy M, T. Ncwmrn. 
Not only was the tpumtitative ridee einint computed for application 
in the fornuila, Imt otiter salient data such as evidi'iwe of ritrht foi 
riKltt cnei'('sp(uuleuce> sinnilieaui similarities in the. [iriuts ami evi¬ 
dences of ie;'er.st'd asyninietiy were recorded. .Siiiuc invc.sci[T,itors 
have based tbcii entire diagnosis of idenucalily on tbi.s one criterion. 
Otbci'.s feel that the value of such patterns has brett ttreatly over¬ 
rated, hut when used it\ conjuiKlion with other traits such patterns 
arc vnliialtlc as Indloator.s. Although oiu? reait/.es tliat .a diagnosis 
cannot be made on the Itasis of <lerinatO):l}'(4iics alone, it i.s intcr- 
estiiiR to note that all 20 pairs selected hy the experimenter ^Ycre 
judged identical on the basis hy tlic fiivger print analyst. 

Oil the basis of Rife’s tallies, the intra-pair differences found in the 
20 paiis of twiii.s ivcrc coinpareil with that of the normal distribution 
of differences ijbtainptl from ordinary sib pains. His experiments 
indicated tliat the total result was a “very conveninu measure as to 
the maximum chances that the mcnihcrs <if a twin pair could be 
that miicli or nioic similar jiml yet lie dlaygotic (GO, p. 342). In 
Tabic 2 it will be seen that the likelihood of llic.sc twins being 
monozygotic is very great acconling to the tests in the furinulii wbieli 
was utilized. 

Altliongli tlie diaKno.si.s of zygosity in this iuvestigatinn u’.as based 


'Quoted from a pcriimal letter (u tlie writer, 
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upon the traits discussed, supplementary evidence of similarities in 
other traits was also noted. Birth records wliicli were available for 
15 of the pairs indicated that as far as foetal membranes may be 
regarded as indicators, the twins were identical. However, the 
expei'imeiital evidence of Newman (57), and Curtins (22), and 
others has shown the fallability of such Information as conclusive 
evidence of uiiiovularity, Although n tliorougligoing set of anthropo¬ 
metric measurernents and physical observation would add to the 
value of the study, the writer felt that in this case the additional 
contribuLiou would not be commensurate with the tunc spent and the 
omission would not in any way reflect on the thoroughness of the 
study. 




IV. THE EXPERIjMENTAL PROCEDURE 
A. Choice of tpie Subjects for the Invdstigatiok 

In an investigation of tile influence of environmental factors in 
producing differences in personality, the intensive study of a small 
group of monozygotic twins seemed more desirable tlian the cursory 
study of large numbers of twins. For this reason the number of 
subjects for this investigation was limited to 20 pairs of identical 
twins, 10 pairs of each sex between the ages of 10 and 14 years, 
the two members of each pair living in the same social environment. 
A survey of the public and parochial schools of Buffalo furnisheil 
tJie information that there were about 200 pail's of likc-sexed twins 
available for study. From this number a preliminary group of 
subjects was selected upon the basis of the following criteria; simi¬ 
larity in appearance, normal intelligence, attendance in the fifth, 
sixth, seventh, or eighth grade of the elementary school, and avail¬ 
ability for study, t)ie last dependent upon the cooperation of the 
family, school, and, in a few cases, the twins themselves. To each 
of these pairs were then applied the criteria for determining zygosity 
which are described in Section III and the 20 pairs were finally 
selected. 

' In Table 3 data are presented showing the composition of the 
group in respect to chronological and mental age, intelligence, and 
grade status. 

It will be noticed that three of the pairs are not of normal mental 
ability according to the Binet classification. In a few cases, the 
choice had been made on a previous mental cx.imination and after 
a repealed Stanford Binet, the writer found discrepancies Irctwecn 
the scores of the two examinations. As the entire experimental 
procedure had been carried out and excellent contact made, these 
pairs were retained. However, in the gi'oup of 10 pairs wlio were 
retested and studied intensivel}^ the IQ*s were well within the 
range of normality —93 to 107. 

The difficulty of finding a fairly large group of identical twins 
of at least normal mentality was an interesting fact disclosed in 
this seai'ch. The lower average mental ability of this group as com¬ 
pared to tluit of other types of twins and of the iinselcctcd population 
is confirmed by a study of Ruth B)Tns, in wliich she found the 
median test percentile on the Henmon-Nelson Test of 376 twins 
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ticcuiTi'il !>er\vcfu ihc jiul^'uients <tf the two observers, 
None was fjunnl. Tlie obsfr%-ari<iiis were nnuli- in hri^Iit dnyligkt 
and both mcnibers of the pair W«Vp i*xu»»inrd iit the same time, 
Tile Zones of the eves wi-re clinrlcil lo deternilne whether both the 
zones of tile iiieiiiliers of a pair were ilie Mime, whetlicr only the 
inner nr outer zones were alike. <»r whether neither of tlic zones 
teas alike. 'I'lic (lisirihiitions tif (lie varlotis zones of piumcnt in 
tlic iris wrre more strikiiiji in most cases tliun tlu’ color. Rife indi- 
cated ihiU in the c:ise«. of all the Klentical twins stiulied hy him lie 
found the eyes of tlie meniliers of a pair appearijiK ns similar as 
tlic ri^ht ami left of either indiviilnal. ‘'For white children, the 
distriluitinn and kiiul'* of iri^ pinmeiuaiion is, in my opiiunn, the bcu 
criterion nf identity and I ain coming more and more to rely on it 
alnnc." A recent iuvesliyation hy (Jesell ami Blake. (29) confiraw 
the value of identity of in's pattern as a criterion of inonoviilarity. 

The fin|?ep and palm patterns were aiialyz<‘d 1')' Tti. T. Ncmiinn, 
Not only was the (ptantitativc vidtjc count c<«n|Hiteil for application 
in tlic fonmila, hue other salient data such as eviilencc of riclit for 
xiglit concspondence, sininlicani similarities in ihu prims ami evi* 
dcnccs of reversed asymmetry were reconled. Soim- InvestiKators 
have based tlicir entire diaunosis of identieaiity on tliis ore ciitcrloni 
Others feel that tlie value of such paUerns has heen j’reatly over¬ 
rated, hut when used in coiijunctiim with other traits such pattcins 
arc valuable ns indicators. AUIiiuikIi one reali/e.s that a dingnosls 
cannot be made on the basis of tleriuatoulyphics atone, it is inter¬ 
esting to note tliiit all 20 pairs sclecteil hy the c.\|)crimcntcr were 
judged identical on the bnsl.s by ibc finger print nnaly.^t. 

On the hjvsis of Rife's tables, the intra-pair dlffeiences found in the 
20 pairs of twins were compared with that of tlic normal distribution 
of differences obtained from ordimify sib pairs. His experiments 
indicated that the total result was a “very convenient measure as co 
the maxlinum chances tliat tlic incmhcrs of a twin pair could be 
that much or move similar and yet be div.ygolic (60, p. 342), In 
Table 2 it will be seen (hat the likcliliootl of tlic.'ic twins being 
monozygotic is very great according to the tests in tlie formula wbicli 
was utilized. 

Although the diagno.sis of zt’Kosily in this inve.siigatioji was based 


'Quoted /rum a porRona) Idler to the writer. 
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upon the traits discussed, supplemcntnry evidence of similarities in 
other traits was also noted. Birth records which were available for 
15 of tlie pairs indicated that as f.ar as foetal membranes may he 
regarded as indicators, the twins were identical. However, the 
experimental evidence of Newman (57), and Curtins (22), and 
utliers has shown the fnllability of such information as conclusive 
evidence of uniovularicy. Although a thoroughgoing set of anthropo¬ 
metric measurements and physical observation would add to the 
value of the study, the writer felt that in this case the additional 
contribution would not be commensurate with the time spent and the 
omission would not in any way reflect on the thoroughness of the 
study. 




IV. THE EXPERIiMENTAL PROCEDURE 
A. Choice of the Subjects for the Investigation 

In an investigation of the influence of environmental factors in 
producing differences in personality, the intensive study of a small 
group of monozygotic twins seemed more dtsirable than the cursory 
study of large numbers of twins. For this reason the number of 
subjects for this investigation was limited to 20 pairs of identical 
twins, 10 pairs of each sex between the ages of 10 and 14 years, 
tlic two members of each pair living in the same social environment. 
A survey of the public and parocliial schools of Buffalo furnished 
the information that there were about 200 pairs of hke-sexed twins 
available for study. From this number a prcliininavy group of 
subjects was selected upon the basis of the following criteria: simi¬ 
larity in appearance, nonnal intelligence, attendance in tlie fiftli, 
sixth, seventh, or eighth grade of the elementary scliool, and avail¬ 
ability for study, the last dependent upon the cooperation of the 
family, school, and, in a few cases, the twins themselves. To each 
of these pairs were tlien applied the criteria for detcrinining zygosity 
which are described in Section III and the 20 pairs were finally 
selected. 

In Tabic 3 data are presented showing the composition of the 
group in respect to chronological and mental age, intelligence, and 
grade status. 

It will be noticed that three of the pairs arc not of normal mental 
ability according to the Binet classification. In a few cases, the 
choice had been made on a previous mental examination and after 
a repeated Stanford Binet, the writer found discrepancies between 
the scores of the two examinations. As the entire experimental 
procedure had been caiTi’ed out and excellent contact made, these 
pairs were retained. However, in the gi’oup of 10 pairs wlio were 
retested and studied intensively, the IQ’% were well within the 
range of normality—^93 to 107. 

Tlie difficulty of finding a fairly large group of identical twins 
of at least normal mentality was an interesting fact disclosed in 
this search. The lower average mental ability of this group as com¬ 
pared to that of other types of twins and of the iinselectcd population 
is confirmed by a study of Ruth Bj-rns, in which she found the 
median test percentile on the Hciimon-Nelson Test of 376 twins 
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was more titan 10 points lower titan that of the general population 
of high school students (17). The median percentile of the girl 
twins was 14 points lower than that of the unsclected group-, the 
hoy twins were less than four points and the group of unlilcc-scxcd 
twins, which does not include the identical type, approached most 
closely the mental ability of the entire group of high school children. 

13. Administration of the Test 

1. Test M/iierlal. The standard Rorschach ink-blots rvere used. 

2. The Flan Adopted, The test was given to 20 pairs of identi¬ 
cal twins, the two membere of each pair being tested in succession 
so that any discussion by the subjects was avoided. After an 
interval of six months, five pairs of twins of each sjex, chosen on 
the basis of their average intelligence (90 or above) and avail¬ 
ability for retesting, were again given the test. In order to prevent 
inconsistencies in the administrittion and scoring of the Rorschach 
tests, as well as differences resulting from the personal relationship 
between examiner and subject, all tests were given, recorded, and 
scored by the experimenter. 

3. The Testing Procedure, 

0 . Introduction and instnictions. 

The experimenter placed herself in such a position tliat the calds 
could be presented easily to the subject and be visible at the same time 
to tlic examiner. Some explanation of the writer’s interest in twins 
and a desire to learn more about them had prefaced the test, so that 
in onlj^ one case was there a lack of interest and a negativistic atti¬ 
tude shown. As each card was presented, the subject was asked, 
''JVhat do you see?" or '“PFliat can that be?" —tlic procedure used by 
Rorschach (61), Loosli-Usteri (44), and Beck (5a). No explana¬ 
tion was given. If the subject hesitated, the experimenter discussed 
the fact that there were no right or wrong answers in this test, and 
that anything the picture suggested to liirn should be given. In cases 
where the child did not turn the card from the original position 
presented, he was informed that he might do so, and encouraged 
to give additional responses. No information was given as to the 
length of time to be allowed or the number of responses that should 
be given. In those cases where the children inquired as to the length 
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of time, they were informed that they could take as long as they 
wished. There were three cases in which the number of responses 
became excessive and justified curtailment by the experimenter. For 
the sake of accuracy of technique throughout the entire 40 cases, 
however, these subjects were allowed to continue without being cut 
short. At no time did the examiner interrupt the spontaneous how 
of responses with questions. 

li. Verbatim recording of the spontaneous answers. 

Responses to the cards were recorded verbatim, including any 
remarks made by the subject about the test or his performance. To 
facilitate rapid recording, the "V" in different positions was used as 
suggested by LoosU-Ustcri (44). In addition, each response was 
carefully traced oji a mimeographed form of each card in its 
correct position and numbered accordingly, as advocated by Ver¬ 
non (72). This eliminated any doubt as to its classification later on. 

c. The inquiry. 

After the subject had gone through the 10 cards, the experi¬ 
menter stated that it would be very interesting to look over the 
cards again, thus permitting the examiner to inquire into the 
factors determining the subject’s responses. Leading questions were 
otTviously avoided. The total time of the presentation and also 
any interval greater than five seconds elapsing between responses 
were noted. 


C. Scoring of the Responses 

Each response was considered, first, in respect to its “mode of 
apperception,” response to the blot as a whole, to details, etc.; 
second, its "quality”—form, movement, or color; and, third, its 
"content” and originality. A psychogramm was then constructed 
for each twin and this, with the original records, furnished the basis 
of the interpretation and comparisons of the two members of the 
pair. The same data were also used in determining the inter-twin 
correlations and reliability, the statistical tccl^nique used being 
discussed in the next section. 
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D. Scoring System Adopted 

Tile need for systematic refinement of the scoring method has 
been recognized by many as one necessary step in the elimination 
of the deficiencies of the Rorschach method. The system of refined 
scoring symbols proposed by Klopfer and Sender (38) which has 
resulted from the work of several research groups in New York 
City lias been adopted for this investigation. 

E. Qualitative Analysis op the Data 

Analysis of the protocols ivas carried out according to a consistent 
scheme, so that the comparison of both general and specific factors 
in the personality make-up of the twins might be facilitated. It 
should be emphasized, however, that the interpretations were not 
based solely on the psychogramins presented in Section V, but also 
upon the verbatim protocols and results of careful observation of 
the subjects which do not appear in the tabulations and which 
obviously could not be included in this study. Cues to behavior such 
as the subject’s attitude during the test, spontaneous remarks and 
criticisms of the ink-blots and the test in general, exceptional reac¬ 
tions to certain pictures, gestures; method of approach, hesitation 
and signs of blocking, and evidences of a perseverative tendency, 
were carefully noted. It should also be pointed out that diagnosis is 
not based upon the interpretative values of the separate categories 
alone, but also upon their interrelationships and their relation to 
the total number of answem. That is, the determination of the 
"Erlebnistypus" cannot be based solely on the number of movement 
responses and the total color reaction but must take into considera¬ 
tion the intermediate categories (Chiaroscuro, texture responses, 
and quality of the form answers). 

In the interpretation of the results the experimenter first com¬ 
pared the distribution of psychic eiierg 5 ' (including Rorschach’s 
“Erlebnistypus") in the two members of a pair: the probable 
original distribution or constellation if indicated, the general type 
of development at the time of the test, and in the way it differed 
from the original pattern. The degree of emotional stability, im¬ 
pulsiveness, and egocentrlcity was also examined. Second, evidence 
on mental approach Lo life (Rorschach's "Erfassiuigstyinis”) was 
considered; the general level of mental ability and the role played 
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by intelligence in the total personality structure, the kind of intel¬ 
ligence, i.e., fibstract or concrete; the degree of flexibility and 
elasticity, combinatorial ability and degree of systematization in 
thinking, ■whether rigid, elastic, careless or confused; the degree of 
versatility; the relationship between imagination and intelligence. 

It is important to note that the test was administered and the 
protocols analyzed independent of any knowledge of the social liis- 
toi'ies of the subjects, so that the interpretations were in no way 
biased by previous knowledge of temperamental resemblances and 
differences in the twins. Interpretations which are not made with 
such supplementary information no doubt reveal much less than ones 
based on some knowledge of the social histories, but the procedure 
was necessary in this case to preclude the possibility of bias. The 
brief summaries which preface the discussion of each of the pairs of 
twins are based upon information and observation by the experi* 
mentor during a period of almost two years, contact being made 
with the children not only during the testing procedure but in other 
types of social situations. From time to time in the discussion the 
render will note that the results of the Rorschach have been inter¬ 
preted in the light of the facts revealed in the social history, but 
these comments have been clearly designated as such. 

F. Experimiintal Procedure in the Quantitative Analysis 

The comparative qualitative study of the Rorschach records seemed 
to indicate cei tain very definite and striking conclusions. In view 
of the lack of scientific data it seemed very desirable to submit these 
data to some type of analysis which might reveal in quantitative 
terms the amount of similarity in the personality development of 
the members of a pair. Previous research, however, with the unsatis¬ 
factory results obtained from the application of the standard correla¬ 
tional technique to the separate categories, and the resulting disregard 
of the interrelations of these categories in the total picture, have 
shown the inapplicability of this test as an instrument for large 
scale statistical reseanch. The method of correct matching proposed 
by Vernon (71) for the study of personality, and used by large 
number of investigators, seemed applicable because it would permit 
quantitative relationships based upon qualitative judgments of the 
personality as an integrated whole rather than the personality as 
seen in separate categories. 
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Vernon (71) reports an experiment in-which the '‘blind'' diagnosis 
of the personalities of 45 subjects based on Rorschach protocols -were 
matched witli personality sketches by one or two judges, tlie matching 
done in small groups of 3:3 to 10:10. He obtained a high validity 
of 0.S33±,03I5, and contrasted it ivlth the low coefficients usually 
obtained when scores on various categories of the Rorschach were 
correlated -with other raeasure.s of traits artd abilities. He says, 
however, tliat the comparison is not conclusive because tlie same 
subjects were not employed in both experiments and the heterogeneity 
of the groups was not known. 

Experiments by AUpovt and Cantril (2) and by Vernon (68) 
indicate a much liigher relationship when judgments of the total 
personality were matclied with sketches than when judgments of 
isolated traits were used. Rosenzweig has planned a large scale 
investigation of the validity of the test by means of the matching 
technique (63). Vernon (71) has presented a comprehensive survey 
of the research employing this metliod and an evaluation descripCioa 
of the procedure for the stvuly of personality organization. 

In the procedure used here, unavoidably complicated due to the 
co-twin set-up, one member of each of the 20 pairs of twins was 
designated by tlie letters A\-A20 and the other member 7dl-7?20, 
The retests of 10 of the pairs were indicated by «7l-rt20. Six judges, 
who were chosen on the basis of skill and experience with the 
Rorschach test, were requested first to match tlie psychogramms of 
the 10 pairs selected for retesting with their retests, the matching 
being done in groups of 10. Only the psychogramms were matched 
for reliability. The undesirability of matching the protocols is 
obvious because of the factor of identical answers. The judgments 
were recorded on a blank enclosed with the data and directions were 
also given to read an enclosed scaled semi-key. In the semi-key the 
judges -were directed to match five psychogramms with five selected 
psychogramms from the retests and record the results. Two sets 
of results were thus procured from each judge- These data were 
used In tlic study uf the ixlativc suitahilily of the 10:10 and 5:5 
matching method. 

The judges were then rcc|ucslc(l to follow llic same jiroceduic in 
the inter-twin matchings. In this case the protocols wei-c included 
with tlic psyclitigriimms in oicler to give the judges tlie complete 
picture of the subject’s pci-sonalily as shown by the test. No identi¬ 
fying data such as age.s or sex of the twins were given. 




V. COMPARATIVE QUALITATIVE ANALYSES OF PER¬ 
SONALITY DEVELOPMENT IN TEN PAIRS 
OF IDENTICAL TWINS 

C>\sE Study Number One— " A " and "5" 

Su/nfiid}'}'- "/t' and "B’" are twin girls j^cars of age whose 

parents were born in Hungary and came to this country at 
an early age. Tlie mother was 17 at the time of her marriage and 
now has nine children, the youngest four years old, all living at 
home. In 1934 the mother was admitted to the State Hospital for 
the insane-—diagnosis, dementia praccox, paranoid type. The etio¬ 
logical factors of the mother’s breakdown were said to be (<?) dis¬ 
appointment in marriage and {b) frequent pregnancies. She was 
paroled in 1936 and the home which had been broken up was again 
established. The father, a mechanic, is regularly employed. For 
several years before the mother’s commitment there was constant 
quarreling in the Jioine and the mother still accuses her husband 
of infidelity, witli a consequent poor marital adjustinent. 

At the time of the mother's commitment the twins were placed 
in a foster home where they adjusted very satisfactorily. After 
several months they were placed in an orphanage with the other 
children. While in die orphanage ''A’‘ apparently adjusted well 
until her inotlier came visiting, at which time slie became nervous, 
jumpy, and pulled her mouth to the side. She was examined and 
said to be hypcr-activc, and there was a tentative diagnosis of possible 
chorea, but she was never hospitalized. Every time the mother came 
'VI" begged to be taken home. She finally was taken home though 
the other twin remained in the orphanage several months longer. 
Toward the end of her staj’ in the orphanage the Sisters reported 
that they noticed a change in “A.” She seemed to "withdraw into 
herself" and became very irritable. Her school work became poor 
and her handwriting, small and cramped. They noticed that she 
"twitched a lot" and began to clench her right hand, at the same 
time liolding it flexed. 

After the children were returned to the home, the motlicr reported 
no difllculty with but reported tliat '’A“ wa.s “nervous, had 
terrible dreams, and was afraid to take a bath in a tub." She quar¬ 
reled contlinuilly wltli her younger brother and with her twin. She 
told her mother, ‘Tin the black sheep. You like 7i' better." 
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TABLE 4 
?5YcnoRHw>iVl& "A” 


Category 

of 

response 

First 

test 

Second 

test 

"A" (121)* 

"B" (34) 

"A" (94) 

"h“ (44) 

U' 

14 

0 

11 

1 

D 

36 

11 

25 

14 

d 

13 

13 

19 

16 

dd 

40 

9 

24 

12 

S 

13 

1 

IS 

1 

jif 

12 

0 

7 

0 

FM 

29 

11 

20 

7 

ill 

6 

0 

0 

0 

KF 

24 

0 

0 

0 

FK 

0 

1 

0 

2 

F 

40 

20 

60 

33 

c 

2 

0 

4 

0 

FC 

7 

1 

3 

1 

CF 

1 

1 

0 

1 

C 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2C 

4.5 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

H 

12 

0 

8 

0 

lU 

14 

4 

9 

6 

A 

44 

4 

36 

11 

Ad 

18 

16 

12 

14 

A Object 

I 

0 

0 

0 

N nt« re 

12 

3 

14 

0 

Geography' 

S 

2 

4 

2 

Object 

10 

4 

5 

4 

Architect. 

3 

0 

4 

5 

Plant 

1 

0 

1 

1 

Spec, group 

1 

1 

1 

1 

% Original 

0 

0 

28 

4 

% Popular 

1 

9 

5 

15 

% Animal 

52 

59 

51 

57 

// +// 

56 

4 

44 

11 

Fid + Ad 

32 

20 

21 

20 


*= Number of responses- 


The mofclier was advised to take "A’* to the Child Guidance Clinic. 
Here the psychiatrist was impressed by "A‘'*s marked feelinE of 
inferiority, not only socially but academically. She feels constantly 
ihrcatcncd by ]icr twin in her relationship to her mother and feels 
that the mother favors She projects her difficulties onto "D’^ 

and is glad of any occasion to contrast herself with and so win 
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jipprovtvL The mothei has icjecteil the child and has iden¬ 

tified her with her husband’s sister who was “queer” at one time. 
She is worried that 'Vi" will become like her. 

The IQ of 'Vi" is 101 and of "fl/' 107. The RorsclmcJi test was 
given to both members of the pair while tliey were in tlie orphanage. 

CoMPARATIVK ANALYSIS OF THK RoRSCHACII PROTOCOLS OF "A" 

AND "B" 

The results of the Rorschach test in the case of this pair of twins 
are particular!}' interesting in view of thfe recent personality malad¬ 
justment which has developed in one twin. In both girls there is 
evidence which suggests an original introversial personality con¬ 
stellation. That is, the activity of the inner life is the main source 
of energy. But in spite of this basic similarity, they are rather widely 
different, the dissimilarity remaining constant over the half year 
interval. The high number of answers of all introversive types 
(movement, form movement, minor movement tendencies, and 
chiaroscuro) given by 'VT* indicate that she is suffering from an 
iinmcnse overflow of prompting^ from within, an effort to canalize 
this overflow meeting with some success in the second performance. 
The increase in the number of form answers from 30 to 63 per cent 
in spite of tlic smaller number of answers in the second performance, 
suggest an increase in intellectual control. Tliis is accompanied by 
the disappearance of minor movement and shading answers, perhaps 
indicating le.'is turmoil and haziness in the inner life. The decrense 
in the number of movement responses {M) to about oac-half of the 
original number, but less decrease in the more intellectually con¬ 
trolled form movement responses, together with the general reduc¬ 
tion of color reactions, may indicate an attempt to counteract the 
overflow of energies by means of a constrictive tendency. The 
fact that half of the third grade details are inside details, increasing 
in number at the second performance, makes the presence of this 
t}’pe of response a conspicuous factor. 

While in "A" there was evidence of a strong introversial tendency 
sliowing trails of anxiety, one gct.s the irapre.ssioji that the iiiLro- 
versial urges have been less strong in "B."” What is seen is a much 
more constrictive atlitudc (Rorschacli’.s coartation), the dcgiec; of 
con.sti'iction inci'easiiig in llu* second performance (20 F out of a 
total of 34 in the first performance and 3.3 out of 44 in the second). 
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The degree of constriction is seen in the percenUge of form answers 
compared with both iiiovcment and color. {M and C must approach 
zero to establish complete constriction.) An amazing dissecting 
attitude demonstrated in both performances in the content (absence 
of any whole Iruman figvwes together witli the large number of 
human and animal details) and the general inquisitiveness, as seen 
in the high percentage of third grade details, suggest the presence of 
an anxiety attitude, but to a much less degree than in lier sister's case. 
During the period between the two tests, basic attitude did 

not change markedly. The increase in types of responses other than 
human and animal answers from 10 to 13 and the increase in whole 
animal answers from 4 to 11 suggest a more variable approach. She 
has apparently succeeded in covering up the danger of the over¬ 
development of the whole inner life by an analyzing attitude. 

The distribution of psychic energy as seen in these twins is par¬ 
ticularly interesting in view of the mother’s history of scliizophrenia 
of tlic paranoid type, since the prevailing introversion of tJic twins 
shows a basically similar personality type lo the one of the mother. 
According to Rorschach, this type of psychosis is based upon a pre¬ 
vailing introversivc constellation. In recent Rorschacli studies of 
schizophtenia, Slealweit (67) has pointed out further that an intro- 
versive or schizoid personality constellation does not imply an 
inclination to be schizophrenic. The development of tlie real schizo¬ 
phrenic disease process has a destructive influence on the introvcisial 
constellation within the course of tlie disease. 

Ill respect to emotional structure in these twins, the presence of 
the texture answers in "A"* while none is evident in "B'‘ indicate 
greater sensitivity. While "A"’^ distribution of color re¬ 
sponses (seven FC and one GF in the first performance, and three 
FC .ind no CF in the second) seems to indicate a further retreat 
into introversion, appears to be better able to keep the balance 
between the introversivc and extratensive tendencies, 1 CF and 1 FC 
ill each performance, the remaining color-form answer indicating 
adjustment rather than impulsiveness. Although the number of 
human figures would suggest gveatev interest in human prob¬ 

lems, the actu.al relationship to other people docs not play a very 
important role in the life of an individual with siicli introversivc 
tendencies. Of 121 answers in "//"’s first performance, only 10 
given had to do with reaction to stimuli from witlioiit; in the second, 
only 7 out of 94. 
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The mental capacities of both twins are within the upper range 
of normality, but show some interesting q\ia!itative differences. 

answers shoAv more clarity and sharpness of details, suggesting 
more precise observation, while the range of content and versatility 
of association in her twin gives the impression of a more vital and 
colorful mental life. The numircr of first grade details indicate 
tendency to concrete thinking, whereas her twin shows more 
inclination to abstract thought, evidenced in the number of whole 
answers and tlic tendency to combine. The number of whole answers 
is abnormally large for a child of this age. In the first performance 
atteiirptcd to give a whole answer to cacl\ of the seven cards, 
four times successfully; in the second performance, in every card 
but the last, only two of which were unsuccessful. While intelli¬ 
gence is the decisive factor in the total personality of as evidenced 
by the percentage of form an.sweis and the prevalence of FM and 
FKj imagination appears to dominate the entire personality make-up 
of "A.“ However, the increase in the number of form answers, 
the disappearance of chiaroscuro, and the decrease in M and FM in 
the second performance, point to a strenuous attempt on the part 
of ”A‘‘ to control the imagination—an attempt which is not alto- 
getlict successful because she pays for it in her feelings of anxiety, 
Conclusion, This comparative study shows how different the 
quality of personality make-up in a pair of identical twins with 
simiUv basic personality constcUntions may became in the process 
of development. 

C.ASE Study Numder Two — and "D” 

Summary. "C^ and '"D” are twin boys of Englisli descent, 11 
years old, attending the sixth grade of an elementary school. The 
intelligence quotient of each is 102 and their school progress is 
average. There arc no other siblings. The boys are inseparable 
and cause so much commotion in the scliool due to tlicir combined 
pugnacious activities that they have been separated and placed in 
different sections. "P" appears to be much more dominant and is 
recognized by his twin ns the leader. Tliey seem to get along well 
with other children, though they have a tendency to pugilistic en¬ 
counters. The father, a salesman, encourages them to wrestle ■with 
any available adversary. T’he entire family is cxiicmcly interested 
in tile boys' cdiicatinnal progress. 
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Comparative Analysis of the Rorschach Protocols op " C " 

AND "D" 


These two boys present an interesting study of dissimilurity in 
tempo of personality development of monozygotic twins. In "C” 
tile typical pre-puberty state of mind is seen, 'I'lie evicicnce of the 
"negative phase” can be seen vividly in three different appearances in 
the protocol. 

TABLE 5 

PSYCIIOCRAMMa "C" AND 


Category 

of 

response 

First test 

Sccunil 

test 


‘•C“ ( 11 ) 

"D" (26) 

"C' (10) 

"D'- 

’ (24) 

fr 

4 

5 

3 


S 

D 

S 

19 

4 


18 

d 

0 

1 

0 


0 

dd 

0 

1 

0 


0 

S 

3 

0 

3 


1 

M 

0 

1 

y 


1 

m 

s 

6 

2 


5 

VI 

0 

0 

0 


0 

KF 

0 

I 

0 


1 

FK 

0 

1 

0 


1 

F 

5 

13 

7 


12 

e 

1 

2 

1 


1 

FC 

0 

1 

0 


2 

CF 

0 

1 

0 


1 

C 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1C 

0 

1.5 

0 


2 

H 

0 

2 

0 


2 

Hd 

0 

0 

0 


0 

A 

(, 

11 

4 


10 

Ad 

0 

3 

0 


2 

A Object 

1 

2 

1 


1 

Anatomy 

0 

0 

0 


0 

Nature 

0 

3 

0 


4 

Georaphy 

0 

U 

0 


0 

Arrhitect. 

0 

1 

0 


0 

Object 

4 

2 

5 


2 

Plant 

0 

1 

0 


2 

Spec, group 

0 

1 

0 


1 

% Original 

27 

27 

20 


21 

% Popular 

36 

g 

50 


8 

fo Animal 

55 

54 

40 


SO 

H -1- A 

6 

13 

4 


12 

Hd + AH 

0 

3 

0 


2 
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1. Theie is the constrictive tendency typical of pie-pubeity 
■which is seen in the complete nbscncc of both color and movement. 
”C'‘ is loathe to give away much of Itis inner life or to react readily 
to stimulation from without (Rorschach's coartative tendency). 

2. A dominant oppositional trend is seen in the frequent use 
of the wliite space and the absolute lack of color. 

3. The avoidance of human problems, the adherence to mechani¬ 
cal things and the narrow range of content arc also typical of the 
pre-adolescent pliase, Instead of an interest in human beings and 
human problems, there is a distinct persevemtive tendency to cling 
to speed boats as representative of a mechanical force. The response 
to tlie first card was *'n rocket ship; the control cabin is on the tep 
and ihe thiii{7. on the bottom is the fin." A second response to one 
section of the picture was, ”n speed hoat with d keel. The luhite 
are the cabin tuindoius." The second card also represented a speed 
boat. "The red at the top is a tvindshield and the boat is drifting." 
Card Vll was also interpreted as a cabin boat. 

Thus the main emphasis is on the critical intellectual approach 
accompanied in decreasing degree by the child-like activity of the 
inner life (decrease in FHi), The increase in critical form percep¬ 
tion and decrease in form nvovement answers (five FM and five F 
in the first performance and two FM and seven F in the second) 
and tlie increase in the use of white space give the impression that 
"G" is still in the pre-puberty stage of development. As yet there 
is no evidence of dilation indicating a readmess for movement and 
color. 

The one texture answer but no color may indicate an ajiparciit 
ability for adaptation to a given situation, but little use is made of 
the capacity at present bec«ausc of the oppositional trend. 

clcvelopincntal picture is quite different. There Is evidently 
much less constriction than in his twin (one Mj one FC, one CF). 
More readiness to react to stimulation from without increasing in 
the second performance (two FC and one CF) is seen. There is also 
less evidence of an opiwsitinual trend and much move awareness of 
human problems, (no S and two TI). The real M and color re¬ 
sponses and the dhtrihuilon of the intermediate categories indicate 
an ambicciual state with more inner than outer life both potentially 
and actuall)'. 'I'he real AI with 5 FM, I KF and 1 FK show the 
potential as well as the actual capacity for inner life; on tlie color 
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side the constellation 2 Cj 1 PC, 1 CF changes to 1 Q, 2 FC, and 
1 GFj indicating also some shifting from potential to actual extra- 
version. While little or no signs of personality maturation were 
visible in "C’^ during the half year period, in "Z)'"' the increase in 
form-color reactions and decrease in animal percentage as well as 
the change in color responses point to definite maturation. 

The fact that these two boys were separated in scliool at the 
beginning of the year imy erapliasize dependence on his twin 

so that to him the separation is a handicap and to his twin, a release. 

It is impossible to predict the emotional set-up in ”0" because 
the personality pattern is so completely dominated by his age situa¬ 
tion with its tj^pical constriction, as seen in the laclc of color and 
movement. The one texture answer he gives may be considered 
indicative of a sensitivity for things going on around him. In the 
second performance his remarks about color and his use of the black 
and gie )'—"A bear niff. lt‘s the shape uf one and it‘s black or gre\'.“ 
—"Ifs a pink bear although I never saw one ,"’—^would suggest a 
readiness to adjust. However, this is postponed at present by tlie 
negative attitude. "D/’ on the other hand, is apparently mucli more 
ready for emotional reactions than his brother (one FGj one GF) 
with evidence of improvement in the second performance, (two FC, 
one CF). Tlie w.ay in which both boys deal with wholes and halves, 
the use of texture, and, in the ct^c of "D " the color, suggest that 
both have a good grasp of things going on around them. In ”C,” 
however, there is not much active participation beyond that. These 
findings are interesting in view of the dominance and leadership 
of "Dj” as reported by observers. 

Qualitative analysis yields some interesting dissimilarities in mental 
approach to life. The percentage and quality of the whole answers 
indicate that "G'''^ mental capacity is probably good. There is a 
definite improvement in form conception in the second performance. 
The original solutions are spoiled by the speed boat complex (40 
per cent) whicli covers everything in the contents besides animal and 
animal objects. He does not use many details but is not led too far 
astray by the speed bo.nt because one-third of the responses in the 
first performance and onc-half in the second arc popular ones. "D” 
is somewhat more daring, keen, and original (more 7)’s and more 
variety in type; one real M, versatility in content; more variety in 
the kind of original answers). 
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In spite of tile fact that the IQ's of these twins were identical, 
general observation showed "iX" to be more alert and interested in 
die Rorscliacli but bored with the Iliiict. He also docs superior 
school work. 

At the lu'csent time uses lus imagination for his boat complex, 
but it can be assumed that there arc capacities in that direction 
which he now uses only to build up speed boats in various ways. 
Pie will probably be able to use it constructively after tlic complex 
has been overcome. However, imagination will most likely remain 
subordinate to intellectual control. "Z)/' on the other liand, ap¬ 
pears to exhibit much more imagination in various original solutions 
and combinations (a frog on top of abcll) and very careful elaborated 
FK responses. 

Concliisioti. Here again may be seen twins witli apparently similar 
ba.sic pcisomility patterns, but differing mainly in tempo of develop¬ 
ment ncconipanicd by .some difference in quality. 

Case Study Number Three— "E" and "F" 

Su/iiniary. "E^' and arc very attractive girl twins, 12 years 
of age, born in Dublin, Ireland, and brought to this country at an 
early age. Following tlicir fatlier’s death slioriiy after their arrival 
in this country, tlicir iiiotlicr ol>taincd work as a charwoman in a 
high grade parochial .school and convent. Although her incojiie has 
been vciy limited, supplemented only recently by a widow's pen¬ 
sion, the children have had the advantages of superior educational 
training in a private school referred to above, and music and dancing 
lessons as tlie rc.sult of intere.st in them as twins. The IQ of "E" 
is 98, of "F,” 99. There is one sibling, a boy of 16 now being trained 
in preparation for the priesthood because of his outstanding ability 
in leadcrsliip, Alihoiigh very shy and reticent as the result of a 
more or less sheltered childhood, the girls appear to have many com¬ 
panions in the ncigliborhood and to spend a ratlicr surprising amount 
of time apart fniin each other. “E" appears to be mudi more 
clominant, assuiiiing more of tlic responsibility botli in the liome and 
outside. She becomes ac<|iiaiiUed with strangers nuicli more rapidly, 
''F"'s extreme diflitlencc made llic initial testing ratliei difficult. 
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Comparative Analysis of the Rorschach Protocols of ”E“ 

AND 

Althougli botli members of this pair appear to be alike in basic 
personality make-up, interesting tUssimilaritles may be observed in 
the present state of development. These girls more nearly approach 
eacli other in the second performance tlum do tjjc two jirevious pairs. 

TABLE 6 


PsYOnoORAMMS "E" AND "F" 


Category 

First 

test 

Second 

test 

TejipDnse 

(24) 

"F” (2S> 

"C" (28) 

T" (13) 

/F 

1 

1 

2 

0 

D 

22 

10 

19 

11 

H 

3 

11 

4 

17 

dH 

a 

3 

fl 

3 

S 

2 

0 

3 

2 

M 

1 

0 

0 

0 

FM 

3 

10 

2 

10 

m 


0 

0 

0 

KF 

0 

0 

0 

0 

FK 


0 

0 

0 

F 

14 

12 

19 

21 

e 

3 

3 

3 

2 

TC 

6? 

0 

3? 

0 

CF 

1 

0 

1 

0 

C 


0 

0 

0 


4 

0 

2.S 

0 

H 

1 

0 

0 

0 

tld 

2 

1 

0 

9 

A 

9 

8 

8 

7 

Ad 

4 

13 

3 

IS 

A Object 

1 

2 

2 

0 

Anatomy 

2 

0 

2 

0 

Nature 

0 

0 

Q 

Q 

Geography 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ai'chiCect. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Object 

$ 

0 

12 

0 

Plant 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Spec, group 

1 

0 

1 

1 

% Original 

0 

16 

11 

12 

% Popular 

11 

16 

11 

6 

% Animal 

46 

84 

39 

67 

H-\- A 

10 

8 

8 

7 

lid + Ad 

6 

14 

3 

24 
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They were, liowcver, as unlike in the first performance as ‘'C" and 
"D" were in the second. In the disappearance of movement, 
few indications of form movement, and the decrease in color in the 
second performance point to an increasing constriction, approaching 
tlic very constricted attitude seen in ’‘F.“ Tire fact that the con¬ 
striction affects the inner life more strongly than stimuli from 
witliout might indicate a basically .stronger extroversion, but the 
fact that both sides are further constricted in the same degree in 
the second performance suggests a basic structure near the ambiequal 
point, on a coartative level. The evidence for this fact may he 
seen in the increase in pure forms from 14 to 19; a decrease in form 
movement answers from three to two; no evidences of chiaroscuro; 
decrease in the questionable form-color I'csponses; disappearance of 
tlic human element along with tlie worry about human problems 
u'Jiich fail to take shape (man without a head) and a stereotyping 
in content. This still more elaborate formation of the dominant 
structure of the psyche in the second performance suggests that tlic 
constriction in this case is not a transitory state or a matter of age. 
It is possible that “E"' has been in the dilated phase of puberty and 
has become more constricted, retaining this constriction permanently. 
However, only by icpeatcd Rorschach tests cun this fact be move 
fully determined. 

In "P" the evidences of constriction are mucJi greater than in her 
twin (no color or movement). In fact, they are great enough to 
suggest the presence of neurotic traits. Besides biological anxiety 
which is seen in the fear of all changes going on witliin and the 
necessity of I'carranging the I'clations to the surroundings according 
to these changes, there is evidence in botli girls of individual 
anxiety. Tliis is seen in the funnal approach, taking smaller and 
smaller details in order to get correct forms, avoiding color com¬ 
pletely but showing sensitivity to texture; preferring parts of 
figures to whole animal or human figures because the forms are 
never good enough. In the second performance the eight addi¬ 
tional answers all increase the numlier of form answers. One 
surprising fact i.s "/'"’s increased miniber of liurnan details from 
one to nine in Liu: second performance while sliovi'’e(J a decrease 
in lid. It is Lliis increase in human details (the change in the 


proportion 


/-/ -I- 

lid A- .Id 


8 7 

from — to —), the second giaile normal 

14 24 
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details and white space answers %vhicli suggests the danger of the 
neurotic pattern. The stereotyping effects of this anxiety comes 
out in the IS animal details. A shoe and the hark of a tree were 
the only type of response other than animal or human details given. 
Thus the dominant structure of the second pcrfoniiancc is also 
anjiiety. 

While "£■'■''5 achievement in emotional adjustment is not clear 
because of tJie doubtful form-color answers, there is perhaps a ten¬ 
dency toward increased control. I-Ier twin’s actions, on the other 
hand, appear to be emotionally ovcrcoiitrollcd (no color). 

In hath girls the mental capacity which is centered around sliarp 
logical thinking, aa evidenced in the attempt to accept only form in¬ 
terpretations whicli fit exactly, is handicapped by the neurotic pat¬ 
tern which produces mcticulousness. This mcticulousness, whicli 
is seen inoie strongly hi than in "E/' results in a lack of chiring. 
In "E" tlie lack of At seems to indicate that imagination does not 
play any role in her mental approach. However, the repressed 
virge is shown by clic only movement answer which slipped tlirough— 
in Card X "men without heads shaking hands witli something.” On 
the other hand, the activities of the inner life play some part in her 
sister’s personalit)' set-up, but arc more or less restricted to the role* 
which they play in her anxieties, since they do not lead to any free 
e.xprc8sIon of action, Her FM answers were restricted to “open 
mouths,'’ and “dag with paws out.” 

Perhaps these factors reduce the IQ'i of the twins somewhat, 
but the capacity of each (s within the normal range. mental 

approach appears to be somewhat more vital, as indicated by the 
color reaction which breaks through in spite of her intellectual con¬ 
trol, and is much more closely related to everyday reality (higher 
percentage of D). Her an.swers, scarcely one of wliicli had no 
elaboration of smaller details, .arc typical of her critical attitude of 
pre-puberty. However, the evidence suggests that in other phases 
of mentality she has an optimum development. The animal answers, 
four animal details and eight objects, show a favorable distribution. 
There is a nice balance in the three popular and three original 
answers. 

"F"‘s mind appears more “inquisitive” in comparison with her 
twiu."^ She gave only 10 first grade detail.s as compared to 14 

^“Inquisitive’' is here used with a special meaning; A boring and pene- 
trattng Inteeest. 
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second and child details in the first performance, and 11 first 

prade details as compai'ed to 20 first and second grade details in 
the second performance. She appeared to be interested In seeing what 
she was able to figure out as shown by her edge detail answers. Her 
inquisitiveness lias a stereotyped pattern, liowever, due possibly to 
her anxieties. 

Gcvcluiinn. These twins are more alike in personality develop¬ 
ment than tlie two previous pairs. The same basic personality 
constellation is evident and observable differences are ones of degree 
and not of kind. They seem to become more similar after the lialf 
year interval. '’F/‘ liowever, exhibits more neurotic tendencies, and 
if this trend in development continues, the twins may become more 
and more unlike. 

Cash Study Number Four—"G" and 

Smnmayy. "G” and ''ir‘ arc male twins, 12 years of age in the 
si.xth grade. The parents were both born in Plungary and came to 
tlie United States with the three eldest children. Uutli parents 
liavc great dlfliciiUy in expressing themselves in English, Hungarian 
being spoken in the liomc. There arc 10 .siblings, all older than the 
twins. The home offers little, the father liaving been imemployod 
for seven years and dcpciulcnt on imblic relief. Tlicre is little 
parental supervision. I'lic boys spend most of their time togctlier, 
but with other hoys in the neighborhood. "G"" is apparently much 
more aggressive, making tlic plans for the two, choosing the library 
book.s, and keeping the joint funds. ‘'IT' suffers from a serious 
cardiac ailment which limits tlic amount of pliysical exercise. Their 
school progress is average at present, although they did have some 
difficulty in tlic /list grade—no duiibc a result of tlic langiuigc 
handicap. The IQ of "G"' is 95 and of '’ll,” 99. Iloth are such 
avid readers that close .supervision by the teacher is reported necessary 
to keep them from reading during school hours. 

Comparative Analy.sis of the Rorschach Protocols of "G” 

AND ”ir 

In "G” is seen an almost ambicqiial personality t 5 'po. In the 
first performance lie is as much concerned witli the development of 
the inner life as with things going on aroiiiul him. TJie relatively 
large number (4 or 5) of texture answers suggests a higli degree 
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of sensitivity to his surroundings. The marked consistency between 
the two performances of the test is significant; the total number of 
responses is the same and only half of the responses arc more or less 
repetitious, the other lialf sliowing the same pattern, Within this 
consistent personality set-up, however, there are changes which indi¬ 
cate that during the half year between the performances there lias 

TAJJLE 7 


PsyciiocRAMMs “G" AtJn "//" 


Category 

of 

response 


First test 

Second 

test 

"G" (18) 

"ir (23) 

"G" (13) 

"/I" (17) 

JV 

7 

6 

8 

7 

D 

6 

14 

S 

9 

d 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(id 

3 

2 

2 

0 

S 

2 

1 

0 

1 

M 

2 

7 

5 

4 

FM 

2 

3 

2 

3 

w 

0 

0 

0 

0 

KF 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

FK 

0 

0 

0 

0 

F 

8 

10 

4 

7 

t 

+ 

2 

S 

2 

FC 

1 

1 

1 

1 

CF 

1 

0 

1 

0 

C 

0 

0 

0 

u 

2C 

1.5 

.5 

1.5 

,5 

hi 

2 

8 

5 

5 

lid 

+ 

2 

2 

0 

A 

0 

4 

4 

7 

Ad 

2 

3 

2 

1 

A Object 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Anatomy 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nature 

& 

1 

0 

1 

Geography 

3 

0 

I 

0 

Avchitcct, 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

Object 

+ 

2 

3 

1 

Plant 

0 

2 

0 

I 

Spec, group 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Yo Original 

11 

26 

17 

24 

Yo Popular 

17 

17 

5 

24 

°/o Animal 

11 

30 

33 

47 

TI +A 

2 

12 

9 

12 

TId + Ad 

6 

5 

4 

1 
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been a tlcfiiiite process of crystallization of personality. Evidences 
of dilation may be seen in the increase of movement and texture 
responses and the additional use of color which docs not appear in 
tlie iisycliogram. This h-end is accompanied by integration, whicli 
may be seen in the increase of wholes and first grade normal details 
and the increase in movement and human over liiiinan detail re¬ 
sponses, all iiointing definitely toward niaturation. 

Certain concepts which arc merely indicated in the first per¬ 
formance arc carefully developed in the second, For example, in 
Card II, tlie toe dancer is repeated but t)ie red net named in the 
first perfonnance is elaborated into a crepe paper masque. In Card 
III onl 3 ' the frog was used the first time, but when repeated the 
answer was enriched by two additional comments interpreting a 
figure in action. In Card Vfl the two dancers were discovered only 
in the second performance. One figure in action—the falling figure 
in Card X—^is dropped in the second performance. Wlien this cai d 
was prc-scntcd “G" became rather perturbed and after the fallen 
figure response he retreated to edge answers and one easy geographic 
response, this confirming his confusion. In his second performance 
to Card X his perturbation was only visible in tlie restriction of 
his answers to two out of tjie numerous possible details. These two 
answers, however, arc more intelligible, common-sciisc answers than 
tlie ones in the fir.sr. The step toward maturation is visible also 
on the extraverted side. 'I'hc increase in texture answers accompanied 
by a simultaneous decrease of T and increase of A1 suggests an 
increased sensitivity to his surroundings. Color itself is only increased 
in the additional details and tioes not appear in the psycliograinm. 
Thus "G" appear.s to he going somewhat from ambieqiiality toward 
a slightly niorc intioversive tj'pe of set-up, but lie still retains the 
balance. 

The extensive moveinenl an.swei's given by "II” wniild seem to 
indicate that lie is somewhat more introvcisive tliaii his brother. 
Whereas "G” appears to have counter-balanced the introversial 
trends, Ills twin's general behavior and remarks during tlie per¬ 
formance pointed to blocking in dcvclopiiieiit, this trend becoming 
more strong in tin; fccond performance, Thus blocking can he seen 
in bntli the introversive and c.xlratcnsive sides. Mis movement 
responses ivere hcsilaliiig blocked action— "'rUi'y jiisl have /heir 
amis otH" — “She is hokhifl mvay”—'‘A man is hohli/i^ a sUch and 
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siitiuj down and tuftiting tuith a club for some otic. His color re¬ 
actions were restricted mainly to white. In Card IX in the first 
perforrnance he gives a snowman. In the second performance color 
is only mentioned hut not really iKSed. 

Thus "G“ appears to be carefully dilating his gestalt, whicli was 
inwardly less developed than liis twin in the first performance. 
And "?r' shows a somewhat constricted attitude in vcspoct to the 
development of his inner life without developing the extroversial 
side, For this reason the actual personality pictures of the two 
boys appear to be more similar in the second performance than in 
the first. But this superficial similarity is misleading because it is 
the resvilt of an opposite trend. 

The most important difference in personality make-up of these 
twins appears in emotional structure. While sensitivity is the dom¬ 
inant pattern in the personality of "G/‘ accompanied by a strong 
tendency to emotional adjustment (increase in c and one FC, one 
CF), in "FF' the evidence points to a low degree of sensitivity (low 
number of c) and less tendency to adjust. As n result of this pre¬ 
dominant introversion he seems to display little interest in wliat is 
going on around liim and readily withdraws within himself. He 
rationalizes the color stimulus in order to get rid of It (Card II— 
'Uhe red legs and head of an insect”) or avoids color completely. 
In the last three colored cards, there is no use of color in either 
performance other tlian tlie snowman, but movement responses arc 
given in each performance. This might suggest that “H” is running 
away from the color stimuli into the introversial side. 

These boys are quite similar in general mental make-up, but sliow 
some interesting qualitative differences. Evidence of a considerable 
amount of combinatorial power and integration may be seen in the 
number and quality of the whole answers and movement responses 
in "G.” The range of content and the whole and movement 
responses indicate versatility and elasticity of mental approach. Evi¬ 
dence of a marked increase in self-assurance is seen in the disap¬ 
pearance of <y and edge answers, the increase in the number of 
wholes, first grade details, and movement. In the second perforin- 
ance "G” also gave an answer to Card VI-— ”soNie kind of a fur ’— 
which he refused ,thc first time and elaborated his response in Curd 
IX -—kind of a lake iji the land; here's the coastline •with 
rocks and reefs.” This more elaborate geographical answer in 
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Card IX is the only remaining response of this type given in tlie 
first performance and used obviously as a refuge (geographical maps 
may Jjave an)'^ shape). The increase in the number of wJiolc Jiumaj) 
and animal figuies and movement responses in the second per- 
forniaiicc suggest a more daring approach. 

Although approaches his t\vin rather closely, there appears 

to be less flexibility and versatility in his approach (narrower range 
of content and smaller percentage of wholes). He exhibits less 
daring in tlie second performance. 

While ill ''G“ the relationsliip between imagination and critical 
intelligence is good, the latter, however, appearing to be stronger. 
"}rT‘ seems to slunv a stronger imagination than his twin (high 
number of movement answers). In Card VII he solved the prob¬ 
lem of the head by using a bonnet. His imagination appears to be 
Jess easily disturbed by outside irritations, but he apparently cannot 
stand too much of it as shown in his more constrictive attitude in 
the second performance. 

Cask Study Number Five— "J” and ‘'J" 

Su/nriKrry. "I" and are female twins, 13 years of age, of 
Englisli descent. Wlicn tested they were attending the eighth grade 
in elementary school and their school progress was very satisfactory 
but not supen'or. ’'J“\ IQ is 10+ and "T''s, 93. At graduation, 
they were chosen to receive the medal given to the "best all-around 
girl" in the cliiss. They arc well liked by the teachers because of 
their ability to take rcsponsibilii)'. The principal of the school 
stated that lie did not consider them superior intellectuall}’ but 
outstanding in tlicir degree of dependability and initiative. was 

the one recognized as a leader in her class. She appears to be mucli 
more able and surpassed licr sister in cooperation and understanding 
in this investigation. '7" was hard to approach and even after a 
year tlic experimenter wa.s no closer to this subject. There are no 
other siblings in the home which is of better than average economic 
status. Most of their time is .spent with the mother, the father 
being employed away from luiine nine nionlbs of each year. 

CoMi’ARATivii Analysis oe the Ror.sciiacii Protocols of "I” 

AND "J" 

The Ror.scliach protocol.s of tins pair of twins present inoic com- 
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plicntecl pevsonality pictures for analysia than those of the previously 
discussed palis. Tti the first performance both girls appeared to he 
predominantly introvcrsial, this pattern being very clear cut in "V* 
(four M, six FM, and no color) but only suggested in her twin 
(no real only FM; one CF "the sun is setting” which Iier sister 
docs not have). In "1“ the presence of movement responses suggests 
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some development of inner life which is not, however, as yet well 
integrated (two of the four human figures have the heads cut off). 
Also in the reacLion to color there is evidence of relatively little 
readiness to participate in things around her. ‘'r‘'s iiitiovcrsivc 
treiicl may be accentuated by the puberty situation, which is charac¬ 
terized by an introversial swing in many children and a neglect 
of relations to the surroundings. on the otiicr hand, seems to 

have become in tlic course of <lcvelopinciit, less introversive than 
her sister (no M) and in the second performance of the Rorschach 
a swing to tlie extratensive side may be seen. There is a decrease 
in form movement responses from eight to four; an increase in 
texture answers from two to six, and two new attempts at a form- 
color answer, but the disappearance of the one color-form response. 
However, the over-emphasis on texture answers (about 25 per cent 
of all), her avoidance of human beings—the only luiman things 
seen being a leg in Card III and a face in Card X—and tlic arti¬ 
ficiality of the foim-ctdor solutions create some doubt as to the 
genuineness of the cxtiovcrsial swing. It is possible tliat V is trj’- 
ing to escape from herself into the cxtrovcrsial relation. Only further 
study will show whether she is as basically introverted as her twin, 
There is another possible explanation. TIjcsc girls may have been 
basically ambiciiiial. The introversive trend which appears in both 
performances of ”1" may be due to age rather tJian typical of the 
individual personality tyj)c. Her responses in the second perform¬ 
ance seem to indicate a fin t/u'i ictrcat into introversion, Her care/ui 
avoidance of color may perhaps iiulic-atc a running away from the 
color stimuli and not a goiuilne inrrnvcrsion. In Card II she sees 
two women, but cmpliasizc.s that they have no heads because the 
heads are red. In Cartl IX she picks out only two small details 
and avoids all color. however, may have been ahead of her 

sister in development and have practically overcome the introversial 
trend at tlic time of the fir.st perfonnaiicc and completely so at the 
second, exliibiting a dclinitc cxtrovcrsial swing. 

The evidence scents to iiulicate that both of ihc girls are tvithin 
the normal range of intelligence. In second pciforniancc the 

(listribvition is L 3 ’pic!il of an av'fiage mind. The percentage of animal 
answers is at the upper limit of noimaliiy, hut the relationship of 
whole figures to figure j>arls is normal, Althougli the percentage 
of second and third grade details in the ^ll•^t performance was too 
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large, the elimination of the third grade details in the second per¬ 
formance suggests the presence of maturation. refusal of 

Card IX in the second performance was a definite improvement over 
the poor third grade detail responses given in the first performance. 
Tcchnicallyj the twins are similar in mental approach in the second 
performance in that the pei-ccntagcs of first and second grade details 
arc almost the same. 

The large number of whole answers given by "J" suggests superi¬ 
ority over her twin in abstract thinking, increase in the number 

of whole answers in the second performance, liowevcr, indicate the 
development of abstract thinking. 'V" displays more originality 
in thinking, but the degree is small even in her. While the quality 
of tile movement and whole answers indicate in 'T' a good inte¬ 
gration between imagination and dunking—not without friction, 
hmvevcr (cut-off heads)—her sister avoided to ft much grcatei 
degree giving away any of her inner life or employing anything 
that comes from the inner life. This trend may be connected with 
the extioversial trend. It is interesting to note the agreement of 
the Roi-schach findings in respect to mental cnpacity and the Binot 
IQ's, and also tlie distrlbutioji of psychic energy as seen in the 
protocols and tlie difficulties of the examiners in securing satisfactory 
cooperation from 

Oo}iclusio}i. The results of the Rorschach indicate tlmt botli twins 
were apparently basically introversive but seem to be developing in 
opposite ditettions, "J" retreating further into introversion and "J"' 
becoming more cxtratcnsivc. TJicir development at the present time 
differs in both tempo and quality. However, if is able to emerge 
from this puberty introversion they may become more similar agftin. 

Case Study Number Six—and ”L" 

Snuinwry. "K" and 'X"" are boy twins, 11 years of age, attend¬ 
ing the sixth grade of the elementary school. Their parents were 
born in Germany. There arc three siblings, a boy and a girl older 
th.m the twins and a girl younger. The home is average, the father 
being regularly employed- The school reports their progress to be 
average. The JQ's arc 98 and 100 respectively. The principal 
stated that except for one occasion she had never seen the two boys 
together. "L" is much more social and spends most of his time with 
other bo 3 ’s of his age, coming and going as he sees fit with little 
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parental supervision. "K" on the other hand, is very shy and spends 
more time in the home helping the mother with the eaie of the 
younger child. The boys appear fond of each other, but have less 
interest in each other than would be expected of mere siblings. 
"L" is decidedly more aggressive and friendly. Where any inquiries 
or requests for lielp were made "Z," always assumed the responsibility, 
Ills twin standing hack and permitting it willingly. 

Comparative Analysis of the Rorschach Protocols of "K“ 

AND "L" 

Striking dissimilarities in personality make-up in this pair of 
monozygotic twins are seen in the four Rorschach protocols. The 
fact that tile number of niovcmeiit answers given by "IC‘ remain 
the same in spite of the decrease of one-tJiird in the total number 
of answers in the second performance suggests that he has gone 
beyond the pre-puberty stage of development and into the introversial 
swing typical of die climax of puberty. Tlie average range of the 
real puberty process is 12 to 14 year's. Even if lie used color in 
those four questionable FG responses, it still remains fairly evident 
that he is prcdoniiiiantly busy with the stimulations from within. 
Altliough there is some tendency toward emotional adjustment, as 
shown by die 4 e's and the questionable 4 TG’s, the indefinitencss 
and uncertainty of the form-color reactions may indicate doubt as 
to its acliicvemeiu. The weakness on the extroversial side may 
perhaps be attributed to his oppositional tendencies as seen in the 
white space answers, this tendency, hmvever, decreasing in the second 
performance. In “L*" evidence can be seen of constriction t 3 'pical 
of pre-piibeily. However, he appears to be less constricted in rela¬ 
tion to his surroundings than he is toward his inner life, The 
dynamic life-giving functions of the inner life are apparently present 
as capacities {FM) but are rather reluctantly used, this rcUjctancy 
increasing in the second performance (ten FFl in the fir-st, seven 
FM in the second). On the whole "L" presents the picture of a 
well adjusted boy, with occasional impulsive tendencies (seen in tlie 
additional CF responses). An inclination to use white space as 
color is seen (snow in Card VIII). I'he general pntlern of per¬ 
sonality is the same in the two performances even iliough it is ex¬ 
pressed in dili'erent answens. In each performance there appears 
one texture answer, one f4irin-color, and one additional color-form 
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TABLE 9 
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response, but all appcjiving in different cards in the second perform¬ 
ance. The constancy of the test U seen not in the repetition of 
the answers but in repetition of behaviori which is as clearly seen 
in the seven different answers as in the repeated ones. 

The same marked difference is observable iv\ mental approach, [n 
there is the careful constricted meticulous approach as evidenced 
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in the percentage of form answers (about 50 per cent) and second 
grade details as contiastcd to "IC"^ more flexible and versatile ap¬ 
proach as seen in the -whole answers, movement responses, and the 
range of content. 'I'lic onc-fifUi of the total number of answers 
wliicli are neillicr of the animal nor luiman tyi)e show greater variety. 

attempted to recall his former answers but in cases -wbere he 
did, he used them in iiiterprctiiiK different stimuli. Another indi¬ 
cation of his lack of effort in this situation wa.s seen in the fact tliat 
.all his initial answers arc gooKrapliicaL In spite of tliis "lazy” 
attitude he retains liis versatility. He shows a tendency to combine 
and elaborate while his brother simply points out. In "L" the 
increase In the second grade normal details from six to eight goes 
along with a more static approach as seen in the dccrcnsc of form 
movement answers from ten to seven, instead of a more dynamic 
one which is typical of “K'’ {M and FM contribute 14 out of 37 
responses in the first pcifoiinaiiee and 12 out of 26 in the second). 
TIuis entire performance is t)'pifiecl by a lack of daring. Pie 

does not use imagination at all, almost never expressing action 
tendencies spontaneously but only in tlic inquiry. He does appear 
to exhibit a favorable balance between common sense and originality, 
and it is quite i)o.ssible tliat wlieii he is leleascd from his constrictions 
he will show higher mental caiuicities, "K" makes much greater use 
of his imagination tlum docs lii.s brother, In tbc second performance, 
however, he displayed much more care, eliminating the more daring 
answers. For example, in Card V in the fir-st performance he gave 
two responses "/ivo Horn jumping at some one” and "tiuo alligator 
heads.” In tlic second performance libs response was "two alllgaton 
lailh open mouths.” 

Conclusion. In this case personality development of each of these 
twins remains relatively the same over the half year period. The 
divergency is in tempo of development. The evidence might be 
interpreted to indicate that tlic difference may be basic and not 
due to developmental age, but no conclusion of tliis kind may ba 
drawn without more testing at a later date. 

Cask Stupv Nu.miikr Sin'iiK^ — “M” and "N” 

Sitinmaiy. "d/” and "N.” onl}’ children of Jcudsli parents, arc 
girl twin.s, 14 years of age, iillcmling ilic eigliih grade in the ele¬ 
mentary school. The family is one of high socio-economic status, the 
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girls receiving all the advantages of a home of this type. The IQ 
of bodi girls is identical, 101. School progress is average. The 
mother and father are very intelligent and keenly interested in the 
vocational and cultural development of tlie twins. The two girls 
are rarely seen apart, and neither can be pcrsuiuleil to carry out 
any activity without sharing it with her twin. "M" appears to be 
slightly more dominant, making the decisions for the pair in most 
instances. Both girls, because of the fact that they arc twins and 
very attractive in appearance, have developed a rather superior atti¬ 
tude toward other children, who term them “stuck-up.” Tliej’ 
spend most of their leisure alone or with their mother and are 
content without the company of other girls of their age. They have 
never been separated in school or in their home life. 

Comparative Analysis of the Rorschach Protocols of 

AND "N" 

As was the case with some of the previous pairs, the evidence 
seems to indicate a basic introvei'sivc personality constellation in 
both of these girls. However, some dilation may be seen in the 
case of each twin, "M" slightly more in tlic introvcrsial direction 
(increase in Jl<f from four to six). In the first pcjformnnce the 
four movement answers came in the last two cards. In the second 
performance, a more favorable distribution can be seen; movement 
answers appearing in Cards I, III, IV, VII, VIII, and X, where 
most appropriate. In the form movement answers can be seen .1 
definite shift (two /{/'' and nine FK in the fust performance and 
only five FfC in the second) which perhaps indicates a tendency tow.ird 
crystallization of the activities of the inner life, since tlic ICF com¬ 
pletely disappear and the more integrated FX responses remain in 
a smaller number. A compamtively good intellectual control is 
evident now in the percentage of form answers, the majority of 
which are good ones. 

While "JIF’ appears to be passing through the introvcrsial swing 
of puberty as evidenced by the decrease in the second pcrforniaiice 
on the color side accompanied b)' an increase in movement, 'W" 
appears to be passing directly into the dilated adolescent phase as 
seen in the increase of color accompanied by increase in movement. 
Here the evidence suggests a more even development of personality 
in the strengtheiiirig of both color and movement. Although in 
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TABLE 10 
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both girls is 

seen an increased sensitivity 

in relation to 

the outer 

world, "M" 

is strengthening her contact with her suriouiidings at 


the same time as development of the inner life is strengthened, {In 
the first pcrfunniince oneFC and in the second two FC and one CF.) 


Although the small percentage of answers relating to color as com¬ 
pared to form suggests that in both girls the main approach is 
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through intelligence find not through feeling, at the present time 
"N" seems to be much more open to emotional stimuli than her 
sister, as evidenced in her color responses. Thus "’ilT"' appears to 
have become more introversial—seems to be ambiequal, 

In mental development, these girls are rather similar. The results 
point to the fact that both are well within the range of normality. 
In both, the small number of whole answers and a comparatively 
high number of second and third grade details suggest that thinking 
is more concrete and inquisitive than abstract. Although the num¬ 
ber of answers has been cut down significantly in the case of "M" 
this reduction has taken place at the expense of the easier answers, 
the more valuable and .selective ones remaining. Tlic relationship 
between the percentage of popular and original answers suggests 
a favorable balance between common sense and inventiveness. Both 
girls arc alert and full of ideas, but these arc not as yet fully inte¬ 
grated. "'M," however, approaches this point in the second per¬ 
formance (seen in the relation of M to the sum of the inteimediate 
categories above F). While a high degree of versatility is evident 
in both girls, as seen in the range and type of answers, 
imagination is much more vivid tlian her twin's and she is par¬ 
ticularly busy with human problems (human figures, idols, etc.). 
From the viewpoint of vocational guidance s\ich development of 
the imagination miglu well be considered as a factor for success in 
writing. Upon inquiry, the experimenter learned that this girl 
liked to write and draw, botli of which she docs exceptionally well. 
Her twin shows no evidence of such inclinations. 

Conclusion. Granting .a similar basic personality make-up, here 
again is seen a divergency both in tempo and quality of development. 
After “M" passes out of the introversive swing of puberty, she 
may become more like her sister. On the other hand, it is possible 
that the qualitative differences will be strengthened by environmental 
factors and thus produce a permanent difference. 

Case Study Number Eight—and 'T" 

Summary. ”0"' and “P" are twin girls of Irish extraction, 11 
years of age, attending the sixth grade of an elementary school. 
Their 1Q’& are 100 and 106 respectively, and tlieir scliool progrcs.s 
is average, There arc no siblings or other members of the family 
other than the parents in the home. The scliool reports that they 
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presented no behavior problem, but they were placed in different 
sections of the gi'adc because of the principal’s belief in the advis¬ 
ability of such action at this age. The teachers report them to be 
''silly" and "sliow-offs,” especially "P."’'’ The experimenter found 
them to be rather attractive normal girls quarreling frequently with 
each other. "P” was cHlBcuIt to work with at times because of her 
tendency to e.xaggerate her good points, talk about liersclf at the 
expense of the test, and to affect an artificial manner of boredom 
most of the time, accompanied by various pains and headaches. 
These girls spend most of their time together but usually in the 
company of other children. They show little interest in each other. 
The mother displays the same childish, "silly” attitude as the two 
girls. 

Comparative Analysis of the Rorschach Protocols of "0” 

AND "P" 

In both members of this pair there is a more complicated per* 
sonality pattern with wider spread and more changes within the half 
year’s time than in tlic majority of cases. "0" shows a peculiarly 
dilated set-up in the first performance (responses in every category) 
but has apparently been able to consolidate this set-up to some degree, 
to increase her intellectual control (tlic increase of form compared 
with both sides), to mstraiii her impulsiveness (decrease in CF from 
six to two), and clear up the inner chaos (decrease of KF from five 
to one and the disappearance of FK). Thus in the second per¬ 
formance of "O" rather constrictive tendencies are evident as well 
.18 the need for the dcrvelopmcnt of the whole inner life. 'T/' on 
the other liand, wliile displaying the same basic dilation as her twin, 
does not succeed so well in balancing her set-up. The data suggest 
that constriction has taken place. There is a tendency to over- 
intclicctualizc the procedure in oi’dcr to exhibit knowledge and 
intelligence, and the weakening of the inner life which had been 
so nicely developed can be seen in the decrease of M, FJVI, and K. 
While the distribution of color reactions suggests a high degree of 
impulsiveness and cgoccntricity in both girls, "0'”s second perform¬ 
ance indicate improvement in control of impulsive tendencies, perliaps 
due to the fact that the inner chaos seen in the chiaroscuro reactions 
had been partially cleared up. In "P" the evidence suggests an 
unfavorable development in emotional balance. W^hcicas six months 
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TABLE 11 

PSYCHOCRAMMS "O" AND “P" 
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before she had surpassed her twin in this phase of development, 
emotional balance now lacks the stabilizing support of the inner life 
(decrease in Mj FM, K). On the extraversial side there is with¬ 
drawal—the form-color suffering more than the color-form reactions. 
The instability of her relationship to human problems can also be 
seen in the reversed proportion of whole figures to figure parts. 
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The in or “hung up” answers perhaps indicate a certain neurotic 
tendency. Tliis latter trend is perhaps confirmed by the inconsis¬ 
tency in lier performance. In Card I, for example, she gives all 
excellent answers, in Card II, all profiles. Her twin ("O") gave all 
easy geographical answers for the simple reason that t)jey were 
easy, using them to show off and not to commit herself. '‘P” does 
not give such numerous and easy ones; the answers she gives show 
confusion, e.g., "tioo islands connected by a canal" calling a peninsula 
an isthmus. Besides the foolish geographical answers there may be 
a lack of real opposition as seen in the absence of white space 
answers. 

Interesting differences may be observed in the mental develop¬ 
ment of these twins. The Rorschach data suggest that they arc 
both within the normal range. The distribution of whole answers 
and details Indicates the possible mental superiority of "0/'' Mow- 
ever, she shows a lack of originality in thinking; there being no 
single original answer In either performance. Almost half the 
answers in the second performance were geography or nature—as 
easy and superficial as possible. There is evidence of an increased 
stabilization of mental control after the six months period, seen In 
the increase of whole and form answers. There is also an optimum 
relationship between the first and second grade normal details, since 
It is expected of a cl>iid of this age to have about five times as many 
D’s as d's. There is also evidence of combinatorial power, the first 
performance showing only an inclination, and the second, a decided 
increase in tJic number of first grade details and a decrease in second 
grade, In her use of white space "O" shows both common sense 
and sound opposition, neither of which arc evident in her twin. 
However, “P'' does show a more original mind and greater versa¬ 
tility (15 original answers and 4 popular—an unfavorable balance) 
but little power to combine as seen in the lack of wholes and com¬ 
binatory first grade normal details. She shows an unfavorable 
relationship between the first and second grade details—35 to 19 
the first time and 30 to 24 the second. In both performances '^P" 
has 13 third grade dct.-iils, her twin only three. In both girls intel¬ 
ligence plays too great a role. In "O’^s case it leads to superficiality, 
as seen in tlie large number of geographical answers. An effort to 
exhibit her knowledge is seen, such as is observed in adults giving a 
disproportionately large number of anatomy answers. In the twin’s 
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case not only supei'Jiciality but confusion can be seen, In both girls 
the imaginative powers appear to be particularly strong. In "0” it 
is embryonic and chaotic, but the beginning of crystallization may be 
seen in tlie second performance. In tjie nine movement an¬ 
swers suggest a remarkably high level for her age. However, in 
the second performance there appear to be definite indications of a 
witlidrawal and retreat from the whole inner side. 

Co»c/«j/o;i. In both girls there was evidence of rather wide 
dilation and too little integration in the personality set-up. The 
development appears to have* the same direction in the two girls. 
Both were ti 7 ing to pull themselves together anil achieve a reasonable 
balance, "0“ with more success than "P." 

Case Study Numoer Nine— "Q" and ‘’’R!’ 

"Q’^ and "R” are male twins, 11 years of age. These 
boys are Jewish and come from a superior socio-economic level. 
They attend si.Ktli grade in the elementary public scliool. The boys 
are constant companions, attending the same camp in summer. 
They scciu to enjoy each other’s company more than that of out¬ 
siders. There is one male sibling attending secondary scliool. School 
progress has been normal. Tlicir /(?’$ arc 101 and 100 respectively. 
TJic experimenter found the boys to be very similar in personality 
make-up, based on observation over the period of a year. There 
did not appear to be any particular signs of Icadcrsliip or dominance 
on the part of either one, although "J?” usually made any plans 
with the examiner and discussed their activities much more freely 
and willingly than "Q-* 

Comparative Analysis op the Rorschach Protocols of ''Q ‘ 

AND '‘R’’ 

The typical picture of pre-puberty personality development is 
seen in this case study. So f{ir as the constriction clue to age permits 
the original personality constellation in "Q” to be seen, it appears 
to be an almost ambiequal state, the stimuli coming from wdthout 
being less constricted. In the second performance evidence of an 
extroversial swing is seen in the texture answer and four color-form 
responses. There is also shifting in the second performance from 
impulsiveness (flames, etc.) to well-adjusted reactions (now four 
colored peacocks and butterflies), On the whole, his brother is 
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TABLE 12 

PSYCIIOCKAMMS '"Q” AND "R” 


CalcRory 

of 

response 

First 

test 

Second 

test 

‘■Q‘' (20} 

“R" (Z6) 

"Q" (23) 

"R" (22) 

ir 

2 

1 

2 

1 

D 

M- 

13 

13 

9 

4 

3 

11 

6 

9 

44 

0 

0 

1 

0 

S 

2 

1 

1 

3 

M 

0 

1 

0 

1 

FM 

5 

1 

4 

4 

m 

1 

0 

0 

0 

KF 

0 

1 

0 

0 

FK 

1 

2 

0 

0 

F 

12 

IS 

14 

12 

c 

0 

1 

1 

3 

FC 

0 

5 

4 

2 

CF 

I 

0 

0 

0 

C 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

2.S 

2 

1 

11 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Ud 

0 

2 

0 

2 

A 

16 

10 

16 

5 

Ad 

2 

8 

4 

3 

A Object 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Anatomy 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nntu re 

0 

0 

1 

0 

GeoRraphy 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Archilcct. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Object 

1 

2 

2 

4 

Plant 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Spec, group 

1 

1 

0 

1 

% Original 

0 

0 

0 

4 

% Popular 

0 

0 

9 

18 

% Animal 

90 

69 

87 

S9 

// + A 

16 

11 

16 

5 

lid -1- .'Id 

2 

10 

4 

10 


very similar. However, more dilation of personality is seen in the 
distribution (two FK, one KF, and more color). has reached 

tlie stiiRe of development in the first performance that "Q’^ achieves 
in tlic second. In both bo 5 's evidence of good emotional adjustment 
0/1 a s/mpfe level is seen, (quality of the FC nnswevs). TJie leln- 
tionship between the texture answers and color-form responses indi- 
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cate "R'”?. somewhat moic mature cmotioiuil adjustment. His use 
of color and his checking its accuracy was an interesting difference. 
These twins demonstrate the peak of repetition in their second per¬ 
formances, "R” 22 om of 22; his twin» 16 out of 23, showing 
perhaps the strenuous matter-of-fact attitude typical of this age. 

In both boys a very similar mental approach is also seen. Evi¬ 
dence indicates about average intelligence. The number of whole 
answers is relatively small in each case. In "Q" there appears to 
be a complete lack of originality and an unusual amount of stereo¬ 
typing in tliinking (90 per cent animal answers). Otherwise the 
mental ability seemed good as far as common sense is concerned 
(percentage of D). This stereotypy may be exaggerated by the age 
situation. "R/' although very similar in approach to his brother, 
shows more critical ability us seen in ilie number of second grade 
details, and less stereotypy. There is more originality in thinking, 
but more of an oppositional trend in the second performance. In 
both boys there is little use of imagination. However, development 
of tlie inner life of "J?” is more mature but still in the pre-puberty 
stage. 

Conclusion. Here are identical twins wlio arc similar in the 
quality of development and only slightly different in tempo, 

Case Study Humber Ten— " S " and " T "' 

Summary. and "T" arc twin bo 5 's, 13 years of age, attending 
the eighth grade of elementary school. These boys arc attractive, 
alert Jewish lads, ph 3 'sically very mature for their age, There is 
one male sibling attending second j'ear high school. The school 
authorities are very enthusiastic about these boys because of their 
superior intelligence and quiet manner. They are both exceedingly 
shy, making it difficult for the experimenter to establisli good 
rapport. "T" practically always answered any inquiries, but neither 
boy gave any spontaneous information. At the time, the writer felt 
that the intelligence of these two boys had been overrated due to 
their cooperativeness and quiet studious manner in scliool. The 
home stressed the vital importance of school success. The IQ’s on 
the Stanfoi'd-hlnet were found to be 105 in both cases. They are 
rarely seen apart, but spend most of their leisure time with other 
boys of their age. 
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Comparative Analysis of the Rorschach Protocols or 

AND "T" 

In spite of the difficulties of making any definite diagnosis in 
regard to personality type during puberty, both members of this 
pair seem to be basically more introversive than cxtrateiisivc. The 


TABLE 13 

PSYCaOGRAMMS "S’* AND “T" 


Category 

of 

response 

First 

test 

Second 

test 

•‘S“ (13) 

"TH (19) 

"S" (19) 

(IS) 

ly 

3 

9 

3 

7 

D 

g 

i 

IS 

6 

d 

0 

0 

0 

0 

dti 

1 

1 

0 

0 

S 

1 

1 

1 

2 

M 

0 

3 

0 

2 

FM 

S 

3 

9 

2 

jii 

1 

0 

1 

0 

KF 

0 

1 

0 

0 

FK 

0 

1 

0 

0 

F 

6 

5 

7 

6 

c 

1 

3 

2 

3 

FC 

0 

3 

0 

2 

CF 

0 

0 

0 

0 

C 

0 

0 

0 

0 

xc 

0 

1.5 

0 

1 

II 

1 

3 

0 

2 

lid 

2 

1 

2 

2 

A 

8 

7 

14 

6 

Ad 

1 

0 

1 

0 

A Object 

1 

3 

2 

3 

Anatomy 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nature 

0 

2 

0 

1 

Geography 

0 

1 

U 

0 

Architect. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Object 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Plant 

0 

2 

0 

1 

Spec, group 

0 

0 

0 

0 

% Original" 

0 

0 

0 

0 

% Popular 

0 

26 

26 

20 

Animal 

69 

37 

79 

40 

A 

9 

10 

14 

8 

lid -h Ad 

3 

1 

3 

2 

"Very origiiinl 

cmniiinatifina, 
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two personality constellations arc in different states of development. 
"S" is in the embryonic state of "T“ that is, what is only indicated 
in "S'" is visible in liis twin in an elaborated, dilated form. (Instead 
of no M, five FMj and no color, '’T’' gives three Mj three FM, one 
KF, one FK, three FC.) In "'S'* the prototype of the state of pre¬ 
puberty appears (Rorschach's coartatioii), the evident constriction 
being the easily recognized sign of the ‘‘negative phase” with no 
color or movement answers. It appears, however, that his twin 
has traversed that stage. A remarkable dilation of psychic energy 
for bis age is evident, the superior personality development typified 
by a marked increase in maturity and balance. The texture and 
form-color answers indicate an awareness of situations around him 
and a degree of adjustment rarely reached before the age of 15 
or 16. There is no sign of impulsive reactions, but a high degree 
of sensitivity to his surroundings (three c, three FC). His emo¬ 
tional reactions to things going on around him do not have a decisive 
influence on him, although he is emotionally aware of what is hap¬ 
pening (one c, two c). His omission of any color responses suggests 
the presence of die negative phase. 

In regard to mental capacity, both boys appear to be near the 
upper limit of the normal range. In spite of tlic limitations due to 
age and not to basic personality development, "S" shows the typical 
normal approach. He sees whole answers where it is easy to see 
them or where there is particular stimulation. The range of con¬ 
tent, distribution of different kinds of details, and proportion of whole 
figures to figure parts indicate good mental flexibility accompanied 
by a careful approach and a realization of his limitations. In every 
respect, however, "T" is found to be superior. There is a very 
marked difference in the general richness of mind as seen in the 
responses in every region. While In "5” two-thirds of the answers 
are animal, gave approximately 37 per cent of this type. Al¬ 
though the norms for animal percentage are not reliable for children 
of this age, it is probably safe to assume that 50 per cent is average. 
Thus “5^' exhibits the upper level of stereotypy, his brother, the 
lo^ve^. The latter’s inquisitiveness and resourcefulness can be seen 
in liis responses to Card VII. While his twin secs part of a body, 
an average response, “T” succeeds in fitting in the bottom of the 
picture in a typical adult manner. («) "Tzvo people sitting up in 
bed and these are the bed clothing*' (A) '"Two people standing on 
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tilth heads with their feet tip hi the air and heads resting on pillows.” 
Supci'iov development in the ability for abstract thinking accompanied 
by an optimum balance of common sense can be sceii clearly. Thcic 
appears to be no trend toward originality but evidence of good 
combinatorial abilily. W^hile in "S” there appears to be considerable 
indication of an active inner life but little use made of it in his 
thinking, there being no movement answers in either performance, 
”T” seems to show good integration between his imagination and 
thinking. 

Conclusion. Xhls pair of boys resemble "K” and '^Li” in personality 
development. In the case of "S” and "T” however, there is more 
evidence pointing to a similar basic introversial constellation. These 
boys changed very little during the half year period, remaining as 
different as tliey were in the first performance. Here arc seen not 
only differences in tempo but also in quality— "S” being constricted 
and “T” dilated. 



































VI. RESULTS or TPIE ]HATCHING EXPERIMENT 


Ii] view of the jneagcr amount of accurate scientific d.ita on the 
degree of twin similarity in personality development and in view, 
too, of the limitations of the results and conclusions based upon 
qualitative investigation, the desirability of analyzing die Rorsdiach 
results quantitatively was indicated. However, to analyze the test 
results by the standard correlational method would reveal only the 
degree of similarity or difference in the separate categories and not 
similarity in the total personality picture. Previous investigations 
of the reliability of the test have been subject to the same limitation. 
The advantage of the method of correct matchings seemed evident 
since, as Vernon has shown, "it offers a means of comparing complex 
wlioles or Gestalten, in contradistinction to correlational methods 
which arc generally applied only to the comparison of quantitative 
continua—either uni-tlimcnsional variables or composite constructs 
of variables (70, p. 1). 

Composition of the Group 

In any investigation in wliich the experimenter is interested in 
determining the degree of resemblance in two groups, data on the 
amount of variability within tl»c group Itself is essential to a sound 
interpretation of the results. 

Using the variation in IQ as an indicator of general lieterogeiieity, 
Table 14 shows the composition of the group chosen for this invest!, 
gation. Groups I and II were composed of the first and second 
twin of each pair, respectively, their names having been arranged in 
alphabetical order, 

TABLE 1+ 

Composition of the Groups in Respbct to Intelligence 

Termnn's study of 

Total group Group rete.ste(I 905 unsclectcd 

I II I II children (58, p.242) 

Number 20 20 10 10 905 

Mean IQ 94.60 96.10 99.70 102.10 100,46 

SD of '/,8i) 8.79 3.66 3,03 12.94 

Range of /0's 79-107 79-107 93-107 96-107 56-145 

The sti'iiidi'ii'd deviations anti range indicate the hoinogcneity of 
the group in this investigation in comparison with that of Terman’s 
group of unselectcd children. 
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Additional evidence of the lack of influence of whatever hetero¬ 
geneity docs result from age or JQ is seen in the little change in 
the correlations when these factcors arc partialled out. The inter- 
twin correlation for total number of responses was .44, with age 
partialled out .36, with IQ partialled out .41. The inter-twin 
coirelation for percentage of original answers was .60, wltli IQ 
partialled out .59. 


Statistical Procedure 


The data were analj'zcd by means of the contingency matching 
technique advocated by Vernon (70-71). The coefficients of con¬ 
tingency were calculated by means of the following formulae: 


c-^ 

Where 


_ (st^fy 


Probable error of C 


0.6745i!: 

s/N 




0-^)4 


(gf_!)[(,_ 1)2+l] + /[(r-l)--(gr-l)a] 


Explanation of symbols: 

i » the rtimber of elements to be matched 
N ^ tlio total number of judgments 
S = the proportions of the judgments that ore correct 


Application of the Results to the Study op the Reliability 
OF THE Rorschach Test 

Six judges, experienced in the use of the Rorschach test, were 
requested to match the psychogrannms by both the 5:5 and 10:10 
method, of the first and second performances of cacli of 10 pairs of 
twins retested after a half year interval. 

Sources of unreliability which may affect the contingency coeffi¬ 
cients reported in this study are: (ff) The reliability of the test itself, 
dependent on the length of the test and the general excellence of 
the individual items; {If) reliability of the scorer, which involves the 
uncertainties and subjectivity of scoring due to the nature of the 
test, a factor not present in the standardized objective test; (c) varia¬ 
tions in the subjects themselves, due to mood at the time of the test, 
rapport with the experimenter and similar factors not correlated with 
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traits measured by tills test;® (d) reliability of the judges! differences 
in ability of the judgCvS to observe likenesses, as a result of differences 
in the degree of experience in interpreting test scores, lack of adequate 
norms upon which to base judgment and the fact that judgments 
were based upon tabulations of another scorer. 

Table 15 shows tlie percentage of correct matches and the coeffi¬ 
cient of contingency for each judge, as well as the total results of 
the group of six judges. The probable errors of the contingency 
coefficients have been omitted since the PE applies only when the 
sampling distribution is normal, as is not the case for these 
coefficients. 

These data would indicate that when the reliability of the 
Rorschach test is studied by the matching method, the degree of 
consistency between the two performances of the test is great enough 
to meet the standard of adequate reliability of a measuring instru¬ 
ment. These results justify the use of the test in this experiment 
because similarities and differences in personality make-up of the 
subjects as shown by this method may be legitimately attributed to 
true differences and not to lack of reliability in the instrument. 
The results also objectively substantiate the qualitative findings in 
regard to changes over a half year period hi tempo and direction 
of tlic developing personalities of these children, 

In addition, when was computed, the result was so much 
larger than any of the cnti'ics in the tables that it is safe to 
conclude that the result could not be attributed to chance factors, 
but to a true relationship existing between the sets of material to 
be matched. 

The experimenter found that in this case the 10:10 procedure may 
be more appropriate than the more simple 5:5 type.® It is legitimate 
to accept the lugher coefficient of contingency since “it is reasonable 
to assume that (the number of elements to be matched) possesses 

"Certain variations in test performance might he attrihiitccl to the experi¬ 
menter. In the present situation, however, extreme care was exercised lo 
avoid variatloni in the administration of the test. Some factors not within 
conscions control of tJic examiner, such as facial expressions, may have 
affected the pciformancc of some of die subjects. 

“Since C cannot exceed .894 when the number of classes is 4 and .949 
when the number of classes is 10, the difference between ,29 and .40, the 
two coniingeiicy coefHciciUs found in this ttiidy, may l>o due lo the coarse¬ 
ness of t1)C scale and does not indicate that the larger number of categories 
is more useful. 
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an optimum size for each type of material depending mainly upon the 
number of impressions which the average judge can keep clear in 
mind’’ (7l, p. 156). 

An examination of the errors made in matching the psychogramms 
of the first and second performances of each twin reveals some 
interesting facts. Four of the six judges made no errors in the 20 
matchings. One judge matched the psycliogramm of each twin in 
two pairs with that of the retest of his twin instead of his own 
retest. Qualitative analysis of the protocols had shown that one 
of these pairs of boys was more alike than any of the other four 
pairs. During the half year between the tests development had 
been such that the retest of one was apparently more similar to the 
initial test of the twin than to his own first test, 

In Table 16 the results of this investigation have been presented 


TABLE 16 

Data on the KiLiAniunr of tub Rorschach Test 


Coefficients of 
reliability for 
separate 
categories 


Experimenter 


Coefficients 
of contin¬ 
gency for match¬ 
ing whole tests 

N 

Vernon 

(?3) 

90 

Hertz 

(31) 

100 

Kerr 

(36fl) 

50 

Troup 

20 

Troup 

5:5 10:10 

Method Method 

Range of r* 

Mean of r* 

Percentage of 

.3J-7+ 

.54 

.60-90 

.829 

.001-7+ 

.56-82 

,74 

.38 ,94 

Whole Answers 
Percentage of 

.7+ 

.717 

.74 

.82 


Popular Answers 

Percentage of 

.<54 

.495 

.61 

.77 


Movement Answers 
Percentage of 

.62 

.594 

.52 

.79 


Animal Answers 

.48 

.708 

.52 

.56 



^Ranges and means presented are based on al! the categories used by 
the respective investigators. Only four of the more objectively defined 
categories are presented in this table. 


along with available data from previous studies of the reliability of 
the instrument. The results of the first three experimenters sho^v 
the correlation coefficients obtained on the separate categories of 
the test which were subjected to analysis. In the first and second 
study the average of the coefficients of reliability on all the cate- 
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gorics is presented. The split-half technique was used by Vernon 
and Hertz, wliilc Kerr based her results upon the correlation between 
two performances of the test separated by an interval of one year. 
With the exception of Hertz's results and those of the present study, 
the reliability of the quantitative scores on separate categories seemed 
to be low. 

The results of the matching experiment indicate tliat when the 
degree of resemblance between the two performances is based upon 
a consideration of the total personality picture as seen in the 
Rorschach paychogramms, the degree of reliability of the test appeans 
to be significantly greater than the estimates of reliability based 
upon the average of the correlation cocflicients obtained on the 
separate categories.’^ 

Application of the Results to the Study or the Degree of 

Similarity in Pbrsonat.itv Make-up of Identical Twins 

In contrast to the success of the reliability mntcliing proccdurci 
the results of the inter-twin matchings were neither so striking nor 
so satisfactory. However, before the intcr-lwin coefficients of con¬ 
tingency arc considered, the inter-twin correlations on the various 
categories of the Rorschach test arc presented along with two 
reported by Kerr in a recent study (36(r). 

These results suggest a fairly substantial degree of resemblance 
in twins in the total number of responses given, the length of time 
required for the test and the percentage of original, animal, and 
popular responses. In view of the small number of cases, however, 
the reliability of these correlation coefficients is somewhat doubtful. 

The inter-twin coefficients of contingency arc presented for cacli 
of the six judges and for the entire group by both the 10:10 and 
5:5 method. 


’The coefficient of contingency is being considered rouehly to the 

correlation coedicient, but it should be pointed out that the cocfTiclent of 
contingency always gives a somewhat lower result, the amount depending 
on the number of categories used (Garrett, H. E., Statistics in Psychology 
and Education, New York, Longmans, Green and Company, 1526, p. 200). 
There are at least two factors which tend to dciuess the contingency 
coefficient: {a) The upper limit of C Is nut 1.00; {b) the icliiibilily iif the 
judges is an added factor inliuencing the cocflicicnt of contingency, but not 
aifccclng the corielation coefTicient. 
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TABLE 17 

Inter-Twin Correlations on the separate Rorschach CATEcoaica 


Catgory 

r 

Kerr 

PEofr 

r 

Troup 

PE of r 

Total number of answers 



.4+ 

.122 

Total time of the teat 



.47 

.118 

Percentage of original answers* 



.60 

.097 

Percentage of popular answers 

0.16 

.092 

,34 

.133 

I^umbcr of whole responses 

.016 

,019 

—.39 

.138 

PerccntnEC of whole lesponscs 



.10 

.149 

Number of movement responses 



—.2S 

.141 

Percentage of movement responses 



—.11 

.149 

Number of color responses 



.50 

.113 

Percentage of color responses 



.07 

,150 

Number of Inimnu responses 



.10 

.149 

Percentage of human responses 



,21 

,144 

Number of animal responses 



—.20 

,145 

Percentage of animal responses 



.51 

•111 

Average 



.18 

.0349 


^Percentages luivc been presented to show the emphasis a person gave to 
certain types rather than gross number of responses. 


TABLE 18 

iNTRR'Tw'tN COEI'l'ICIENTS OF CONTINGENCY 
Matching procedure 

Judge (7—10:10 (7—5;S 


I 

11 

IK 

IV 

V 

VI 


Total group .29 .‘lO 


.32 

.66 

.55 

.60 

.45 

. .53 

-.16 

.13 

.00 

—.35 

.4$ 

.S3 


The results of the inter-twin matchings imlicate that the degree 
of similarity in personality development in identical twins, as shown 
by the Rorschach test, is not as great as the degree of similarity 
generally found in respect to intelligence or physical traits in this 
tj'pe of twins; the fairly low order of the inter-twin contingency 
coefficient suggests the presence of a substantial cnviionmental com¬ 
ponent in personality development. If the Rorschach responses were 
as fully clctermiircd by heredity, as, for example, cye-colov, or heiglit, 
the inter-twin matching coefficient should be practically as iiigh 
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as the reliability matching coefficient. This is approximately true 
with IQ; both the inter-twin correlations and the repeated reliability 
of the test are usually .90 or above. In this present study an inter- 
twin correlation of .81 was found. Although this is not as high 
as found in other investigations because of the narrow range of talent, 
there is still a striking degree of correspondence between these identi¬ 
cal twins in intelligence. Although data on many more pairs of 
identical twins and a large group of fraternals would be desirable to 
confirm our finding, these data and observations of the judges seem 
to confirm the general conclusion of the qualitative studies in regard 
to the lack of a high degree of resemblance in personality make-up 
of identical twins. 

In addition, the data suggest that the degree of similarity in the 
personalities of identical twins is greater when the estimate is based 
upon the interpretation of tlic whole personality, than when based 
upon bits of the personality make-up as seen in the correlation 
coefficients on the separate Rorschach categories. 

In regard to technique, it is evident that, in contradistinction to 
the procedure in the reliability investigation, the “i = 10" procedure 
is too complex and does not afford a fair basis for conclusion, The 

= is a more appropriate procedure. All except one judge 
succeeded better on the 5:5 matching. 

Factors Affecting the Reliability of the Matching Results 

There arc several limiting factors which became apparent to the 
experimenter during the investigation and which must be kept in 
mind in the interpretation of the results. In the first place, success 
In the luatcliing was dependent upon several factors which affected 
the comparability of the results of the six judges: experience and 
skill with the test, a familiarity with psychological twin studies, and 
more important still, the length of time spent on the matching. Since 
the judges were requested to complete the reliability matching first, 
it is quite possible that the wide discrepancy between the success on 
that task and in the task of matching the two members of a pair may 
be explained in part by the fact that the length of time spent on the 
reliability matching prohibited the spending of an equally long period 
on the more difficult job of matching the psychogramms of the two 
members of a pair. The greater success on the reliability matchings 
may also be explained in part by the fact that experience with 
Rorschacli retests would furnish many principles upon wliich to 
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base judgment. In regard to the effect on success of the degree 
of skill in interpreting the test results possessed by the judge, it is 
interesting to note that had die two judges, who were the least 
experienced with the Rorschach test, been omitted, the average of 
"i=5” ivould liave been .58 instead of .40. However, no valid 

basis is offered here for this conclusion, since these judges were not 
inferior on the reliability matching. 

There is another and probably the most important condition 
affecting the matching results in this investigation—the complexity 
of the material to be matched. It is rather doubtful if even a very 
skilled judge can grasp at one time five such involved sets of 
materials as the Rorschach records plus their interpretations of the 
total person.ility picture. It is needless to call attention to the even 
more difficult 10:10 matching procedure. Vernon suggests that 
“matching does apply best to relatively simple material like facial 
expressions and hiimlwriting.”® He also points out the complexity 
of die Rorschach material when used in a matching experiment. 

The reactions of the various judges to the matching procedure 
were very interesting. Several reported tlieir methods of attacking 
the problem. There was uiiauimous agreement as to the confusion 
and difficulty experienced in the attempt to match the psychogramms 
of the members of a pair in contradistinction to the comparatively 
simple task in the case of the reliability matching. One judge, after 
trying proportions of various responses, interpretation of the per¬ 
sonality make-up, content, stj'Ic of answering and like procedures, 
found that the total time of the test, and original and animal per¬ 
centages, were more hopeful. Human and nature plus architecture 
percentages also were fairly consistent He found that the “Erlebnis- 
typus^^ was often entirely different and found considerable vari¬ 
ations in the “Evfassungstypus,” Another judge reports that he 
“was insecure and doubtful in each decision.”® Another reports a 
feeling of “absolute blindness” in matching.® A fourth observed 
the lack of any clear principles to facilitate the inter-twin matchings 
such as he was able to formulate for the matching of the first and 
second tests. He also reported confusion over some of the cases 
which differed so greatly from the rest that they seemed to be similar 

®As indicalecl to llic wrilev In n personal letter. 

®As quoted from personal letters to the writer. 
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to no other one. He feels that a possible explanation may be "that 
if one twin deviates from the norm the other might be expected 
to deviate also from the norm but most probably not in the same 
direction.He found as an indicator, helpful in the one series 
and attributes his better results with this material to that factor. 

It may be concluded, then, that there is some doubt as to the 
applicability of the matching technique to the Rorschach data in the 
study of the degree of twin similarity, because of the complexity of 
the material and the large number of other factors influencing 
success. 



VIL A SUMMARY OF THE EXPERIMENTAL PROCE¬ 
DURE, RESULTS, AND CONCLUSIONS 

Procedure 

In studying the degree of similarity in personality development 
in identical twins, 20 pair.*; of twins of this type who were attending 
tile sixth, seventh, and eighth grades in elementary school in Buffalo 
were chosen as subjects. The determination of hereditary similarity 
■was based upon D. C. Rife’s diagnostic formula which includes 
eight criteria nf monozygosity. Two additional selective factors 
influencing choice were intelligence level and cooperation of the 
subjects, parents, and scliool audjoiities. 

An extensive battery of personality tests was administered to the 
40 cJiildren. Witli the exception of the Rorsdiadi test and samples 
of handwriting, all the tests were of the objective pencil and paper 
variety, A preliminary analysis of the data indicated clearly the 
limitations of many of the proposed measures in contributing to the 
solution of the problem; many of these limitations are inherent in 
the quantitative approach to the study of personality. The Rorschach 
Ink-blot Test was retained as the expcrimentnl instrument, since 
it seemed to afford insight into the fundamental similarities and 
differcncc.s in the whole personality make-up of the subjects. 

Comparative qualitative analyses of the protocols of 10 of the 20 
pairs who had been retested after a half-year period were made. 
Not only were tlic similarities and differences in personality develop¬ 
ment at the time of the first test noted, but the data of the retests 
furnished an opportunity to study the trend in development over the 
period intervening between the tests. In addition, these data fur¬ 
nished an opportunity to study the reliability of the method. Analyses 
of the protccols were made with a knowledge of age, grade,, and 
nationality of the subjects, but with no knowledge of their social 
histories. The administration and scoring were done by the experi¬ 
menter according to a refined scoring method. 

In the quantitative study of the degree of similarity in temperament 
of identical twins and also in the investigation of the reliability of 
t'lic test, Vernon’s inctiiod of correct matchings was employed. Wiiile 
the qualitative analyses gave no numerical index of the degree of 
similaiity of tlic two inciTihcr.s of a jJair, the matching method 
Eiffovded a means of comparing the total personality picture of one 
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member of n pnir with tluit of the other, and tlic qualitative results 
could be subjected to quantitative analysis. 

Six judges, experts in the use of this test, were requested lo 
match, first, the two performances of each of the 20 individuals. In 
this case only the psychogramms were offered because of the obvious 
factor of identical answers. The judges were then requested to 
match the psychogramms of the two members of each pair. Here 
the protocols were included in order that the judges might have a 
complete picture of the total personality make-up of each twin. 
This task required not only familiarity and skill in the interpretation 
of the test results, but also unlimited time and patience. 

The inter-twin and reliability matchings were first made according 
to the 10:10 procedure. After these results were recorded the 
process was repeated using the 5:5 procedure, in accordance with 
the directions in the serai-key. 

In the statistical analysis of the data the contingency matching 
technique, advocated by Vernon, was used, liiter-twln correlations 
were calculated for some of the Rorschach categories by means of 
the Pearson Product Moment formula. 

Results of the Qualitative Analyses 

Although the comparative anal 3 'sls of the protocols of the 10 pairs 
of twins yielded no single numerical index of the degree of similarity 
in personality development, careful comparison of the total per¬ 
sonality pictures of the members of each pair indicated in general 
no high degree of resemblance in temperament. In fact, the utter 
lack of resemblance in some of the pairs made it impossible to 
identify tliem as twins. 

In this phase of the study the experimenter was interested in 
investigating how the twins differed or were similar. Examination 
of the protocols seemed to indicate that these twins differed in 
three phases of personality development; (/r) in the tempo, (b) in 
the quality, (c) in the diicction which the development appears to 
be taking. While the analysis of a single Rorschach indicated only 
the state of development at the time the test was given, the results 
of the repeated tests did furnish some indications as to trends in 
development. 

As far as it was possible to differentiate the basic personality 
constellation because of the inllucncc of age on the Rorschach scores, 
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apparently all the pairs showed a basically similar set-up. With the 
exception of ''Q“ and "R" none of the twins showed evidence of a 
closely similar development. Both "'Q” anti however, were 

apparentlj’ in tlie pre-pitberty stage of development and showed only 
a very slight difference in tempo and a close similarity in quality and 
direction of development. 

Difference in tempo of development accompanied by a similarity 
in quality and direction may be seen in "JT" and ’‘L." The data 
suggested very little change in either boy over the half-year period, 
each remaining as different from his twin as they were in the first 
performance. "U’ apparently remained in the pre-puberty stage of 
development wliilc the performances of his twin suggested tliat he 
had passed that stage, showing the signs of the intcrversial swing 
of puberty power, 

Wide dissimilarity in quality accompanied by apparent similarity 
in direction and tempo may be observed in two pairs of girl twins, 
^4^' and and *'0‘’ and 'T." While in "A'‘ the results sug- 
gested a strong introversial tendency accompanied by evidences of 
anxiety, her twin’s performances indicated that the introversial urges 
were much less strong and evidence of less of an anxiety attitude 
was seen. In ''0“ and ""P" were seen more complicated patterns of 
personality than in any of the other pairs of twins. While "0," in 
her second performance, appeared to be able to pull herself together 
and secure better integration and emotional balance in her per¬ 
sonality set-up, "'P" showed an enormous amount of constriction 
and a weakening of the injicr life which appeared to have been so 
neatly developed at the time of the first performance; the constric¬ 
tion was accompanied by an unfavorable change in emotional balance 
with indications of neurotic tendencies. 

In four pairs of twins evidence of dissimilarity both in quality and 
tempo may be seen. "C”'’ apparentlj' remained in the pre-puberty 
period after the half-year and his performance suggested little indi¬ 
cation of maturation. In "D/’ on the other hand, there was evidence 
of an ambiequal state with definite signs of maturation, In "1" and 
and tlie picture was not so clear-cut. As far as it was possible 
to determine, "I" appeared to be in the introversial swing of puberty 
at the time of her second performance while "J" appeared to have 
partially passed that stage of development at the time of tlie first 
performance and completely so at the time of the second. If 
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frees herself from tliis age introversion, the two girls will probably 
become more alike at a later time. If she goes more deeply into It, 
the differences in quality of development will be increased. In "M" 
and "N“ similar personality patterns are seen. While per¬ 

formances suggested that she was still involved in the introversial 
swing typical of the climax of pxiberty, her twin appeared to have 
passed her sister in development as seen in the evidence of dilation 
and the development of an ambicqual sct-\ip. It is possible that 
this divergency in tempo and quality may lead to a permanent differ¬ 
ence in quality of development. In "5" ami ”T” a similar develop¬ 
ment to "K" and "Z-" may be seen. Like "K" and "L“ little 
dissimilarity was evident. However, the personality constellations 
of the two boys appeared to be in different stages of development, 
"■S'"' in the constricted stage of pre-puberty and "T“ exhibiting a 
Tcmarktible dilation and a marked degree of maturity. Little change 
was apparent in either boy over the half-year period. 

In and 'T/' and and "IV there was evidence of a 

different trend in development than In the otiicr pairs. There may 
be seen a difference in direction. In the first performance of "7!" 
and "F“ they appeared rather widely different, a miicli greater degree 
of constriction being evident in ’"F" suggesting a difference in quality 
of development. However, in the second performance, the dis¬ 
similarity in personality pattern seemed to decrease and the girls 
appeared to become mnre alike. ")•"'% neurotic tendencies may lead, 
however, to greater dissimilarity during the later course of develop¬ 
ment. In “G^‘ and "/f" development seemed to he proceeding in 
opposite directions at the time of the second performance. "G‘‘ 
seemed to be carefully dilating his set-up which was inwardly less 
well developed than his twin in the first performance, wliilc ”l'l“ 
developed a constricted attitude toward a richer inner life without 
developing the extroversial side. Actually these two boys ap]rcared 
more alike in the second performance, but this superficial similarity 
was the result of an opposite trend. 

These twin studies indicate one striking fact: How widely cliffcveni 
two people with basically similar personality make-up can become 
in the course of development. The subjects for this investigation 
were pairs of twins whose heritage is closely similar and wliose 
environment is similar in respect to the major environmental factors 
such as home, school, etc. Yet these wide differences in personality 
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development were observable. The evidence from these qualitative 
studies not only indicates no high degree of similarity in personality 
development, but also destroys any rigid concept of environment 
and draws attention to the importance of those subtle environmental 
influences in the molding of personality. 

Application of the Results to the Study of the RELTAniUTy 
OF THE Rorschach Test 

The reliability of the Rorschach technique was investigated by 
means of the matcliing method. Wlicn six judges matched the 
psychogramins of the first and second performance of each member 
of 10 pairs of twins, a coefficient of contingency of 4"'94 was found. 
Tills result indicated the consistency of the measuring instrument 
and the justification for Us use in this study, since similarities and 
differences in personality make-up of the subjects as shown by this 
test may be legitimately attributed to true differences and not to the 
lack of rcliabilit}' in the instrument. In addition, the qualitative 
findings in regard to changes within the lialf-year period in tempo 
and direction of the developing personalities of the subjects may 
also be attributed to true differences and not to tlic unreliability 
of the test. 

Although much more experimentation is necessary to confirm this 
point, tlie df\ta suggests that M'hcn the degree of resemblance between 
the two performances of tlie test is based upon a consideration of the 
total personality picture, the degree of reliability appears to be 
significantly greater than estimates of reliability based upon bits of 
it as seen in the correlation coefficients of the separate categories. 
The matching procedure in which 10 psychogramms of the first 
performance were matched with 10 of the second yielded a higher 

coefficient of contingency than the 5:5 method. 

Application of the Results to the Study of the Degree of 
Similarity in Personality Makb-up of Identical Twins 

When tlie degree of resemblance in person-ility development in 
identical twins, as seen in the Rorschach test, was determined by 
means of the matching method, the coefficients of contingency were 
.29 when the 10:10 method was used and .40 when the 5:5 method 
was employed. 

The fairly low Iiitcr-twin contingency coefficient of .40 suggests 
the presence of a substantial environmental component in personality 
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development. If the Rorschach responses were as fully dctciminecl 
by heredity as pliysical traits such as eye-color and height, the inter- 
twin contingency coefEcients should be practically as high as the 
reliability. This is approximately true of JQ; both the inter-twin 
correlations and the repeated reliability of the test are usually .90 
or above. However, data on many more pairs of identical twins 
and a large group of fraternal twins is necessary to confirm this 
tentative conclusion. 

The results of the intcr-twin matchings and the observations of 
the judges confirm the general conclusion of tlic qualitative study 
in regard to the lack of a high degree of similarity in personality 
make-up of these identical twins. 

As was seen in the reliability matcliing procedure, the results of 
the inter-twin matchings suggest that the degree of similarity in 
personality development of monozygotic twins is greater when the 
estimate is based upon the interpretation of the whole personality 
constellation, than wlien based on isolated aspcct.s as seen in the 
correlation coefEcients on the separate categories. Here again, many 
additional data arc necessary to establish this conclusion. 

The inter-twin coefEcients of correlation on the separate Rorschach 
categories Indicate a fairly substantial degree of resemblance between 
identical twins in the total number of responses given, length of 
time required for the test, and the percentage of animal, original, 
and popular answers. However, in view of the small number of 
cases the reliability of these coefficients is somc^v]mt doubtful. 

There is some doubt as to the applicability of the matching method 
to the Rorschach data in the study of the degree of twin similarity, 
because of the many factors affecting the possibility of success in 
matching. Some of these factors are: the length of time spent on 
the task, the skill and experience of the judge, and the complexity 
of the material to be matched. 

Practical Implications of the Study 

The results of the qualitative analyses seem to confirm the opinion 
of many investigators as to the value of the Rorachach test as a 
method of psychocliagnosis in the field of child guidance. For that 
reason the detailed case studies have been presented for those readers 
who are interested in the application of the method to clinical prac¬ 
tice. This experimenter found the test helpful, not only because it 
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furnished a picture of the general stage of personality development 
at the time the test was given, but also because underlying mechanisms 
of personality were revealed wliich perhaps were not observable 
by means of other diagnostic tools. A good example of this is the 
evidence of anxiety seen in the Rorschach protocols of ”4" an 
observation which later checked closely with the findings in the 
social history. In the ease of problem children referred to a clinic 
the presence of complexes arc often seen in the content of the 
Rorschadi response. The test is also helpful in serving as a general 
check on the results of the Binet and other quantitative estimates of 
intelligence, and often furnishes additional qualitative data on the 
mental make-up of an individual. In cases where there is an obvious 
discrepancy between mental capacity and efficiency tiic test oftcji 
throws light upon the factors underlying this discrepancy. Thus the 
method furnishes an opportunity for the incorporation of qualitative 
subjective interpretation—the lack of which has been keenly felt 
bj' many psycliomctricians—into the objective approach typical of 
the present psychulugicsil study of the individual. 

A contribution of t)>is study which may prove useful to the clinician 
is that of the value of repeated tests. In addition to the personality 
picture furnished by a single Rorscltacl) protocol, the repetition 
of the test after a period of six months or a year gives a broader 
view of tlic constantly changing and developing personality of tlie 
subject. Thus this retest procedure should be of value in studying 
tlje direction of persomlity development and t)je effect of various 
environmental factors in producing change. 

It is true that the method has limitations as far a,s validity, 
reliability, and adequate norms arc concerned and that the value of 
the mctlioclj as a (jsychodiagnostic instrument depends in large 
measure on the skill of the examiner. However, these limitations 
need not handicap its use, since its purpose is not to take the place 
of objective tests or atlicr clinical methods but to supplement and 
clarify their results. The value of the method lies in its usefulness 
in confirming results of tests, observations, case histories, and inter¬ 
views; as a check on previous findings and the discovery of new 
"leads” which may suggest an explanation of behavior hitherto 
unexplained by the other diagnostic methods. Valu.ablc addi'tion.Tl 
information for the psychiatric interview is thus available. In the 
opinion of the writer, the value of the information gained from 
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tile Rorschach test is moi'c tlian commensurate with the time spent 
in giving, scoring and interpreting it, and it ma}' well be Included 
in the psydiological study of clinical cases. 

Suggestions for Further Research 

In the development of the Rorschach method into a more useful 
clinical tool for the study of personality the experimenter is faced 
with many stimulating research problems. The results of this study 
indicate definite fields for future research both in the problem of 
personality development and in the application and improvement of 
the method. 

From the qualitative viewpoint the availability of the subjects 
makes possible the continued study of the development of personality 
patterns In these children, as seen in the Rorschach test. Do they 
grow more alike as they pass out of the adolescent phase into adult¬ 
hood or do they grow more dissimilar? By repeated tests the trend 
of personality development could be dearly seen. The retest results 
would also confirm or disprove predictions made at this time as to 
probable direction of development. 

The results of this study, supplemented by additional cases, can 
furnish supplementary information on which to base norms for 
different age groups. 

In order to complete the study of the relative effect of environ- 
mental influences ou personality development as seen in the Rorschach 
test, the same experimental procedure should be employed with a 
group of fraternal twins and siblings in order to furnish a basis 
of comparison. Until that procedure is carried out, no more definite 
conclusion as to the potency of environment in the molding and 
development of personality may be made. 



APPENDIX 

ScoiuNc Symbols (38) 


Symbols 


IF = ivJiola 
1) = IliBl gricin 

normn) dcJAiJ 
J ^ second grade 
norinal dclnll 
dd ~ ibird grade 
normal dcinil 
S = While space 

I := small while 

B|iiicc dcinil 


H ~ moYcmcnl 

nutscliocb's ‘‘il-llewcgueg.’' 

Drsignalcs various ocllvlIiGB ol hit- 
moo or binnan-JUcc Jignjcs. 

Indicates nelivlly of inner life 
in ibo loaltn of Itniglnallon 
DJ jnluliJoj), 

FI\I = form lending 
loMTird move- 
mcnl 

Korseliiieli's "F zu B Icndleiend.” 
DeelgnaloB oesion of animals. 

IndlesLca a normal 
growth of inner 
fully dovclopcil, 

alago In ibe 
llle not yel 

m = minor move¬ 
ment 

DcnigtiBles: 1. enprcaslve f(ualllles in 
lid and Ad as grinning [ace, pear, 
ing eyes, pointing Anger or orns. 
iffi siicicisg em, flic,; 2. puilvc 
happenings as exploilons, colll- 
slons, snspended, falling end whirl, 
ing ohjrcU. 

Indkalu an under 
or repreesion ol 

development 
iriner life. 


Description and eiplinallon laierpiciailvo value 


Itertsi'hnrh’a “Briv-Zwisrtieiironiicn.’* 


AT = cliintOBCuro Designates a icndcnep lo dhaolvo IndUsles embi/onlc or cliaollc 

iho itYD dimensional Ink-blois be- slaic of ibe Inner lllc. 
cause ol the shading ibeicln. 

'Ihits n hlol TcprcacBla not only 
a Ul'iiliBcilBloiitl plastic objeef but 
n milllllude of things spread out 
111 lltc alr-lillcd aptco full of 
light and abode. TLa main em- 
phials ms; be on: I. Ilio hislncsi 
ol clouds, BDSoke, Gro (unless ibis 
response is sllmulalcij by red 
color); 2. ibe penpeciivc (Well's 
"long vision Tcsponss”) os Innd- 
ecapos and orchfleclnral soilings 
(pans ol bnildings arc esualiy 
F} I 3. ibe light, shadows or 
darkness. K is frcitucnlly com¬ 
bined wjlb m ns spoiiiijig water, 

(auntains and slreaiiiing lova. 


P = form 

Uorsclinch's **f-Form." 

Designates outlines and plastic forms. 
jMnps and X-rays arc sbo usuilly F. 

Indicates conacloi;s coatrolled 
reactions. over-emphasIzed In 
pure outline responses. 

e = Tealure 
Coloring 

Ucalgiiales llic surface Icslnrc of an 
object as animal skins end fur 

coals. 

Small e and Jt oro rarely combined 
in one rcaponae, Sametimea ibe 
Icxiuta as well as the colei or 
!onn la empliasteeil, os btilih de¬ 
sign (Cc) or scolty dogs (Fc). 

Indicnics a caulloue approach 
Id happenings around tbem, 
loiuhing in shyness when the 
sum of C c, or tactfulness 
when C c. 
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Scoring Symkols (3S) {coiiliaued) 


Symbola 

Dcieri]ition and riplaiialion 

Inlerprcliiiiti: salue 

rc 

Iloriehach** “W6—Fomi’Fatbc,” 
DeaiEnalcs the llao of color in an* 
awcri where the riguro lern In 
lEio blot naturally has the aume 
color BS tho blot llaoir. Ollier 
Inicrprolotlona wlirro ibo color la 
aillQclally connccled with forma. 
Aa, for inaioncc. In anslomlral 
drawings where iho color only 
indUaiea iHlfetoDl pttia of (he 
drawing wlllioul a. meaning of it- 
aelf, may he dcaignaled by llio 
symbols F/C. 

Indh-alca ailjnitcil reeling but 

in F/C suggests eonvenlionjl 

or anpcrrieinl reeling, 

CF 

Rarieha«U’» ”F6f—Farbe-Form.” 

Ocslgnalcs thni the niiswct is pri¬ 
marily silmulaicd by tho color and 
would Ue Impoaslblo wlilmiii il. 
The fenrt F may be more or leas 
neglected hut must be taken ln(<i 
account, at least with regard to 
iho poiltion of the blot. 

liiiilcilirs Iinpulsiic or ego-esQ' 
Isif fccUng. 

C 

riomhatU'i “f6—Fnrbo.” 

Oeilgnaiei that color la the only 
dlseernlblc alluuliu. Tlieso pure 

C reactions must be carefully dfs- 
liiigulilied Irom C dciiomhiAllona 
or enumerations or C description 
of in ncstUetle nnliwo as well as 
from remarks about C not In- 
tended to bo responses. 

Indlcoira caploilvo feeling or a 
lielpirsi eiposiire lo cmo> 
tiondl siltnuli. 

c 

Dcslgnalca the numeril value ol all 
color responses. 

iitdirUlcs a gcilGrul readiness to 
rrapoiul lo slliiiull from 
wIiIiduI, 


Content Abbievlailoni 
Tbc only new symbol heie InlTO' 
iluced Is ihti e( A Object, which 
menns arilniil ob|rcl, leJetrlni to 
olijcclt inide of nnliosl parts 
■vch na fur rups, fur coats, onl- 
mill akiilla, etc., as distinguished 
Irom parts of living onlinaU, Ad. 
MkoH’lic Jld is resorvGil only for 
part* of living human beinga and 
are to be ilUlIngulshed from 
nnalomlcul ansvera, Al. 
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I, INTRODUCnON TO THE PRESENT PROliLEM 

“The study of facial expression is probably as old as the human 
race. Fjoni the earliest times, men Imvc read in the changes of 
countenance produced by the movements of the facial muscles, the 
thoughts, feeli/igs ami motives of their fellows” (79, p, 325). Tlic 
present study attempts to determine whether or not short time- 
samples of tlie facial expressions of preschool children offer efficient, 
reliable, and valid means of determining individual differences. 

During the last ten years, the facial behavior of infants and pre¬ 
school children has been used in controlled studies as a measure of 
personality development. Various techniques, procedures, and controls 
have been employed in these investigations. Diaries and stenographic 
accounts of single children proved to be fruitful, but difficult to 
analyze statistically with these techniques. Large groups could not 
he studied adequately, and sex and developmental norms could not be 
established. Recently, therefore, the method of time-sampling 
))as been attempted as a means of .studying larger groups, and deter¬ 
mining norms. In the early experimentation with time-sampling 
methods, investigators used different time units and total periods of 
observation; diffcrontly defined categories, techniques, devices, pro¬ 
cedures, and analj’scs. A survey of the changes and the investigators 
responsible for cacli change is too long and complicated even to outline 
here. Eurtliermovc, they have been clearly reviewed by Bott (19), 
Goodcnougli and Anderson (58), Murphy and Murphy (90), and 
Olson and Cunningham (96), who give excellent summaries of the 
various techniques, methods, and procedures which have been employed 
in social studlc.s. 

Aside from the methodological aspects, the problem of facial 
expressions lias been approached mainly from two points of view. 

In the first place, there have been studies in which the emphasis was 
placed upon group rfuiracterislic belimuor. Social and material environ¬ 
mental factors were an,ilyzed, in an attempt to establish norms; and 
age, sex, intelligence, numbcj’ of school contacts, socio-economic back¬ 
ground, and other relationships with group traits were studied. In 
addition, in order to give a complete picture of the child, many of these 
Hiitliors iiLso attempted to record the aspects of each child’s personalit}- 
which were more individually expressed and which seemed to be less 
influenced hy the factors above mentioned, such as smiling,.laughing, 
talking, and crying. In some cases these expressive items were recorded 
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quantitative!}' but only incidentiilly, and, tlicjcfore, not analyzed 
statistically in the results. A few of the investigations, wherein the 
expressive behavior categories have been observed incidentally with 
other activities or reactions, have yielded results which arc sufliciently 
reliable to use for age or sex norms, or for comparative purposes in 
their respective lists of expressive categories. The items of expressive 
behavior in many of the studies such as Arrington's (6), Bott's (20), 
Bridges’ (24, 26, 27, 28), Goodenougli’s (56), and Shirley’s (108), 
have proved capable of differentiating individuals. Of these, Bott’s 
study is the only one wliich attempts a full and comprehensive analysis 
of the entire list of expressive behavior patterns. In her observations, 
however, emphasis was placed upon so many categories that the ex¬ 
pressive items themselves could not receive as much emphasis as in a 
study in which they would be the main items under consideration. 
Furthermore, the mass of information required for eacli child and 
the large time until employed caused infrequent occurrences of many 
of the expressive behavior items and the consequent lowering of the 
reliability, making individual consistency analyses utterly impossible. 
Therefore, although each child receives some attention as an iiidivdual, 
for the most part such cross sectional group-studies emphasize social 
rather than the iiuHvicIual characteristics, and estabisli gioup-agc, sex, 
and other norms. Furthermore, they are incapable of accurately 
determining the infrequently occurring forms of behavior. Extensive 
individual differences must necessarily be masked in thc.se group 
analyses. 

The following is a list of the facial expressive behavior categories 
used by those investigators who have observed and recorded, either 
quantitatively or qualitatively, combinations of facial expressive be¬ 
havior along with the more social behavior categories: 

/j. Language, talking, or vocalization; Abt® (1), Heaver*' 

(11), Bowley* (21), Bridges* (27, 2S), Kohler* (76), Lewis* 

(85), Rugg, Kreuger, and Sondergaard* (105), Van Alstyne* 

(117, 119), Wagoner (119), Waring* (121). 

b. Talking (spontaneous or in response) to adults or children, 
or solitary; Bott, BUtz, Chont and Bolt* (18). 

c. Talking (spontaneous or in response) to adults or chil¬ 
dren, or solitary <ind expressive vocalizatiun: Washhuin* (123). 

</. T.ilking and singing: Smith (111). 

£,■ Talkativeness and laughing: Goodcnoiigh* (56). 

/. Talking, laughing, and crying: Arrington* (6), Jcvaild* 

(65), Thomas, LoomU and Arrington* (116). 
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(j. VocaliiiiiiK, KinilinKt Rui'gling, and smacking lips: Kel- 
t/DR® (71), 

h. LangiiaRc freqiiencj-, lanKhiiig, mood (cheerful, singinB, 
smiliiiK vs, gloomy, a|)pre)iefisive), crying; Manwell and Men- 
gcrt* (G4), Slurlcy”'* (108). 

j. Talking tu sell and others, smiling, laughing, poutinR, 
sulking, nnd totnl nntomalisms: Kncli* (74). 

j. Vcrhnlizntion, rniutom vocalization, soliloquizing, scream¬ 
ing, shouting, sQttcnliiiR, whislUng, laughter, smiles, crying, 
whimpering, coughing, sneezing, sighing, whispering, mumbling, 
tics (sucking thumbs or fingers, handling nose, face or lips, mov¬ 
ing or hulding head, rubbing eyes, making faces, pulling or 
scratching cars, spitting, yawning, playing with hnir, licking 
spoon, svicking bars, things in mouth): Boti'-* (20). 

k. Laughter; Challman* (32). 

/. Smiling and laughing; Jones^ (G8). 

Ill, Smiling, laughing, inactivity, moves month, mores face, 
sings, facial gestures, frowning, crying, shouting, and indefinite 
emotional expressions: Reckless nnd Smith* (101). 

II, Angry facial expressions, crying, scienming, fussing, scold¬ 
ing! Rcckctts* (64). 

0 . General expressive behavior: Lewin* (84), Conrad* (35), 
rorlCJiier (100). 

/. Spontaneity and cxpiesRion: M'alsh'* (120), Gcsell and 
Lord* (54). 

Note! * Indicates time the subjects observed were preschool children. 

" Indicates that (he sulijccis oi>scrvec( were infants younger than 
two years of age. 

The second type of controlled studies of personality development 
in preschool cliildrcn bns been the observation and recording of a few 
specific expressive behavior characteristics of a group of such children. 
Man)' observations have been carried on over a per/od of years on the 
same group. The authors of sitcli investigations, realizing the dif¬ 
ficulties involved in attempting to observe individual characteristics 
at one time with socio-material aspects of children’s behavior, have 
undertaken to isolate for specific study single traits or combinations of 
traits iji order to clieck the reliability of the observational technique 
in studying such traits; to find relationships, if any, between these 
and other factors such as age and sex; and finally to see if tlie results 
of their investigations were capable of differentiating individuals. 
These studies, however, present very different groups of behavior 
items for cnnsidcralion, with conflicting definitions for each item of 
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expression; and not a single one checks individual consistency from 
observation to observation in any one kind of behavior. I'hcir results, 
tWoMgW isolated in cbaTactet, ■were nevertlieless, ii\ most cases, stated 
quantitatively so that age and sex norms ami intcrcorrelation co¬ 
efficients of various kinds arc available for comparison with the results 
of the present investigation. Individual differences, even in these 
studies, were merely suggested, and emphases was placed almost 
entirely upon the group analyses. 

The following is a list of the special traits or expressive behavior 
items which have been observed and recorded quantitatively, and 
authors who employed them: 

n. X.angiiai'c ur talkaiiveiieas; Adams* (2), l^llcsur'*^ (‘^3), 
Fisher* (+7), McCarthy* (87, 88), Piaget* (99), Robinson and 
Conrad* (I0+), ScKubarl* (107), Stalnakcr* (113). 

b. Gcstiii'ea: Scliiifcr (106), Krout (77). 

r. Gestures, laughing, smiling, pouting and talking, squeal¬ 
ing, sticking tongue out, grimacing: Hosic* (63). 

(t. Nervous hnbits'Koch* (73), Olson (93, 9+, 9S), Ringland* 

( 102 ), 

c. Smiling: Dumas (42). 

/, Laughing: Bernadini (13), Enders* (44), 

ff. Laughing and smiling: Dearborn (37), Ding nnci jersild' 

(38), Gregg* (115), Washburn" (124). 

h. Laughing, smiling, talking; Justin* (69). 

1 . Laughing, smiling, crying: Watson* (126). 

j. Laughing, crying,'talking; HrnckcU* (22). 

k. Lniigliing, smiling, annoyed expression, neutral: Smith* 

( 112 ), 

l. Audible expressions of pleasure, distinct smile, faint smile, 
audible expressions of rage or grief, distinct frown, slight frown, 
neutral; Lee* (83). 

HI. Crying and Licial expressions: Sherman" (109, 110), 

Blatz* (IS), 

71. Crying, facial expressions, smiling, cooing; IJayley" (9). 

0 . Crying, smiling, Unger sucking, face scrntching, nervous 
tics: Bonham and Sargent"* (16). 

p. Expressions of depression or introversion (tearful cry¬ 
ing, rigid tension, fretful whining, grunting) and clnilon or 
extroversion (laughing, smiling, crooning, vocalization) ; 
Etzlony* (+5), Bridges" (26), Bridges* (25), Bucliiier" (29), 

q. Expressions of depreaslon or iiitravcrslon (tearful cry¬ 
ing, rigid tension, fretful whining, grunting) and elation nr 
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extroversion (laugliinR, snining, crooning, vocalization), 
tluiinhsucking: Hricigea* (24), Perkins’* (98). 
r. Humming, aingtng, chaiUing: Jeraild and Bienstock* (66). 
j. Facial cxpresnions nnd qualitative vocalization differences 
in gencial: H.irwin (36), Yerkes (J32), Goodenougli (S5). 

Note: * InilicatcH that Ihc .subjects ol»8ervcd were preschool children. 

Indicnies that the siibjcctH olucrved Were infants younger than 
two years of age. 

It i.s obviVju.s fi'tjiTi the two forCftoitiK lists!, that iirsictically every 
facial expressive behavior form luis been rcconlcti ii\ the past either 
quantitatively or qualitatively on preschool children. In many of these 
studies tlie time-sampling method was employed, Rioup norms ^vcrc 
cstablislicd, and individual variations were noted coincidentally, but 
in none was the emphasis placed directly on these individual dif¬ 
ferences. The present author, therefore, was interested in undertaking 
an exploratory study on a small group of preschool children em¬ 
phasizing the differences between iiulividuals by comparing samples 
of each child’s behavior witli cstahli.slicd group norms. In this 
Investigation the time-sampling tcchiiKiuc was employed as an objec¬ 
tive means of cxincssing these differences. Since the value of such 
a tcciiniquc depends upon its reliability and validity, sections of this 
stud)' arc reserved to determine these important factors. For tlic most 
part, however, interest is focussed entirely upon the incidence of each 
expressive behavior in each individual rather than upon causal or 
explanatory relationships. And, for the sake of argument, it will 
be .i.ssumed that each member of a controlled .social group will be 
influenced individually by both his innate personality make-up and by 
the effect of the culture of his group. However, to what extent these 
two variables make iris expressive behavior differ from that of other 
meniber.s of tlie group is mimatcrial in this investigation. 

In the present study the facial expressions of 25 preschool children 
were observed over a period of six months. The social aspects of 
behavior (such us playing with children or alone), were not included 
as items to be studied, .since by so doing, all observations rvould 
necessarily Iravc to be limited to controlled social situations. The 
items of faciiil expressive behavior were chosen because facial expres¬ 
sions arc individual pereonality characteristics and occur in all situa¬ 
tions, Therefore, it sccm.s ju.sti/ic'iblc to check the validity of tlie time- 
sample by coinpaiing the objective results determined from brief 
observations made in the experimental situation with general descrip- 
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tions of e.ich child’s expressive tj'pe as found in the clinical case 
histories, nursery' records, and rankings made by two judges well 
acquainted with tlie children- In this way eacli subject's behavior 
adjustment to the social situation, to routine, to new situations, or 
to his home environment could be compared witli the small sample 
of Ins behavior in the fairly controlled social situation of the nursery 
group. 

Furthermore, such an extensive study of so fe^v individuals has 
three distinct advantages. In the first place, new methods of analysing 
results of observations may be suggested which might jjrove satisfactory 
in more controlled studies and in clinical work. In the second place, 
certain relationships may be suggested; such ns between expressive 
types and difficulties in adjusting to physical and social environment; 
between inconistcncy In behavior and variability in health, environ¬ 
ment, and problem tendencies; between choice of play material and 
and types of facial expressive behavior; and between those items of 
behavior which may be modified by contact with the social group, and 
tliose which seem to be more innate and are maintained consistently 
by each individual tliroughout a period of time. I''inally, it should be 
possible to make evaluations and suggestions concerning the validity 
and clinical efficiency in the use of the time-sampling technique in the 
study of individual differences. 



n. PROCEDURE 
A. Subjects 

The subjects used in this investigation were 25 children, 15 boys 
and 10 pills, between the ages of 27 and 49 months (sec Table 1). 
Fouitceii oi the group were observed during the school year 1934-35, 
and 11 in 1935-36. The fathers of the majority of the 25 were 
members of the professional class, and tile children may be con¬ 
sidered ns n homogenous rather than as a representative Sample. They 
were also better than average witli respect to mental age and de¬ 
velopmental ratio. Whereas the mean chronological age for the 
group was 37 months, the mean mental age was approximately 42 
months, and the mean developmental ratio about 116. Physical 
measurements taken on each child near the mid-point of the interval 
of observation indicated that as a group they were also above the 
average in iieight and weight for children of the same age and sex. 

The nui'scry situation at the Clinic presented unique opportunities 
for fl study of this tj’pe. All of the children had extensive case 
histories and records with which to correlate the results of the study 
In hand. Though the number of contacts varied for each child, every 
subject as a member of the nursery group was present a sufficient 
number of times to insure monthly observations over an adequate 
period of time. Furthermore, 10 of the children had been chosen by 
the nursery clinician at the first of the year to form the nucleus of 
the group because tlicy were considered to be stable individuals. 
These are designated as "regulars” in Table 1. The rest of the 
children entered the nursery group at varying intervals during the 
year on the "prescription” basis because of adjustment difficulties. 
Though adjustment difficulties arose among tiic more stable in¬ 
dividuals, they were not as frequent as among the members of the 
"prescription” group. This differentiation of the cliildren into two 
groups was jnaintained in tliis study because it was thought that it 
might be possible to investigate, in a purely exploratory manner, the 
relationship between problem tendencies and the observed facial 
expressive behavior. Rut in a group as small as this no attempt could 
be made to compare directly or statistically the expressive behavior 
characteristics of the “regular” and the “prc-scription” group-s. How¬ 
ever, later, individual studio.'; and comparisons will be in.serted (see 
Sectiojis III and V) to emphast'/e the relationship between disturbing 
factors (such as liealfch and poor home or nursery adjustment), and 
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mdividual chaJ'fictcristic behavior. At all other times the group will 
be considered as a whole and the effects of age, sex, or number of 
contacts will he analy/.cd for all the 25 subjects taken together. 

li. Timh of Dav 

In the Clinic Nursery schedule there arc two free-play periods dur¬ 
ing tlic morning. 'I'hc first lasts from 8:45 to 10 ;00; the second, from 
about 10:45 till the time the children go home at 11:30. Two five 
minute^ rccoi'd.s were taken of the behavior of each child during the 
first 75 minutes; one in the last 45 minutes. This gave ii sampling 
of 15 minutes of a child's behavior on each day of observation. The 
frec-play periods were ciioscn in order to tap spontaneous expressive 
hcliavior and insure nilnimum adult supervision. Most of the observa¬ 
tions were made between 9:00 and 9:45 o’clock, and 11:00 and 11:30, 
This narrowing of tlic time limits for observation was due to tire fact 
that children ^vcrc often late in arriving in the morning so that it was 
not until about 9:00 that the criterion of a social group* was met; 
-the nursery routine curtailed the extent of the second period, 

C, NuMnirn or Indoor and Outdoor Rkcords 

On 113 of the 144 observation days, two records were taken in¬ 
doors between 8:45 and 10:00 and one outdoors between 11 ;00 and 
II :30. Tiic 31 exceptions were as follows: On 15 days in the spring 
all three obsei vation.s were made outdoors; on 12 storm}' da3’3 the three 
observations bad to be made indoors; on only one occasion were the 
two early menning records made outdoors and the last one indoors; 
and, finally, in three days, only the two early morning records were 
taken and tlic 11:00 to 11 :.30 observation missed. 


hve-minute imerval was used ns the length of the observation period 
following the example of Arrington (6), Darker (3), Beaver (H), Olson 
(93, 9+, 95), find Smith (112), all of whom studied different aspects of social 
beliavior. Dolt (19, p. +7) soys in defense of establishing five minutes as 
the optimum length for a single observation: “A period of thirty minutes, 
or even of fiffeen minutes, pl.^ccs a vciy eonsider.ible strain on the attentive 
powers of the observer and even the beat trained observer is bound to have 
lapses in attention. Where (lie period is shortened to live miniitca or less, 
it hecomes much easier for the obaerver to maintain fixation on the task 
in hand. The pause between observations allows relief and recuperation 
from the slrnin of coiitiiuious observing,” 

’A social group was defined, following the criterion of Arrington (6), 
Heaver (11), niul Loomis (B6), as at least four children preseiu. 
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D. Recording Technique 

1. Prelinii/ifiry Sttidy, 

In the preliminary investigntion, an attempt was made to observe 
all the aspects of expressive behavior of the cliild, but the list of 
items became so unwieldy that the investigation was hnally limited 
to include llie inusciiiar movements involving only the face. Many 
patkern.s involving the hands, leet, and body had to be omitted because 
of this forced limitation and a great deal of general expressive be¬ 
havior was lost. 

In tins study the terms ''expression” and "expressive” will include 
not only tlie facial behavior reactions usually ussociatt'd with the more 
pleasant and unpleasant affective states of Individuals, .such as laughing 
and crying, hue also dl facial movements, such ns lifting eyebrows, 
pursing lips, tlmmbsuckiug, and singing. Because segregation of 
facial behavior into the traditional categories of "awe,” "surprise,'' 
''shame,” etc., has ahvays Introduced a large possibility of error In 
subjective interpretive Judgment, It was at once decided that no such 
segregation would be attempted. At first an attempt was made to’ 
include in the list of behavior items, descriptive categories such as 
"aggression,” "affection,” and "general body activity,” hut even these 
were discarded because it was found that two simultaneous observers 
showed little correspondence when these descriptions were recorded 
at the same time as the facial expressive behavior. Since previous 
.studies Imve sliown that the repertoire of facial expressions in pre¬ 
school children is fairly limited and simple, it was possible to formulate 
an observational study with rigidly defined, objective categories of 
facial behavior—categories which will not be too unwieldy and yet 
will compreliend and distinguish all the different muscular movements 
of the face wliich children of this age arc capable of making, 

2. Recordiiiff Device. 

The recording device was contrived bj' Dr. R. AV. Washburn in 
collaboration with Dr. Raymond Dodge (122), and has proved useful 
in other observational studies of social contacts of preschool children.® 
It "consists of a Becker time-marker so mounted that it can be 
adjusted over the left ear like the receiver of a tcleplionc, The well 
defined ticking of the seconds by' the lime-marker can be clcai'ly heard. 


'For further reference .see the study by Wnshburii niul Ililgard (12S) 
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As each second is ticked off, a check mark is made by the observer on 
a slicct of paper which is held securely on a clip lapboard.' A sliding 
ruler which moves freely across the surface of the lapboard so orients 
the hand that the cl\cclc marks are made in a line across the page 
without the removal of the observer's eyes from the subject studied. 
The lapboard may be held across the left arm. The slide rule and 
pencil arc easily Juanaged by the riglit hand, wlietlier the observer is 
seated or standing. A stop watch held in the left hand enables the 
observer to measure accurately the length of time during which the 

child is under observation** (125, p. 391). 

TJic device was used in the following wa)'. On the first second of 
the time interval to be recorded the observed expression was designated 
on a chart by an appropriate symbol. Each subsequent second of the 
duration of this expression was represented by a vertical line, which 
could be of three distingui-shablc lengths to differentiate the degrees 
of intensity of tliat expression. Changes in expression were recorded 
by changing tlic symbol. After each record was concluded, vci'bal 
descriptions of tlic preceding time period were written out in as de¬ 
tailed n manner as pojtslblc to help in reorienting the ob.server in the 
situation at some future date. 

E. CATECORtRS OF UltHAVrOR AND SyMROLS 

Tile following is a list of the facial expressive beiiavlor enteguries 
used in the present study and the symbols employed to differentiate 
each category.'^ 

"A" . . . Attentive-expression 
"V” . . . Vacant-expression 

"T'' . , . T-ilkinff (length of line denolinff intensity) 

“D'’ . . . Drainatic-vocnl-cxpi'cssion 

"S" . . , Singing (length of line denoting intensity) 

“L" . . , Lniighifig' (length of line denoting intensity) 

"C" . . , Crying (length of line denoting intensity) 

“F" . . . Facinl-activity 
"H" . , . Hand-to-facc-activity 

'‘=" . , . Indicate.s that the child is referring liis behavior to 
other children 

. . Tiulicates that the child i'.s referring his behavior to 
ndiilis. 

'For a more comiilele discussion, definition, anti tlifFcrciitiatioii of e.ich 
category, see Appciulix A pp. 633 lo 636. 
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'‘T—+” ImIkiiLes lhal the child lii rcplylnf; to n cnnvcr.saUon 
initiated by another child. 

"T>+" Indicates that the child is replyiiiR to n cotivcrsaiion 
initiated by an ndull. 

‘'T=o”. Indicate conversations iiiilinicd liy, {a) otlicr cliildi'cn, 

'‘T>” or {!') athiils, to which the child (indci- oiiscivni'ion 
docs not repi)' either imincdinlely or nt alI/> 

. Is flic symbol used in connection with “T” to simplify 
the recording of those limes when the child being ob¬ 
served converses back and forth .several limes with 
some other child. It indicates that the uihcc child is 
talking and is employed ns a symbol only when the 
subject is listening with an nttentive-expression and 
there is no muscular activity of the (nee. 

“a" > ' • This symbol is used every time the face of the child 
is so turned away that it cannot be seen, or that botli 
eyes arc not visible to the observer. 

F. Records or Orservatjons 

As oriRiiiallj' planned tltis study was to consist of 18 recordin;rs for 
encli of the. 25 children; that is, three five-minute obsevvations made 
on one day of each lunar muiith for six months. Tims each child 
was to be observed at intervals of four weeks; and on bis day of 
observation, liis behavior was to be recorded three times, Tins means 
that for the 25 children there should be 18 times 25 or 450 records, 
Actually sicknesses and colds intervened so that two children have 
only l2j one child has 14; four children have 15; and two children 
have 17 out of tlie 18 observations required for each child. Three 
children, observed 21 times were also included so tliat altogether 
there resulted a total of 429 records for the entire group of 25 
subjects. 

To express the results, each five-minute record was quantitatively 
analyzed by counting the number of seconds recorded for each type 
of expressive beliavior within the total five-minute period. These 
sums were then expressed ns percentages of the total number of sec¬ 
onds recorded. The percentages rather tlmn tlie original scores were 
\ised because they were found to be less affected by timing and record¬ 
ing errors.° Fiirthermore, since the percentages arc based on cquiva- 

"See Appendix A (pp. 634-635), for limitalions concerning the use of thcBc 
behavior categories. 

®See Appendix B. 
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lent periods of time, they msiy be compjircd mid treated statistically 
just as if they were the original scores. Mean percentages may be 
computed for the odd or even observations; or for a single day’s series 
of tliree observations on each cliild. In all subsequent discussions, 
therefore, tlic percentage figures will be considered as “scores.” The 
daily scores may he viiitlcrstood as the mean percentages for the three 
five-minute observations taken on a single day. By the individual 
“tot.al score.s" will be meant tlic mean individual percentages for the 
total period of observation, or 90 minutes. This seems justifiable be¬ 
cause at any time one may compute approximately from these scores 
the original number of seconds duration of any lactivity within a 
stated interval of time. 

The following two examples of fivc-miiiutc records on two differ¬ 
ent children illustrate tlie recording technique, the representation of 
the results in terms of percentages, and tlie differences in the ex¬ 
pressive characteristics of these two children,—differences which are 
clcarlj' evidcjit during the.se two brief five-minute samples. Child F's 
face was attentive 63.3 per cent of the five-minute period; she smiled 
2 per cent; mouthed with effort 0.3 per cent; and was turned away 
4 per cent of the time. The rest of the time, or 29.4 per cent, she 
was engaged In talking. Child XIX's face, in n similar length of 
time, was attentive 38.6 per cent of the time; he chewed on a crayon, 
or mouthed 53.8 per cent; was turned away 7.6 per cent of the time; 
and no talking was observed. 

In the foregoing discussion of the percentages it should be noted 
that percentage score.s for the “invisibility” symbol, “A”, were com¬ 
puted along with tlie categories of expressive behavior observed. 
These were included hccnusc in the preliminary investigation large 
and small values for “A" were found to be characteristic of certain 
expressive types. This means that the expressive behavior percentage 
scores were based not on an actual five minutes of observation, but 
on varying intervals of time depending upon tbc number of seconds 
the “invisibility” symbol had been recorded in cacli five minutes. 

Though the “A” scores averaged about the same for eacli cliild 
during the enrlj' ob-servations, a difficulty arose which somewhat af¬ 
fected the percentage representation of the results. During the first 
80 records, from November, 1934, to January, 1935, cadi observation 
record consisted of a consecutive five-minute period whether the 
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SunjECT V 

face was visible to tlie observer or not.^ In a few records so timed, 
Iiowevcr, very large percentage values for “A" resulted and the cx- 

^The uac of mirrors to obvintc this clilEciilty proved (o be impmclicablc 
In tho particular social situation in irliicli these children were observed. 
They might, however, prove useful in studying children whose activities 
have been limited in scope to a small dcRnccl area. 
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Subject XIX 


prcssivc behavior scores were thereby niateiTHlly affected. In order 
to cut down these large “A” values the rest of the records were timed 
as a con.secutivc five-minute period in which the child's face and 
expression could be discerned. Momentary shifts away from the 
observer were recorded with the use of the appropriate symbol "a". 
After 10 seconds of consecutive use of this category, the stop watch 
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\^'as Stopped and bc^jun nj^ain Avhen the child was mure favorably 
turned, In Roing over the results of these final records, however, it 
was found that the differentiating quality of the scores for “V had 
been lost in the revised technique. The question then arose wlietlier 
the facial expressive behavior results should be expressed in terms 
of (/i) actual scores, (b) percentages based on the actual time, tlie 
child’s face was observed, or (c) percciit/igcs based upon the number 
of seconds recorded. 

The e.xprcssion of the results in terms of the actual scores was 
discarded because these were found to be more affected by tlie 
timing and recording errors than were either the percentages based 
on (A) or (c). In order to determine the difference between tliese 
two methods of analysis tlie following comparison was made. The 
daily percentage scores for each child for "attentive” bcliavior based 
on the actual time the cliild's face was observed (checks for “A” 
not incUulcd), were compared with the scores for tins same category 
based on the total number of seconds recorded (including checks for 
"A”). Tlie individuals were then ranked for each of the six days 
according to these two scores (the value of ‘V/” based on 300 minus 
the number of seconds recorded for "A”; and tire v.nlue of based 
on 300 seconds). The rank correlation coefficients® between these 
tu'o mctliods of computing the |>crccntage scores for the six days 
varied betwen .<?5 and .99. It Is possible to conclude from this that 
each child will assume approximately the same rank in relation to 
his fellows no matter which method Is used, and cither treatment will 
show a differentiation. Therefore, since no outstanding differences 
could be found between the two methods of .anah’sia, the percentages 
based on the five minutes of observation were used in expressing 
the rc.sults, because in this way the time interval at least remains 
practically constant for every observation for every subject. 

In the future, the difficulties which arose in this exploratory study 
can easily be avoided if each observation interval is increased to at 
least .seven minutes (incliuling the number of seconds required for 
the "invisibility” symbol, “a”, which was found in thi.s study to be 


*In tleiermining this correlation coefliciciii the Spenrmnn foot rule formiil.i 
6^ G 

R ~ I -WBs usci) [See Garrett (50), pp. 193-195]. From this 

Ar2_i 

R the value of'V" mav be inferred froin nn np]iroprintc table, Gnirelt (50, 
p, 194). 
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a rccoiding nct'cssity)* *^rhen it would he possible to count the 
first 300 seconds of observed facinl expressive hchnvior, and the 
rest cniilcl he discarded. If this technique of rccortlinn were employed 
tlievc would he no timing or recordini; errors to contend with and the 
actual scores could he used. Furthermore, if percentaftes were com¬ 
puted, •'t'cv would be h:iscd upon couipsiriible inleivals, the total 
time of u’hicli is spent in actual observation. 




Ill, RELlAlilLITY AND VALIDITY 

A. Reliadility 

According to Loomis, consistent results arc a function of "the na¬ 
ture of the instrument, tlio skill of the observer, and the fluctuations 
in the bcJinvior of the Individual being observed” (86, p. 32). In 
the present study llicsc three factors were checked'’ in several differ¬ 
ent ways and tlic results compared with those of previous, more con¬ 
trolled, statistical investigations. 

The reliability of the device in the hands of the observer, or tlie 
nature of the instrument, was found to be high. In 89 per cent of 
the records the maximum possible percentage error in either timing 
or second-notations*® was r£:3 per cent or less, while in only 4 per 
cent of the records did it exceed ±13 per cent. 

In determining the reliability of the observer in recording tlic 
data, or the skill of tlie observer, it was found that the "one-way- 
vision” screens did not effect the types of behavior recorded, and that 
two simultaneous observers showed amazingly high correspondence 
with respect to (<?) second-notations, and (/») categories of behavior. 
Of the 4441 seconds of simultaneous observation, 96 per cent were 
cheeked alike; and of the 107 categories recorded, the two ohseivers 
showed perfect agreement in 93 per cent. 

The icUability or internal consistency of the data (fluctuations in 
tile beliavior of the individual) was checked by computing group 
odd-even rank correlation coefficients. 'Whcjcvcr comparisons were 
possible between these conclatioii cocHicicnts and those uf previous 
investigators, amazingly high correspondences were found in every 
instance. Moreover, in order to see bow small a unit could be used 
to give predictable results, the scores for the last day’s observations 
were ranked for the group, and coefficients of correlation were found 
between these and the ranks of the group according to their total 
scores. These correlations proved to be practically as high as the 
odd-even consistency correlations discussed above. The last observa¬ 
tion was used because it seemed fairer to all tlie children to choose 
a time wlicii each child had had practically the same Icngtli of time 

®OwlnR lo llic fact that so few suhjecta were observed in this stticiy, too 
great emphasis may not he piit upon the statistical co/npiit.’Jtions involved 
In dctci'miiiiii^ flic rcHabJIil}'. AJ! tnblc.i and tJicir corrPspondn'fT discus¬ 
sions, lliere/orc, liave not been ijiscilcil here, but may he found in Appendix 
B. 

”I.e., symbols and lines recorded by the observer. 
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fur [aitial adjustment. The last day’s observatiun wlicn tlie child 
has had six months to become well adjusted to the situation, then, 
may be considered to be fairly representative of ilie total, and appears 
to be as reliable a sample of that child’s behavior ns a inucli larger 
group of observations made over a period of time, in a later analysis, 
it will be shown how valid are the individual 90'miinite samples (all 
observations includeil) and tbe individual daily 1.5-ininiitc samples 
(three observations included). 

11. Vajjdity 

Any measuring tool, whether it be a foot rule, an examination, 
or a short time-sample, is considered valid if it accurately determines 
that which it purports to measure. Very few previous investigators 
have shown the validity of their findings. Two who have been 
able to validate their results arc {a) Brackcu (22), who compared 
her individual records on laughing and crying with teacher rating.^ 
in these same activities and found correspondence; and (I/) Olson 
(94) who, working with older children, found a preponderance of 
nervous habits in professedly neurotic groups as compared tvith nor¬ 
mal childi-en of tlie same age. In the present study, excerpts from 
the case histories, monthly nursery reports, and the personality ratings 
and rankings of two judges afforded further mfovmatum and material 
on each subject which could be compared with tlie observational data 
for that same child. In this way some Indication of the validity of 
the Avhole 90-mimitc sample, and of the shorter 15-minute samples 
could be checked. It was also possible to demonstrate tliat both 
the samples, (i.c., 90 minutes and 15 minutes) pictured ihe facial 
expressive behavior characteristics of each of tire 25 subjects, 

The extensive clinical records, including personality studies avail¬ 
able for every member of this nursery school group, proved to be 
very helpful in determining the validity of the objective results. Ex¬ 
cerpts dealing primarily with the items of behavior observed in this 
study were found in three places; («) in the rciiort at tlie develop¬ 
mental examination; [b) the mother’s report and historical sum¬ 
mary; find (r) the nursery teacher’s summary and analysis of each 
child’s personality and general social adjustment tliroughoiit the 
year, These excerpts made a list of impressions from diftcrent people 
all of whom were thoroughly familiar with the children uiulor various 
coiulitions and with different points of view- A comparison between 
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these descriptions of each child’s clijiractcristic behavior and the ob¬ 
jective results of this study shtiiild Indicate not only whether the 
samplinit had been hir^c enough to give a true picture of the childj 
but also wlicthcr tlie Individual differences in patterns of cxpjcssiun 
were actually true differences, whethev each child behaved in a char¬ 
acteristic manner in all situations, and which expressive items were 
most cliaractcristic. 

For nine subjects detailed reprjrts of the nursery scluiol teacher 
for t]»e days u-licn the observations of this study tvere made, were 
available. Thus the nursery descriptions of «icli child's behavior at 
the time of each contact during the six' months could be compared 
with his l5-nunute bcliavior sample for that day. 

Also tl\erc were the ratings of the memhers of the group by two 
judges with respect t(j types and frequencies of nervous habits, and 
these could he compared with the types and scores for the nervous 
habits found not only in the ease histories, but also in the present 
investigation. 

The comparison between the ease history cxccri)ls and the results 
of die objective records was made on the chart sliowing the indi¬ 
vidual differences. On this chart is diagramatically represented the 
facial expressiveness of each of the 25 subjects. A differentiation 
is made bctwcir traits which were observed to nccur eitlier pre¬ 
dominantly or rarely ami those traits which occurred to a variable 
amount in luoic tlian linlf of the observations on eacli cliild. Similar 
classifications ^vel■e then made for each individual for the same cx- 
prcs.sivc itciirs as tlicy were found in the case liistories. These two 
sets of cla.'tsi/icaiions were then compared and tliose items which did 
not agree were indicated on the chart. If no mention could be found 
in tile ease history concerning any expressive beliaviar form, making 
impossible exact comparison in that time interval, or if the classifica¬ 
tions did not agree for any one item, these facts were designated 
separately in tlie appropriate places on tlie chart. 

Discrepancies were found in 3.1, or eight per cent of the 400 
possible items, because comparable descriptive excerpts could not be 
found in tlic ease histories. In only five instances, or one per cent of 
the 400, was there ciniiplctc disagreement between tlie case history 
excerpts and the observed behavior. Tnsufficienl sampling in the 
objective observations may have accounted for tbc.se five discrepancies 
because the hehavior of the.so children was found to he quite variable 
over the six month period. Some of the variability in those children 
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did not occur within the live-minute penoci of the testj but was evident 
witliin a longer period of time. If the variability occurs only in 
periods of time longer than the fivc-minutc interval of observation, 
the oftener, of course, observations should be made. In future studies, 
to insure against tliis difficulty, more frequent observations should be 
gatliered over the total period to get valid results on tliosc children 
whose bdravior is more than normally variable. 

The total number of disagreements is only 38, or 9 per cent. In 
other words, 91 per cent of the observed items were found to agree 
with similar behavior reported in the case history by individuals who 
not only knew the children well but bad worked with them over 
a long period of time. This high correspondence between the case 
history excerpts and the objective results of tltc present study demon¬ 
strates the validity of the method and tlie ability of a 90-minute 
sample taken at intervals over a period of six months to give a true 
picture of the expressive behavior characteristics of the subjects ob¬ 
served in this study. 

In further validation of the 90-miinitc time-sample, comparisons 
were made between the types and frequency of the nervous habits 
which were observed during this study and those reported not only 
in the ratings by the two judges who worked with the children in 
the nursery, but also in the case history excerpts. The objective 
scores for all the subjects but one, in gcncral-facial-activity {"F”), 
and hand-to-face-activity ("//'*), corresponded with the de.scriptivc 
estimates for these same activities in the case history excerpts and 
the judges’ ratings. In five cases, however, the types of nervous 
habits observed did not agree. Incidences of thumbsucking, chenving- 
on-matcrlal, sucking-lips, and the like were observed in the short 
time sample, and were not mentioned cither in the case history or 
by the two judges. Whether this can be considered a criticism of the 
validity of the time-sampling technique may be questioned. Very 
infrequent occurrences of a few mannerisms may not have been 
noticed by the judges or those reporting in the case history. This fact 
suggests that an objective observational technique such as this Is not 
only adequate to differentiate individuals with respect to amounts 
and types of nervous habits, but may be even more complete and 
accurate. 

As lias already been mentioned, the nui’scry reports for nine sub¬ 
jects were descriptions which corresponded exactly to the days on 
which the ob.servations of this study were taken. A brief summary 



TABLE 2 
Subject XIV 

Percentages of Duration of Time for Each Categorj' of Behavior for Each Five-Minute Observation 
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follows for several of these nine children incliCiTtiiiK how all the 
comparisons were made. 

Subject XIV (see Table 2 for his six daily scores) showed inter¬ 
esting trends during the period of observation. The following is a 
reduced but verbatim summary of the nursery icport which des¬ 
cribes the change in this child’s behavior, 'rhere is a verj’ close 
correspondence between this descriptive summary and the semes given 
In the accompanj’ing table. 

His nitendnrce was fiiirly rcK^dar for (he dfift three months 
and he showed progiessive innrense in soci.'ihililyAt There was 
an increase in Inughtcr and case outdoors as opposed to indoors. 

He was then out because of a bad cold for a moiuli, nod when 
he returned in Mnrcii his behavior vvus simll.'ir to that found 
in November, with less social activity. Hy April he was again 
social and entered into Ike Rroup activities. Soon cifter this, 
howcvci, he was out again for almost two months, and his ex- 
presbivcncss enriy In June again approximated iliai seen in 
Novcniher. 

Thus, the adjustment difficulties due to the unfortunate health 
conditions of this child were evident in both his scores and the nursery 
monthly report. 

It miglu aUo be mentioned here that increased tension and irrita¬ 
bility reported in the nursery records was also evident in the be¬ 
havior scores of Subject XIII, who was observed to chc\v-on-inatcrial 
and whimper and cry progressively more often during the observa¬ 
tions, rurthennore, both nursery records and tins study showed 
that frequent anger outbursts and general increased varlnhility were 
more and more characteristic of the behavior of Subject XVII dur¬ 
ing the six month’s period. Both of these diildrca were unusual in 
these respects and both had unu.siial physical adjustments to make. 
Subject XTII had to leave the nursery group for health reasons after 
only four months and was in bed for eighteen months witli an ob- 
sciii'e nervous disease. Subject XVII developed kidney complications 
within six months after his year in the nursery and has stayed in bed 
for over two years. 

Tlicsc findings .suggest that hy intensive observation certain types 
of behavior may be found which arc related to problems of health 
adjiistiuenf. In these eases increased irritability, vniiahllity, and 

"Note talkinR, langhluR, etc., in his Nor., Jail., niitl Feb, .scores. 
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decreased sociability apiieared like storm signals in the records of 
three children faced with nt3'|)icnl health difficulties. 

A descriptive summary of the behavior of Subject III is given 
as a fourth example of the correspondence between the daily ob¬ 
jective semes and the nursery excerpts. Botlj types of analysis indi¬ 
cate that lie persisted in essentially solitary activities during October 
and November. In Dcccuiber there was somewhat more social talk¬ 
ing, though the more soUtarj' expressive behavior forms were still 
present to a vciy high degree. l)y J,iiniary he liad again reverted 
slightly more to solitary types of behavior, was quite passive with a 
great deal of grimacing, and sliowcd even less social cooperation 
than at the beginning of the year. On inquiry it was found that lie 
had spent two u'ceks with Ijk giandmother, who is reported to make 
him very tense annd withdrawn. Ifc was again social and cooperative 
by February, aiul was even more so In March. Again, on inquiry, 
it was found that during the interval between his February and his 
Il'larcli observations he liad, when unable to come to the nursery, 
attended another school made up of children more nearly his age, 
and had made a very good adjustment there. Move frequent con¬ 
tacts witli other children may have accounted ff)r tlic maiked in¬ 
crease in social talking, smiling, singing, and chanting, and decrease 
in grimacing noted in bis March observation and in the nursery 
report, 

The comparisons for four of the remaining five subjects sliou'cd 
similar corrcspuiidcncc and have not, therefore, been included here, 

The remaining child, Subject XII, was the only one of the nine 
children wliosc objective .scores did not correspond witii t)ic descrip¬ 
tions of her behavior on three day.s when the observations were made. 
Incidences of crying were reported hy tlie nursery teacher to occur 
frequently during October, December, and January, hut no inci¬ 
dences were ob.servcfl In the objective records. On inquiry it was 
found that the crying, negativism, and lack of cooperation occurred 
mostly during the routine activities and at the end of the morning 
when the child seemed over-tired. As these periods were not used 
iti the observations, this lack of correspondence is probablj’ due to 
a faulty sampling of the behavior of this clitld, Whereas the rest of 
die 2+ children reacted at all times and iu all situations in a char¬ 
acteristic manner, there was marked increase in irritability in Sub¬ 
ject XII’s expiTSsii'C behavior in routine situations, In .ani' stuch’, 
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therefore, of fiiniiamcntnl personality differentiations each child’s 
bchiivior in different situations should be observed in order to get an 
adequate picture, because many individuals might be like Subject 
XII and react differently depending upon the situation. 

C. Summary 

With a few minor exceptions only, the ease history excerpts, the 
ratings by the two judges for all the 25 subjects, and tlie detailed 
nursery reports for the nine subjects correspond very closely with 
the facial expressive behavior scores for each child. This excellent 
agreement suggests that not only the 90-minutc sample taken at 
intervals o\'er a period of six months, but also a daily l5-minutc 
sample taken at scattered intervals tliroughout the morning gives 
an accurate miniature of the total span of time covered by the ob^ 
servations. According to these comparisons, then, two conclusions 
may be drawn i (n) that "an individual may and commonly docs 
behave in a given situation in a manner fundamentally characteristic 
of him” (123, p. 84); and (b) that the objective scores arc valid 
representations, and the individual differences found between the 
subjects during the brief observations are the same as the differences 
noted by persons working with the children continuously. 

It was intimated that in a few eases certain types ol behavior indi¬ 
cated abnormal health conditions or adjustment difficulties. If, in 
later research, tins suggestion proves to be true, then the short cut 
method of time-sampling may be not only valid but potentially useful 
in the clinical fields 



IV, GENERAL niSCUSSlON OF THE FACIAL EX- 
PRESSIVE BEHAVIOR 

Ill tills section all attempt is made to acquaint the reader -with 
the separate lieliavior Items observed in this study. At the outset 
brief descriptive sketches will he given of the more unusvial items, 
Following this, a comparison will he made between the present re¬ 
sults and t)ic findings of other investigators. Finally, certain rela¬ 
tionships between other factors (such as location, attendance, and 
personality characteristics) and llic data of this study will be 
indicated. 

A. BrIIiF DjsCUSSIOX of ClCRTAtN OF TftE MORE UMUStTAT. Be- 

iiAVioR Items 

The expressions that m'Cic displayed by every child wcicJ talking, 
smiling, laughing, attentive-expression, ami general facial activities 
(“F" and "//”)■ There were only tjvo children, one four-year-old, 
Subject I, and one two-year-old, Subject XXI, wlio used every form 
of expression, and both of these children were boys. The patterning 
of the expressive behavior of the rest of the children was dillcTcnt for 
every cliild, inalciiig it diUlciilt to group them Into expressive typw. 
These uni(|uc patterns of c.vpm'sivc behavior arc discussed more 
fvilly ii\ Section V. 

Amounts of attentive-expresshm were found ro be a function of 
the other {iniounts of cxprcssix-c bcbavhir; that is, veiy expressive 
individuals showed small "//” scores, and, conversely, inexpressive 
cliiUli'cn had large values in this category. Tlie older children tended 
to be more oxpi'cssivc lli.-m the .vnuoger children, and tlierefore, at¬ 
tentive-expression showed a tlecreasc with age (see 'Tabic 4), But, 
whctlicr this is a personality «>r a real age dilTereiicc could not be 
detennined within ihe limits of this investigation. 

The beliavror item called vacant-expression w-as included in the 
list of c.ategorics to be obseivcd, since it describes a child’s expression 
when he seems to be day-dreaming (attentive to no external stimuli). 
It was found to occur very seldom in the observed situ.ation because 
the nursery experience is very stimulating for tlie average child, and 
it is only the exceptional, tired, withdrawn, or thoroughly negative 
indivichud ivhn can completely ahstract himself from tlie exciting en¬ 
vironment, Ilou'cver, since vacaiU-expressioii Is really a form of at- 
tciuion, heing denneti as attention to unobservable stimuli, the very 
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infrequent tune scores for it were added to tliosc for ‘'/f ”, or attentive- 
expression, and tlie category vacant-expression was discarded. The 
final analyses were made on the basis of attentive-expression only. 

'fhe scores for the three intensity dcRrces of whispering, talking, 
and shouting, were expressed in two different ways. First the \i\- 
tUvitlual percentage scores were determined for cucli of these three 
items separately. Then the three (Avliispcriiig, talking, and shouting) 
were combined for each child and segregated again on the basis of 
direction of conversation into three categories: talking-to-self, talking- 
to-aclults, and talking-to-childrcn, to show how much social con¬ 
versation each child makes and with whom he usually talks. 

It is difficult to find categories used in other studies comparable to 
dramatic-expression. Most of tlic previous investigators have in¬ 
cluded it with singing, humming, chanting, exclamations, and ejacu¬ 
lations within general categories such as, ncn-social, non-verbal, 
Kcncvnl-vocnlization, random-vocalization, verbalization, and verbal 
tics. Dianmtic-imitation as described by McCartliy (88) most closely 
approximates it. She found 

n imall group of .^ennds ihnt shows no dcdtiits tciulcncy in 
relation to chronologic.il nge. It seems to be reinted more lo 
personality factors of (he individual children, to llicir habits of 
piny, and to diaitce factors in the situation (SD, p, 91). 

McCarthy found these sounds to be more cliarnctcristic of boys. In 
the present study also, boys were*observed to use this form of bclmvior 
more than girls, but owing to the small number of children used in 
this invc.stigation it was impossible to establish ihi.s sex difference 
statistically. Moreover, it occurred infrequently and seemed to be a 
type of behavior characteristic of some children and not of others. 
.\lso, although the findings of McCarthy, that there seemed to be 
no quantitative differentiation with regard to age, were confirmed, 
there appeared to be a qualitative aspect as shown by the fact that, 
while the 3 ^ounger children imitated traims, snjdng "clioo,” and autos 
saying '^toot,” the older children added bell, ivhistle, and steam 
noises to the train, and engine noises, sirens and further differentiating 
noises to their play with autos. These same qualitative diffei’cnces 
have already been noted by Johnson (67), and arc probably just an¬ 
other process of individuation in the general growth and development 
of cxpre-SFion. 

Though it was thought at the beginning of the analysis of the 
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data t)»at cojnbiiialirjiis in tlie beliavior categories such as total- 
vocali'-iatijni, total-vocaUoutlet, intense-vocal-outict, etc. (sec Table 
5), might result in inlcrestiiiR correlations, no sucli findings were 
hrouglit to Jig))!. T))e only significantly liigli correlations were the 
positive iclationships hctw'cn totai-vocaiiKa(ion antf the other forms 
of vocal cxjiicssion. 'I‘his is logical and to be expected since liigh 
values in tntal-vncalixntion arc a function of liigli values hi those 
items of wliieli it is composed. 

No publisliPil (liitii could be found with wliicli to compare the 
numbcr-of-l)e)»!ivior-.shifts. This method of analyzing tlie results 
proved to he excellent to demonstrate individual differences, because 
the mobility ami facility of expression in each child could be indicated 
bj' tlic niimbci' of times Ins face shifted from one expression to another 
during a five-minute interval of observation, The mimber-of-bchavior- 
shifts w.as easily ascertained by counting the number of symbol changes 
in each record. 'I'lic rcsulls of this inctliod of anab'sis indicate that 
there were more shifts among the older children. A high positive 
rank correlation hetween age and the numbcr-of-behavioi-sliifts fur¬ 
ther confirms this fact (see 'fable 5). louring tliis anal)’sis it was 
noticed also that the nutiihcr-of-bchavior’slii/ts increased in the last 
morning obscrvaiion. 'fable 3 indicates dingramatically the fre- 

TAlfLE 3 

SHOWlNll DlAORAMATrCAI.r.V THK NUMDER-OF-Slirm AT Eacu OnsKRVATION 
AS CO.Stl'AREO VVlTir THE NUUOER-OF-SUIFTS OF THE OtHCR Two 
OnsfiKVATroNS on the Same Day* 
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pucncy and tlie iiattcrns in the number-of-hehiivior-sliifts in eacli of 
three obscrvat^(l^l^ in a <laily series. The nine columns may be ex¬ 
plained as follows. If the line in tlie patterns progressively steps up- 
ivard, ii.s iji the Jii>i ccvlmun, this means that the numhci-of-shifts has 
progre.ssively increased tlirougluiut tlic three morning observations; 
that is, there is an increase of 10 nr more shifts during the second ob- 
servaiion over ilic numher recnrdeil during the first observation, and 
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10 or more during the third over the total for the second observation. 
If two oi more contiguous observations have the same nuinbcr-of- 
shifts witliin ±10, the line extends liorizontally. If the number-of- 
shifts is less, at a later observation, by 10 or more, then the line steps 
downward. A scattering of all the different patterns was found, 
but there were fewer cases in the patterns where the nuinber-of-sliifts 
decreased during the morning. The total sum of tlic frequencies in 
the last four cohimns is equal to only 17 per cent of tlic total number 
of cases. The greatest frequency is 37 or 28 per cent in the fifth 
category, indicating that on a large number of days little change in 
shifts occuned between the different morning observations; 73, or 
55 per cent of the records, show an Increase in the number of shifts 
at some time during the morninc- Most of these arc scattered in the 
third column which shows that the first two observations indoors had 
about the same numbcr*of*bchavior*8hifts and that there was an in¬ 
crease in those records in the outdoor period. Tliat tliis same increase 
occurred also in the third observation period wlicn tlic children Imd 
to remain, indoors, suggests that the time of day is more a factor in 
this increase than is location. This stimulating effect of tlic nursery 
school environment lias been found by Felder (46), who concludes 
that both location <and time of day affect the inmiher of anger out- 
brcalcs. The numbcr-of-shifls should lujt be taken as Indicative of 
mood swings, It merely demonstrates the greater motility of facial 
expression in children at the end of the morning, and is especially 
apparent in the more vasclllating expressive types.^^ 

B. Group Results in the Present Study witich were Com¬ 
parable AND Showed Agreement with Previous Findings 

1. Methods of Making Comparisons. 

Table 4 gives the individual total scores for the 25 subjects of this 
stud}'^, and the medians and quartllcs for each facial expression. The 
median chronological age for the group is 39 months. Wherever 
possible the medians for each item of behavior were compared with 
previous data on three year old children, as well as with preschool 
groups as a whole. Besides these direct comparisons, scatter diagrams 
were made for each item of behavior, tabulating the 25 individual 
total scores b)' two-month intervals (each child's score tabulated in 


’^Foi' further discussion ns ta the vnliie of such nn niinlvsls sgd Sociion V. 









































TABLE 5 

Indicating Some of the Intercorilelations between Physicai, and Mental Traits, and the Facial Expressive 
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the interval nearest his age at the mitipaint of the period of observa¬ 
tion), and designating the boys and girls separately. The age trends 
noticed In such an analysis -wctc tben checked by rank correlation 
coefficients (sec Table 5). Tlie apparent sex differences could not 
be checked inatliemalically. Rank coiiclalioii coefficients (see Table 
5) 'Were also computed to indicate relationships (<?) bctwcL'n various 
factors (such as attendance, location, etc.) ant! the separate facial 
expressions; and (A) between the behavior items themselves. 

2, Results and Relationships. 

41, The comparisons between llic medians of the prc.scnt group 
and averages determined previously, not only on groups of three year 
old children but also on preschool groups (all ages combined), indi¬ 
cated perfect agreement in laughing, crying, and talking. Tlic 
present medians in whispering, shouting, and singing agreed with other 
findings on preschool grotips where no differentiations Imd been made 
In terms of age. 

b. The scatter diagrams showed the same increase tyith maturity 
wliicli others have found in the categories lalking-to-cliildren, talking- 
to-persons, and total-vocalization; and the same decrease willi age 
in whimper-cry and liand-to-facc-activlty ("//”). Tlicse trends were 
confirmed by significantly high positive rank correlation coefficients 
between age and the categories of behavior whicli were found to In¬ 
crease witli maturity, and significantly high negative I’clationships 
between age and the items which decreased (sec Table 5). 

c. In the above mentioned scatter diagrams the boys and girls 
were designated separately. It was not found that the girls used any 
form of expi'cssive behavior more than bo)'s, but larger percent scores 
were recorded among the boj’s in talking-Ui-scU, hum-sing-chant com¬ 
bined, dramatic-vocalization, and total-vocalization. This tendency 
for boys to employ more of the non-comprchcnsible, non-conver.sa- 
tional vocalizations than girls lias been noted in previous studies of 
talklng.^^ Furthermore, a scatter diagram for talking-to-children 
brought up no marked sex differences, a fact also noted in previous 
studies. It seems, therefore, that, though boys tend to indulge in 
solitary vocalizations more than girls, they tend to liavc enual amouiUs 
of social vocalization. 


^^See McCarthy (88), Fisher (47, 48), nnd Nelson (91), For furtlici' dis¬ 
cussion as to the personality digcrencca with respect to tiilking-to-self, sec 
IJotf (20, pp. lOS-107). 
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(I. Scveiiil uthi'i iiUcrrclatiims were [ouiul whicli jigieed witli 
similar trends n«iU'<l by {trrvious Investigators. Positive rank corre- 
lalioii cocflicients Wfic {ooiiil between; 

1 ) . Siniiinrt aiui eiuirklv-lauf'li 

2) . Siiiiliiig, eluickic, laiinh nnil aUciidaiifc 

3) . rrHU-Jiinr,' Mini whliMper'ery 

4) . Tnlking-io-iicrhoiia and rluiekiedaimti 

5) i CInirkIc-lanKli aiiil ihc three indices hody-hniUl; 

wciRht/liciKhP 
weifithl/normiil weight 

ft). Talking-lo-pprsnn.s and weifilit/lu-ifflit 

7). ^^’liimucr-cry ntul wciRloAciKhi' 

Kci?iitive rank cnrreluiMin cticfficicius were found between*, 

S). Tnlkinjrdo.scif nnd (he (hrcc indices of hcdy-lniild: 
wcinUt/hclKht 
wci^hi/hciRhi* 
wcitctK/iinrinai wcitdic 

The vclutionslups found in 5), 6), 7), and 8) above confirm the 
/Indiiigs of other invcstiij.aiors tliat the stockier, fatter, pycnic body 
types tend to he more sociable, extraverted, and expressive. 

C. CjKoop Hiisui/rs m thu Pri-:shnt Study which were Com- 

PARAitij; I’rkviou.*: KtNDrNCs and did not Snow 

CoMPI.liTli Ackrbmknt 

Small but consistently nenalivc rank correlation coefficients were 
found bettt'L'cn tlic coit)l>inaiion of (facial-activity) and "H" 
(hand-to-facc-activity) and the five combinations of the vocal ex¬ 
pressive itrms, i.e,, whrmpcr-cry, cbiickle-laugl), vocal-outlet, intense- 
VGcni-outlct, anil total-vocalization. These findings indicate that 
there may possibly be a tendency for those cliildren who are more 
vocally expressive to rcsrirl less to the silent facial movemeiite.^'^ 

D, New IntI'Krklationsiiips Found in thr Present Study 

1, IUrIi jiosilivc iclalionships were found between the various 
forms of nnn-s<icial vocalization. T)ii.s fiiiding indicates tliat in this 

’‘For fiirllier tliRC\i‘*‘»’u>n of ihc conlroversy on lliiR pnini, see Koch (73, 

p. 162 ), 
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study tliosc individuals who were In the habit of talking tu themselves 
could also be counted on to hum-sinK-chant or dramatize vocally and 
vice versa. 

2, Developmental ratio was related positively to the nuinber-of- 
behavior-shift.'i and negatively with amounts of attentive-expression. 
These coefficients indicate that there Is some relationship between 
intelligence and the facial motility of this group of children. The 
present conditions and definitions were not analogous to other studies 
on facial motility,^*' hut the results suggc.st conclusions .similar to 
those of these other investigators. 

3. The number-of-behavior-sliifts correlated highly and positively 
with talking-to-persons, This is logical since there will be many 
shifts in the symbols as a child talks, listens, and talks again with 
another individual. Furthermore, this relationsliip suggests that, 
since age has also proven to be a factor in the amount of social con- 
versatioiij this and the numbcr-of-bcliavior-shifts are intcr-clependent 
and are both a function of the age variable. 

E. Relationships between the Types op Material and Cer¬ 
tain OF THE Expressive Kehavior Items 

At the end of each five-minute observation, the social conditions, 
play situations, and material used by the subjects during tlic period 
were briefly described as accurately as possible on the record. Tabu¬ 
lations were then made indicating the type of material in use when 
each type of expressive behavior was observed. Interesting relation¬ 
ships could be found in only five types of expression: whispering, 
shouting, humming, sing-chant, and dramatic-vocalization, Tabic 6 
Indicate.'; the six tj'pes of material most frequently u.scd in connection 
with each of these five expressions, the number of occasions this 
relationship occurred, and the number of children (boys and girls 
designated separately) responsible for its occurrence, Whispering, 
or quiet talking (usually to self) was exclusively evident in the more 
gentle occupations such as drawing, cutting, modelling, looking at 
books, and using sand or snow; whereas shouting was found pre- 
dom'nantly in connection with the more active occupations, especi¬ 
ally play witb boats and the pool and rough play. Hoys were more 


'"See studies of Kwiiit (78), Mischenko (89), Diikliovnays (140), Moiii- 
schawskj- (H6)i and others. 
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TAHLE 6 

Giving tjik I'REcjucNcits with Which Each TYi*ii ov MiVrEniAL is Asso¬ 
ciated WITH THE FiVH IikMS OK ItEIIAVinR: WHISPERINC, SlIOUTINC, 
riUMMING, SlNH-ClIAST, AND DRAMATIC-VocAMZATION I 
AND THR NusHH-R 0> liOYS AND CilRi.S RF.SrONSini.K 
i(IR 'I'llBSR FRenOKMCIKS 


Dramatlc- 

Mnterinl vS)i»utiii^ Ihimrniiig SinK-cliant vocnlizaiion 

< I- ]i (J )• II G !•' H G F 1] G F B G 


No malerial 

14 


2 

12(1 

10 

5 










Doll, dog, hear 

7 

4 

2 




3 

3 

1 

7 

3 

1 

3 

2 

1 

Cloy, drawing, 
















cutting 

7 

i 

1 













Kiddie Kar 
















tricycle 

r> 

4 

1 

11 

9 


9 

6 

1 

20 

10 

1 

27 

S 

2 

Book 

i 

2 














Beoda, small 
















toys 

4 

J 





4 

2 








Snow, sand 

•1 

2 

1 













Watching 

3 

1 

\ 




9 

4 

1 







Blocks 

J 

1 

\ 

7 

4 

1 

4 

3 

J 

i 

2 

2 

3 

2 

1 

Pool, llQAls 




in 

1 

1 










Car. truck 




in 

4 

1 

1 

3 


13 

9 

1 

63 

13 

1 

Train 




') 

3 

1 

4 

1 

1 

5 

3 


32 

9 

1 

Wheell>arr<iw, 
















hnliV'cnniage 












5 

2 


Horse (111 wheel 

s 












3 

4 

1 

Body rocking 







$ 

3 


29 

7 

2 




Running 




Ui 

(. 

1 




7 

3 

1 

4 

3 

1 

Slide, Jungle 
















C»ym 




n 

7 

1 

S 

•1 

2 

22 

5 

5 




Rough pUy 




io 

•1 











Word play 







IX 

7 

1 

S2 

13 

4 





*F—Frequency, 
fi—Nuuilicr (if lioys. 
G—Niiinlicr nf qirK. 


responsible thnn jjivls for ;ill these rclutumships except in play with 
boats and the pool. 'I’hc Kiddie Knr and the tricycle Inouglit out 
all five types of behavior in the boys and ull but shouting in the 
girls, but in cvciy ca.se the type of behavior associated ^vlth the play 
material was more characteristic of hoys. Humming:, sing-chant, and 
dramatic-vocali/ation occurred Kenenilly in connection with the 
movable toys, especially those involviiij; gross luntrir activity, luul 
seemed to he more charactcrlstit' of hoy.s than girls. All five types of 
behavior were observed during block play, and hoys and girls were 
about eipially responsible for these rehitionships, These findings 
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sut'Kest tJuit incidences of these five expressions arc dependent to a 
certain extent upon the material in use. However, one cannot state 
that tills is a causal relationship. Complete dependence of expression 
on material is complicated by several facts evident in the above dis- 
cvission-. (r?) Marked sex differences were found not only in the 
amounts and types of expression but also in the clioicc of toys; (b) 
Althoueli all five forms of expression were observed in both boys 
and girls in connection with the use of certain materials (such as the 
Kiddie Kar and the tricycle), the fact that the expressive items under 
discussion were found more frequently among the boys than among 
the girls, may imply that the boys chose and used such material more 
than the girls; and (c) Other materials, like the blocks, showed no 
differentiation either with the five facial expressions or with sex. 
These three facts suggest that the problem is further complicated by 
underlying personality factors affecting botli the choice of materials 
and the facial expressions. Since the causality of this relationship 
cannot be determined, further discussion will be reserved for the studr 
of personality differences taken up in Section V. 

F. Tire Indoor-Outdoor VAniAnLC and its Relation to the 
Items of Facial Expressions 

Most of tlie investigators in the field of social behavior wlio have 
attempted to isolate the function of location upon the activity pat¬ 
terns of cliildren arc generally agreed that situation has a profound 
affect upon the results. If this factor is not taken into consideration 
and allov^'ances arc not made for it, there arises a distinct error in 
the interpretation and validation of the results. In order to check 
the effects of situation on the expressive reactions of each subject in 
the present investigation, the records for the group were analyzed 
in such a way that with time-of-day held constant, the indoor-outdoor 
variable could be determined. 'I’liough larger values in all forms of 
expressive behavior were found in the outdoor situation, the differ¬ 
ences were variable and proved to be statistically unreliable. Further¬ 
more, the differences found may be a function of the types of play 
materials ratlier tliiin location. More possiblities ■were afforded out¬ 
doors, for the children to use the movable toys which already have 
been shown to be connected with the more expressive types of be¬ 
havior. Until the variables of time-of-day, location, and materials 
can be fully controlled, no conclusions can be drawn as to the effect 
of location upon tlie types of facial expressive behavior. 
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G, Attendance and its Relation to the Items or Facial 

Expression 

Similnr to tlic /indiiigs of Goodenough (56) amounts of smiling, 
clmcklc'laugli, and talklng-to-persons, were found to be affected by 
attendance. Tiiis fact came out of two distinct analyses of the present 
results. Rank correlation coefficients between the number of contacts 
each child made with the nursery during the year and his total scores 
for the different types of facial expression observed in the present 
study, indicated that there was increased smiling, cliucklhig, l.augh- 
ing, and social talking among those who attended the nursery more 
often, To check possible changes in the group over the six month 
period a study was made of the records of 18 children^” who were 
observed one day each month for the six months. The scores of the 
records for the fir.st ■were combined with those of the second months, 
those of the third with the fourth, and those of the fifth with the 
sixth, thus dividing the total period into thirds. Group averages 
were computed and compared for each expressive behavior item for 
the three two month periods. In talking (middle intensity degree), 
talking'to-pcrsons, smiling, chuckling, and laugliing, these averages 
sliowed a progiessivc increase from the first two months to the fifth 
and sixth montlis. This finding confirms the above mentioned cor¬ 
relation coefficients, and points to the conclusion that during the six 
months that this group of children were attending nursery scliool, 
certain change.^ were taking place in those habits of cxprc-ssion usually 
considered more social. The variables, however, of age, sex, and 
situation could not be controlled adequately in a group as small as 
this, so, even though two independent analyses of the data point to 
a positive relationship benvecn attendance and tlie more social ex¬ 
pressive behavior form.s, no clear cut conclusions could be drawn. 

II, Relationshii’S eetween Judged Personality Character¬ 
istics OF THE TweNTV-VIVE CHILDREN AND CERTAIN OF 
THE Expressive Ubhavior Items 

Two individuals, who worked with tlie children in the nursery, 
rated them in terms of general personality traits such as activity 
drive, nervous habits and tenseness. They also noted cacli child's 
relationships with adults .ind with children. The children were then 


“Eighteen children only were ob.icrved at least six times. 
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ranked by these two individuals according to {a) general social ad¬ 
justment, and (i) prcdictabilitj' in behavior. These ratings and 
rankings were then compared witl> the results of the present investi¬ 
gation to elicit any trends or relationships. 

1. The relationships between the individual per cent scores for 
talking-to-cliildrcn and the rated adjustinent-tn-childrcn was quite 
close. There were only six children,(Subjects II, IV, X, XVI, XII 
and XXIV), those per cent scores for tnlking-tO'Cluldrcn did not 
agree with the ratings. Of these, tlie first four talkcd-to-children 
more than the median for the group, and yet were given low 
sociability and adjustment ratings in their Judged relationsliips with 
children. Further analysis showed that all these children were those 
witli problem tendencies whose beliavior was characteristicallj’ vari¬ 
able, The variability of these may account for their low sociability 
ratings. Subject 11 wliosc scores for talklng-to-cliilclrcn was slightly 
more than the group median was next to the oldest subject, so Ills 
was a much lower total score than would be expected at hi.s age. 
This age factor may also account for the liigli lating for Subject 
XXIV whose scores for talking-to-chiUlrcn, though liigh .for her 
age, still does not exceed the group median, 'rhe other exception 
was Subject XII whose nursery report and objective records showed 
little corrcspoiidcitcci as has been indicated. 

2. As compared with the above child-child relationships, there 
were only three cases sliowing lack of correspondence between the 
amounts recorded for tliciv talfcing-with-adults and the ratings for 
adjustmcnt-to-adults. Subject XVII had a high total score but was 
rated low; Subjects XVIII and XXIV had low total scores but' 
were rated high. As above, in discussing talking-with-cliildren, the 
variability factor majf have accounted for the low rating of Subject 
XVII, and the age factor the high rating of the two two-vcar-olds, 
Subjects XVIII and XXIV. 

3. A cumparison was then made between the rankings of the 
members of the group with respect to social adjustment and the rank¬ 
ing nf the group according to the total per cent scoi'cs for social 
talking. But in such an analysis the difficulty in the treatment of 
ranks became apparent. The judges found no difficiilti' in dividing 
the well-adjusted from the poorly adjusted, hut they found it 
practically impossible to rank successfully those in between, It 
seemed, thcrefure, only fair to divide the group into thirds, placing 
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tlie eight higlicst uml the eight lowest in two groups and the nine 
ranging about the average in a third group (see Tabic 7). This was 

TABLE 7 

Grouping of thii SunjBcrs wmi Respect to Social Adjustment, According 
TO THE Rankings or the Two Judges and the Amount of 
O njECTivELY Determined Social Talking 



Judge A 

Judge B ■ 

Objectively deter¬ 
mined results 

Most 

XVIIl 

XXIV 

I 


VIU 

XVIIl 

V 


I 

X 

XllI 

socially 

XXV 

VIII 

XVIIl 


XXIV 

XII 

II 


XVI 

XVI 

XXIV 

adjusted 

XIV 

XTIT 

IX 


XIII 

XIV 

XU 


XXIIl 

VII 

XXV 


XXI 

XXV 

XVI 


XXII 

XXII 

vn 


XIX 

V 

X 

Average 

vn 

XXIII 

VI 


XII 

XXI 

XI 


V 

XIX 

XXI 


VI 

XVII 

XVII 


n 

II 

XXIII 

I.east 

XVII 

IV 

XX 


XI 

XV 

xxn 


X 

HI 

III 

socinlly 

IV 

XX 

Via 


XX 

XI 

IV 


III 

VI 

XV 

adjusted 

rx 

IX 

XIV 


XV 

X 

XIX 


Judge A and Judge 1) placed 21 in the same groups. 

Judge A and this study placed 12 Sn the same groups. 

Judge B and this study placed 14- in the same groups. 

Judges {A or li) and this study placed 15 in the same groups. 
Judges {a and B) and this study placed 11 in the same groups. 


done for the group by each judge separately. In determining the 
ranking of the percentage scores for the 25 children, all the subjects 
who liad high scores for solitary talking and low scores for all types 
of social talking were put in the lowest group. Those who had low 
total scores for talking-to-self and hlgli scores for tnlkinR-tO'persons 
were put In the highest group. The rciuninder wcie placed in the 
middle grou|>. 
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Another method of analyst was used where each child was con¬ 
sidered to be in the same group as another if he w’cvc within five places 
up or down in the ranking lists. Thus Subject XVII is No. 18 in 
Judge A's, list and No. 16 in Judge B'i list—only two places apart 
in the rankings and, therefore, probably of similar rank, though in 
different groups according to the first method of analysis. According 
to this second "within five*' method of grouping, the following 
correspondences were found: 

Judge A and Judge Q placed 22 in the same groups, 

Judge A and this study placed 16 in the same groups. 

Judge B and this study placed IS in the same groups, 

Judge (// or B) and this study placed 17 in the same groups. 

Judge {A and 0) and this study placed 12 in the same groups. 

The correspondence between the amount of social talking and the 
rankings of the judges is fairly high, but seems to show that tlic scoring 
of social talking is not quite as adequate a method of ascertaining the 
degree of social adjustment as the ranking of a person acquainted 
with the children, for the two judges .showed practically perfect 
agreement when compared with each other. This lack of complete 
agreement between the rankings of the study and the judges may be 
due to the fact that three of the children (Subjects 11, IV, and V), 
who ranked fairly high in the amounts of social talking, were not 
acepted by the other members of the group because of faulty social 
techniques, aiul so ranked low with the judges; utui three children 
(Subjects VIII, XIV, and XIX), whose scores for social talking were 
below the median for the group, entered into the group activities and 
were sought after by the other members of the group even though they 
offered less conversational stimulation. The conclusion may be 
drawn from these comparisons that, tlioxigli the amount of social 
talking is a fairly high indication of social adjustment, it is not as 
reliable as ranking.^ by persons dealing with the children, and is 
incapable of differentiating those children whose social adjustments 
are based upon other factors than the mere interchange of ideas. 

+. As has already been pointed out, each judge ranked every mem¬ 
ber of the group according to predictability of behavior.’"^ To avoid 

“■’By prcdictabilily ia meant not only consistency in behavior, but also 
behavior which ig consistently variable. Therefore, children who may he 
counted upon to react in nn inconsistent manner were considered in a sense 
just as predictable ns those whose general pcrKonality cliarncteristics usually 
remained the same. 
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errors in rnnklng for those who were groripccl around an average, 
the same technique of grouping was employed in this analysis as had 
been used in the ranking for social adjustment. The results of the 
observations of the present study were then analyzed in many ways 
to see if any means could be devhed for presenting the matei'ial to 
indicate close relationships between known predictability and scores 
for tile facial expressive behavior items. It was, however, itnjiossible 
to find a single inetliod of analysis whidi corresponded as accurate!}' 
with cither of the two judges as they did with each other. 

5. There were seven children who were rated by the two judges 
as hj’pcractivc or very active. Of these, six were boys, and five had 
higii total scores for the number-of-behavior-shifts and low scores for 
hand-to-facc-activity, or '*hV’. On the other liancl, there were eight 
individuals in the group who were rated .is being somewhat passive or 
lethargic. Seven of these had low, tind only one had high scores in 
the numbcr-of-bchavior-shifts. These findings indicate that there 
may be a positive relationship between general body activity and facial 
motility, and a negative rclationsliip between general body activity and 
thumb-sucking, chewing-on-material, and other nervous habits associ¬ 
ated with hand-to-face-activity. 

6. No relationships could be found for tliosc individuals charac¬ 
terized as being cither tense or relaxed. With this group of children, 
tenseness or relaxation was expressed in different ways and there were 
no consistnt characteristic facial expressions. 

I. Summary 

In this section the more unusual facial expressive behavior forms 
used in this study were briefly discussed, and certain relationsliips 
between them and other factors were described. The many points of 
correspondence were listed between the present results and those of 
previous investigators with respect to age, sex, and other inter¬ 
relationships. In all but one case there was perfect agreement. 
Finally, interesting relationships were suggested between various 
Items of behavior and certain types of material, location, attendance, 
and several of tile personality attributes of these children according 
to the ratings of two judges. 




V. DISCUSSION Ol* INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN 
THE FACIAL EXPRESSIVE BEHAVIOR ITEMS 

Accordint' to ArrinKtoii (6), and Barker (8), in order that definite 
individual differences as well ns ^roup trends in behavior may be 
deteeted, each individual should demonstrate a certain degree of con¬ 
sistency of behavior from observation to observation.^® In the first 
place, if a child’s behavior is inconsistent, tliis causes errors in 
sampling and cuts down the reliability. In the second place, the 
behavior pattern of a child may be differentiated from those of his 
fellows only if a constant relationship is maintained between the 
separate items of his pattern and those of the group pattern. This does 
not mean that the formal patterns of the behavior of individuals to be 
compared may not change with growth or development, but it does 
mean that certain fundamental, .and basic traits, though responding to 
normal development, ore mainlined to a consistent and characteristic 
degree In each individual. 

There are tlivec steps, therefore, to be taken before individual 
differences can be established: (/») developmental trends for the group 
should be defined as far as possible; {b) there slmuld be some ex* 
pression of tlic relation between the scores for each individu.’)! and the 
figures found for the developmental trends; and (c) t)ie consistency 
or the maintenance of these relationships over a period of time should 
be catablislicd. 

Most of the prcvloxjs investigations have been interested primarily 
in developing group trends and in studying the group consistency over 
the period of observation. Nearly all of these authors have tested 
the consistency of their data by the use of odd-even and first-haU, 
second-half correlation coefficients, and these arc accepted methods 
of arriving at such determinations. A few obsei-vcrs have, however, 
tried to go a bit further than tins in their consistency analyses, and 
cxprcs.s the relation between the scores for each individual and the 
figures found for the developmental trends, 

A method that investigators have used is retesting .the group for 
the same point of view after a period of time, varying in the different 
studies from several weeks to a year. Most of them, notably Barker 
(8), Loomis (86), Arrington (6), Jersild (65), Bonham and 
Sargent (16), and Brackett (22), have noted the group change over 


“For further reference see (6, p, 61). 
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the period in terms either of separate means, or rank correlations, or 
expressed as the sum of the individual variations about the ^roup 
means. In these studies of time comparison, out of all the social 
and personality traits observed, talkinfrnnd laughing (but not smiling) 
were the onl}' ones -vvlucli showed a degree of consistency for the group 
over a period of time. 

A few authors, Shirley (108), Bott (20), Ba)’lcy (9), Washburn 
and Ililgard (125), and Olson (9+), have been interested in in- 
dividual consistency over a period of time. The results for the tests 
at the beginning and the end of the period have been expressed in terms 
of ranks, percentiles, individual variations from the group mean, and 
per cents from the median, and the individual differences at the two 
testings were checked to determine which traits were most consistent 
in the individuals observed, Out of the large number of traits ob¬ 
served by these researchers the only ones found to be particularly 
consistent by this method of individual analysis were social and 
verbal responses, total-vocalization, and nervous habits. 

Another closely allied method was used by Landis (79, 80), Berne 
(14), Allport and Vernon (4), Brackett (22), Arrington (6), and 
McCarthy (87), namely to study the frequency of certain reactions 
of individuals in different types of situations- This analysis was 
therefore individualistic in character, but so few traits and individuals 
were studied that conclusions had to be expressed in very general terms. 
AUport and Vernon aptly sum up the findings for these investigators, 
“Fundamentally our results lend support to the pcrsonallstic con¬ 
tentions that tliere is some degree of unity in personality, that this 
unity is reflected in expression, and that for this reason acts and habits 
of expression show a certain consistency among themselves'' (4, p. 
171). Although the other investigators had to draw their conclusions 
in general terms, only Brackett (22) and Arrington (6), observing 
a larger group at different times, could establish statistically a con¬ 
sistency in laughter responses. Research in the field of expressive 
movement probably has not yet reached such a point of proved 
reliability that it may be used as a general method of study, hut it has 
excellent possibilities as a means of showing individual expressive be¬ 
havior consistency. 

Still another method of determining consistency, both of the in¬ 
dividual and the group, is to compare an individual’s reactions or the 
average of a group of individual reactions from observation to observa- 
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tion in a scries of records. McCartlij' (88), and Scliubart (107), 
working in tile rjcld of language, Washburn (!24), and Jones (68) 
in smilijig anti iiuigliing, (40, 41)» nervous tension, Langfeld 

(81, 82), ill adult judgments of facial expi'cssion; Shirley (108), and 
Gcscll (52), in infant development, and Ra}dcy (9), in crying, all 
stated that individual consistency from observation to observation 
was apparciU, but the extent of consistency was not designated by any 
one but Washburn, who was able within the limits of her investiga¬ 
tion to differentiate her subjects into expressive types. ]\lfinu’ell and 
Mengert (64), and Fislicr (47), studying language, have sufficient 
data on each subject to figure individual consistency corveintion co¬ 
efficients from observation to observation, and botli these studies found 
consistency in the frequency of language. Aside from these last two 
and Washburn’s study, no researches could be found which treated 
the results in terms of Individual consistency at each successive observa. 
tion over a total period. Therefore, this type of treatment ivas under¬ 
taken in t)ic present .study as a means of confirming the consistency 
correlation icsults for the group, and to demonstrate individual 

clift'crcnccs, 

A. Individual Dij-fj-hencks with Respect to tiie Items of 

BeIIAVIER OnSERVED 

To cstabli.«i!i tlie individual differences for this group of 25 subjects, 
the ihi'cc .step.*! outlined above were followed. I'he medians for all 
the itcni.s of behavior observed in tills investigation which were com¬ 
parable to tho.se of previous sIikIIcs were found to be normal for 
children of this age. ft seemed justifiable, therefore, to use the 
deviation of the individual scores from these group medians to 
demonstrate individual differences. All individuals whose total 
scores fell outside the group interquartile range for eacii t.vpc of 
bcliavior were considered as iinasual wtli respect to that type of 
beliavior; tlie others were designated as normal. However, no 
individual total scores were segregated as unusually characteristic 
until the consistency of this behavior was checked by comparing the 
daily scores for each of the six observations with the interquartile 
range. If tlic daily scores also fell outside the interquartile range on 
more than half of the six days this was held as a criterion of a con- 
.sistcntly liigli or low characteristic expressive behavior trait. 

Figure 3 indicates diagramatically the facial hehavior characteristics 
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iHt CACM emtssM ocHAitt<atcMMraNsKs of M/mf/rr-mcsi/a^crj 

it/b,tth »!■ cah/aitdag tu^ or kr tmU >Hrebttnr)d,teliJjw'aftl/mi/litjfrMh 
thrit/ aittf mttt mtftsMij/Mtrbrtn ^tsifne/id 

(th'Vnn iK-mbtrtd //omjoiinfeit to oldtj!} 



/"/ 1 f'l' % t ^ I I is 'u a 1 zi-ff vimmmis 


□ 
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FIGURE 3 


lor the 16 traits observed for cuch of the 25 subjects, 'rhe unshaiicil 
squares indicate the consistently low behavior scores; the black areas 
the consistent!)’ high characteristic forms of bcliavior; and the 
lightly shaded areas that behavior which cither ranged consistently 
within the interquartile range or was so variable that it could not be 
jilaced in the high or low classifications.'® The non-ngreeraent be¬ 
tween these and the case history classifications has been designated 
in the appropriate places. 

It can easily be seen by glancing over tins chart that no two 
individuals had the same characteristic expressiveness. This in¬ 
dividuality in behavior made it impossible to group these children into 
expressive types. It Is possible, however, to pick out certain expressive 
patterns which differentiate members into small groupings: 

”In a group as small ns this further segrcgntlon williin ihi.s middle gioiip 
was found to be impossible, and interest had to lie Fneussed entirely upon 
the dominant chflraetcTiatics, 
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1. Ihc behavior of Subjects XVI nntl XVII is somewJiat unusual 
in dint there are no clommatit characteristics for XVII and only one 
characteristically low trait for XVI. Tlje expressiveness of both 
these boys varied considerably throughout the period of observations. 
Subject XVI chiingccl from an essentially depressed, witlidrawn, 
nervotis individual to a happy, outgoing, sociable child who had 
learned to smile, talk-ta-cliildrcn, sing, and chant, though low scores 
for cliuckling and laiigliing were maintained consistently tliroughout. 
Subject XVII changed his expressive behavior to suit his moods 
which shifted not only frequently from day to day, but suddenly 
within the same day. He was considered among tlie Tive least pre¬ 
dictable by the two judges, so this inconsistency in behavior is to be 
expected in his case. 

2. Three ciiildreii, Subjects XIX, IV, and XIV were all in¬ 
dividuals wlio used their energy in other ways than in vocal outlet. 
Their scores were especially low with respect to conversation-with- 
adults, humming, singing or dionting, and dramatic'VOcaliz.TCioii, 

3. In contrast with these, three other children, Subjects III, VI, 
and XXII were very reactive individuals who expended a great deal 
of energy in vocal outlet and whose scores for solitary talking, 
liumming, singing, clianting, and dramatic-vocalization iverc par¬ 
ticularly and consistently high. Their scores for social-talking, 
smiling, cluickling and laughing, however, were cither variuble or 
characteristically low. 

These eight individuals could be classified from the rest of the 
group, not into actual expressive types, but at least according to cer¬ 
tain characteristic expressive patterns. The unusual cliaracter of 
tliclr expressive patterns, and the similarity between these patterns, 
lielped to distinguish them from the otlier members of the group whose 
expressive behavior fell into unique individual classifications. Of 
these eight individuals with unusual behavior patterning, seven were 
those who were experiencing adjustment difficulties and had entered 
the group on tl)c "prescription" barfs. The other child is Subject 
XVII wiiosc he.alth failed soon after he had left the nursery. This 
slowly developing illness may have accounted for the increasing 
variability in a child whose initial stability Iiad placed liim in the 
"regular" group. The relation between adjustment difficulties and 
certain expressive, personality characteristics brings up the question 
of causal factors. It would be interesting to kno^v how the child's 
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unusual expressive behavior characteristics are related to liis social 
adjustment difEculties, and how far the conditions of maladjustment 
affected the expression of the cliild’s personalit)'. The question cannot, 
of course, be answered bj' this investigation since an adequate solution 
could be reached only by means of many hurixontal personality studies 
over a period of many years. Furthermore, tl\c relationships found 
may not be characteristic of all groups of maladjusted children. It is 
safe to say, therefore, that with this group of children, certain facial 
expressive personality types were characteristic of at least half the mem- 
hers of the group who were experiencing adjustment difficulties. The 
extent of the relationship, however, between the personality types 
and the difficulties could not be defined, merely suggested. 

It is obvious in looking over Figure 3 that there arc more con¬ 
sistently dominant characteristics among tlic older clilldven, and tliat 
the younger children have more traits which arc consistently low or 
absent. This difference in patterning may be partly accounted for 
by the age factor winch is known to .ififect percentage amounts of 
talking, frownitig, wliimpcring, and crying, Therefore, consistently 
large scores for talking are to be expected among the older children, 
as more frowjting, whimpering, and crying should he found in the 
younger group. The factor of maturity probably also npplic.s (but not 
in the same way) to gcneral-facial-activity, humming, singing, chant¬ 
ing, and dramatic vocalization; in all of wliich consistently large 
scores are more often characteristic of the (dder members of this 
group. Some of tlic younger children had fairly large total scores 
for these aspects of behavior, but their behavior was quite variable 
from one observation to the next. With younger children the 
above mentioned behavior traits may be just developing, and in 
tlie process of being tried out and established as habits of behavior. 
They are, therefore, used more variably than tliose expressions which 
have become dominantly habitual. In this younger period, one 
of trial and error, so to speak, the separate individuals may still 
be differentiated in terms of their expressive characteristics, but 
these expressive patterns arc not as distinct as among the older 
children and may change as the child grows older and different 
forms of expression either become more established or arc discarded. 
This effect of age upon the individual patterns of facial ex¬ 
pressive beltavior is a second justification for not classifying all the 
members of the group into expressive types except in the broad 
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general teriiis used. If clear cut expressive types at tliesc age levels 
arc affected by the \'ariable of maturity, no typology could be devised 
on tlic basis of tljcse results which could adequately diffeientiate grow* 
ing individuals, and classify them as tlie same type nt eacii succeed¬ 
ing age level. (Inly the |»cneiaf cfassiffcations such as VDcal-exprcssive, 
or non-cxpi essive, may In* used, since these arc applicable at all the age 
levels. 

11. iNuivinuAL Dn-'i-jiiu-Nci-ft with Riisrccr -ro VAniAnaiTv in 

Ilh'llAViOn 

In the analysis of individual diffcrcjiccs it was found tliat the 
range of variability between the highest and lotvest scores was 
different for each item of behavior and also different for each in¬ 
dividual u'itli respect to each item. By range is meant the difference, 
for each subject, between the highest and the lowest daily score 
for each of the six observations for each item of behavior. For 
example, Subject VIII’s highest score for smiling was 4.6 on the 
first observation day and his lowest score was 1.7 for the same bc- 
hnvior on the fifth. The difference or range of variability between 
these Js 2.9 for smiling. In contrast, Subject XI's highest score for 
smiling was 21,4 on the sixth d.ay of obscrv.ation and Ids lowest was 
2.3 on the first, M'itb a difference or range of variability of 19.1. It 
is passible, therefore, to distinguish these two individuals not only on 
the basis of the average amount they smiled as shown on Tabic IV, 
but also according to the consistency or variability of this form of 
behavior from one observation to the next, as shown by u small or 
large range. 

A scatter diagram for the ranges of smiling was then made for all 
tlic 25 subjects, Tills diagram may be found in Figure 4, H. Those 
individuals for whom a certain amount of smiling tvas recorded at 
each of the six oliservations are indicated by the black squares; tlinse 
wlio did not smile at one or more observations arc represented by the 
shaded squares. There were only three children who had no score 
for smiling at one or more observations, so a certain amount of smiling 
during each fifteen-minute sample appears to be characteristic of this 
group of children. The range of variability of most of the subjects 
was between 2,8 and 8.9, but there were a few individuals like 
Subject XI, discussed .above, whose behavior was particularly variable. 
On this chart is indicated the numbers of the tliree unusual children 
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FIGURE 4 

Charts D - T , Ihricatino the Scatthrimg of the Rakoes op Variaihlity loft 
19 Items op Behavior for the 25 Individual Suejects 


who did not smile iit least once every observation day plus the numbers 
of those whose behavior was more variable than the rest of the mem¬ 
bers of the gi’oiip. It Is interesting to note that all seven of these 
children were those Avho entered the group on the prescription basis 
(see Table 8). 
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TABLE 8 

SUMMARY OF THE SCATTERINGS FOR THE RANGES OF VARIADII.IIT IN Al,l, THE 

Items of Behavior, for Ai.i. the Twenty-itve Suujects 


Number 
of ctiildren 
wliose 
variabilil)' 
rnni;es from 
zero 

(accasioniil 

Belinv^ior items liehavioi) 


Whisper 

25« 

Talk 

1 

Shout 

20* 

Talk-(o-self 

IR* 

Talk-to-cliildren 

4 

Talk-to-ndiilts 

2 

Smile 

3 

Chuckle-laugh 

Attentive-expression 

19* 

Gener.il-faci.il'Uctivily 

2 

Hand'to-fnee-activity 

18* 

Frown 

25* 

Wliiinper 

24* 

Crv 

25* 

Hum 

24* 

Sing 

25* 

Chant 

24* 

Dramnlic-vocalizailoiv 

Behavior-shifts 

20* 


Niiinbcr of 

children rvhosc 

behavior 

didered ma 

rkcdly from that oF the 


group 


Nttinber nf 

Number of 

Total 

children in 

childi'cn in 

mutiber 

"llegulnr” 

"Prescription' 

of 

Ki'oiip 

group 

children 


1 

I 

2 

5 

7 

6 

4 

10 

& 

5 

n 

1 

5 

6 

3 

2 

5 


7 

7 

6 

5 

1] 


4 

4 

2 

4 

6 

5 

4 

9 

1 

3 

4 

1 

4 

S 

1 

4 

5 

2 

1 

3 

3 

3 

C 


5 

5 

5 

4 

9 


2 

2 


*Occasvon*l behavior ^vhicU is characteristic of mure lUai\ 75% of the 
group. 


AH the iteni.s of behavior were subjected to the .same method of 
analysis which lias just been outlined for smiling. Tlie scattering of 
the ranges of variability for tlic 25 subjects for all the itcm.s of be* 
Jiavior are given in Figure +, B-2'. Tabic 8 is a summar 3 ' of the 
findings represented in these charts. In tbc first tolumn is given for 
each item the number of children for whom this t 3 'pe of behavior was 
not recorded on at least one observation day. The starred figures in 
this column indicate that variability (with zero as a base), or oc¬ 
casional behavior"'^ is cliaracteri-stic of the group for certain items of 

“By customary behavior is mennl that behavior which occiirrecl in every 
daily observation of more than 75 per cent of the children. By occRbional 
bffhnvior is meant that behavior which did not occur at every daily obscrv.i- 
tion of more than 75 per cent of the cliiidren. 
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behavior. The figures in this column which arc not starred indicate 
that it is customary to observe this type of behavior at every daily 
observation of most of the members of the group. In the last three 
coJujnns tlie number of clhldrcn can be found whose ranges of 
variability do not conform to that which is characteristic of the group 
(see starred figures column one) or are much larger or smaller than 
those of most of the other members of the group. For example, in 
the scatter diagram for ranges in smiling, Subjects IV, XIX, and 
XXV ivere not observed to smile on one or more observation days, 
whereas, daily smiling is customary for the group. The ranges for 
smiling of Subjects II, XXIII, XIV, and XI were all far greater than 
tliosc of the rest of the members of the group, indicating extreme 
variability in the amount these individuals smiled. 

According to these findings it was not difficult to characterize each 
expressive behavior form as either customary or occurring occasionally 
(but not always) with most of the members of the group. The forms 
of bcliavior wliicli could be characterized as customary were: smiling, 
talking (middle intensity degree), convcrsing-with-childrcn, con- 
ver-sing-with-adults, gcncral-facial-activity "attentive” ex¬ 

pression, and the numbcr-of-bchavior-shifts. The rest of the facial 
activities were observed only occasionally in most of the children. 
These included 12 facial expressive forms: whispering, shouting, 
talking-to-sclf, cliucklc-laugh (combined), humming, singing, chant¬ 
ing, dramatic-vocalization, frowning, whimpering, crying, and liand- 
to-face-activity ("IT’). This segregation of the traits into "custo¬ 
mary” and "occasional" corresponds with the findings of llott who 
separated by means of a different type of analysis practically the sanae 
trails into equivalent categories calling them "common” and "in¬ 
dividual" aspects of behavior (20). 

TJic charts showing the ranges of variability for all the items of 
behavior were then analyzed to demonstrate the wide individual dif¬ 
ferences apparent in the scatterings. The subjects whose ranges of 
variability did not conform to those most characteristic of the group 
were studied individually, and certain interesting relationships rvere 
di.scnvered. There were four children who were unusually variable 
in seven or more forms of behavior. Of those, the two children 
brought in for temper-tantrums, Subjects XIX and XXV, were 
variable in 11 out of 18 charts. The other two were extremely ex¬ 
pressive, energetic boys, Subjects VI and XXI, who were also con¬ 
sidered particularl}'^ variable by the two judges. 
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‘When the group oi children who entered the nursery on the pre¬ 
scription basis were compared with the “regular” group, certain 
trends were evident which possibly suggest interesting differciKes 
between stable individuals and children with known behavior dif¬ 
ficulties. Whereas a certain nuinbcL’ of the prescription group (sec 
Table 8) were unusually variable in every form of behavior to about 
the same degree, the "regular" group were variable in only a few 
traits. Not a single one of the children chosen for their stability 
was unusually variable with respect to smiling, whispering, clianting, 
‘'attencivc’’-exprcssion, and the numbcr-of-behavior-sliifts. Half or 
more of this group, however, were inconsistent, which is pi'obably 
normal, in those types of behavior considered as verbal tics or manner¬ 
isms by previous investigators. These Avcrc: shouting, chuckle-laugh, 
talking-to-sclf, dramatic-vocalization, and liand-to-face-activitv 
(“H"). In comparing the “regulars" (see Table 8) who were 
variable in each type of expressive behavior with those of the pre¬ 
scription group, larger percentages of children in the latter group 
were extremely variable in whimpering, crying, talking (middle in¬ 
tensity degree), convcrsing-with-children, smiling, chanting, “atten- 
tive''-behavior, and the numbcr-of-behavior-sliifts. This suggests that 
extreme variability in these items may be indicative of problem 
tendencies. 

Consistency in certain types of facial expressive behavior seemed, 
therefore, to be characteristic of children who did not appear to have 
adjustment difficulties and for whom everything seemed to be going 
smoothly. Extreme variability in these types of facial expression 
seemed to be characteristic of children who were experiencing dif¬ 
ficulties in making social adjustments. It must be kept in mind, how¬ 
ever, tliat these observations were taken over a comparatively long 
period of time, and the increased variability in the prescription group 
may be more a function of this temporal factor than of personality 
differences. If the observations had been taken on both groups over 
a shorter period, it would be possible to conclude from these results 
that extreme variability is characteristic of children with behavior 
difficulties as compared with professedly stable individuals. On the 
other hand, since all the children were observed for apiiroximately six 
months, this time factor has been controlled to a certain extent for 
all tile members of the group. During this time, each member of the 
group had made adjustments to the nursery scliool environment, and 
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in tliis period of adjustment those children in the regular group re¬ 
mained characteristically stable and consistent in certain forms of be- 
Iiavior. They varied the other aspects of tlieir behavior either to meet 
the exigencies of situations that arose in the nursery (such as shouting 
and laughing during excitement, crying when liurt, and dramatic 
VQcati/ation wlien playing with certain toys) or in consequence of the 
normal development of more mature expressive behavior patterns of 
response (such ns incrciised humming and singing, and conversing- 
with-childrcn as they grew older). 

On the other hand there were no facial expressive items in wliicli 
the prescriptions children were consistent as a group. The extreme 
variability of tliis group in all the items may be due to one or both of 
two reasons. The behavior of the prescription children, like that of 
the above mentioned regular group, was subject to changes with 
maturity and adjustment. For most of these children, more than 
with the control group, new social techniques such as smiling, and 
convcrsing-witli-childreii, were established in the place of whimpering, 
crying, and talking-to-sclf. This progressive cliange toward in¬ 
creased sociability was especially noticeable in the scores of Subjects 
III, XI, XVI, XIX, XXril, and XXV. 

Table 9, indicating iJic dally scores of Subject XXV, sliows n 
gradual increase in talking, chuckling, singing, and chanting, over 
the six month period. The cr 5 diig and severe temper-tantrums at first 
cliaracteristic of this cliild arc no longer present. Tlic daily scores of 
the other five children mentioned arc similar to those for Subject XXV 
and so arc not given here. 

In tlie proce.ss of the adjustment of these six individuals, therefore, 
their scores on the first observation days were very different from 
their scores on the last, and the unusual character of this difference 
gave them the appearance of being extremely variable. There were 
only two cliildrcn, Subjects X and XV, both in the prescription group, 
who made progressively poorer adjustment during tlie year, and here 
again the factor of time caused them to be variable, but in an opposite 
way from "Jliose whose behavior progre.ssively improved. These were 
two very immature individuals who were very dependent upon adults. 
Tlicy were very social at first, but were un«ablc to adjust to the attitude 
of self-independcncG fostered in the nursery and gradually became 
non-social during the year. Table 10, the daily scores for Subject XV, 
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TABLE 10 
Subject XV 

Percentages of Duration of Time for Each Category of Behavior for Each Five-Minute Observation 
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Percentages of Duration or Time for Each CATECORr of Behavior for Each Five-Minute Observation 
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Subject XV 

Perceniages of Duration of Time ftxr Each Category of Behavior for Each Five-Minute Observation 
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has been inserted as an example of the change in behavior of these two 
cliildrcn. 

Ill contrast to the above mentioned children whose variability may 
liave been due to developmental maturity and adjustment, there were 
a few children like Subjects II, IX, and XX, whose behavior varied 
from one day to the next and whose extreme variability may be con¬ 
sidered as a personality characteristic. Whereas the otlicr children 
were fairly consistent within each phase of a progressive process of 
adjustment, the behavior of these three subjects varied so extremely 
from day to day and from hour to hour that inconsistency is probably 
a fundamental attribute of their personalities. 

In concluding this section on variability, it may be said that though 
distinct individual differences in variability were found among the 25 
members of this group, in most of the children this variability seems 
to be a function of change in adjustment citlier over a period of time 
or to unusual situations arising in the nursery environment. In only 
tliree eases could extreme variability be considered as a personality 
clinracteristic. 

C. Individual Differi-ncus with Rhspfct to Choice of Play 

Materiai.s 

It was suggested in Section IV that tiic choice of play materials may 
be related to individual differences in c.xprcssivc behavior. Put, since 
the materials used by all tlic subjects during the six moiulis' observa¬ 
tion could not be accurately recorded, it was impossible to Indicate 
which toys were used most often by each of these children. Because 
the choice of material could not be controlled, relationships between 
the individual expressive behavior patterns, and the individual choice 
of material could not be made by comparing the latter to the former. 

When, however, emphasis was placed both upon the facial ex¬ 
pressions in general and the relation between them and certain types 
of material, it was found that the more intense vocalizations such as 
shouting, singing, chanting, and dramatic-vocalization, were associated 
more frequently with the moveable toys and the Jungle Grin. Six 
boys, Subjects III, VI, VII, XVI, XVII, and XXII, were noted 

when Table 6 was compiled, who played almost exclusively with the 
movable toys. These six proved to be among the eight most vocally 
expressive children in the group. It Avould seem, then, that the ex¬ 
pressiveness of tlicsc children was related to their clioice of material. 
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No clear cut conclusions, however, may be drawn from this brief 
discussic)n because the ubscrvntionnl limitations made it impossible to 
record the material being used as accurately as the facial expressions, 
and any rclationliips foxmd should be coiiidered merely as tentative 
sui^yestions. Since direct relationships were merely intimated between 
expressions and certain types of material, it does not seem justifiable to 
conclude that the choice of toy's causes the facial expression, but rather 
that botli are a function of the fundamental exprepsion of the person¬ 
ality of tlic individual. 

D. Summary 

In this sr.ccinn the individual differences with respect to the separate 
items of facial expressive behavior observed in this study were in¬ 
dicated in terms of the deviation of the individual's total scores around 
the group median. The individual expressive patterns were found to 
be fairly unicpic for each of the 25 subjects, making it impossible to 
group them into types except in very general terms. A new method 
of analysis based on the range of variability from observation to 
observation also crystalliaed the differences between the 25 subjects, 
but reasons for these differences were su^cstccl other than innate 
personality differences. The factors of maturity and problem 
tendencies may be very important in determining individual vari¬ 
ability, Since this was necessarily an exploratory study, the relacion- 
sliips suggested between exprcs.sive types, variability, pi'oblem tend¬ 
encies, and choice of material, .diould be further investigated and con- 
finned in controlled studies of larger groups of children. Tlie estab¬ 
lishment of such relationships might make it possible to determine, 
as it was impossible to do in this study, which facial expressive be¬ 
havior forms are innate personality characteristics and which arc most 
subject to modification in physical and sociaf adjustment. 




VI. EVALUATION OF THE TIME-SAMPLING TECH¬ 
NIQUE FOR THE STUDY OF INDIVIDUAL 
DIFFERENCES 

Ccrtiiiu advantages and disadvantages of the time-sampUng tedi- 
nique us used in this investigation became apparent ns the study 
progressed. Various new aspects of the method, procedure, and 
expression of results in this technique were found to be helpful in 
studying individual differences in facial expression; others were 
detrimental. All will be outlined briefly, and an evaluation made of 
the technique in the light of these findings. 

One aspect of tlic method which proved very satisfactory in making 
observations, and one which has been used in only one or two other 
studies;—namely, leducing the time unit of observation to single 
seconds, was advantageous in studying forms of behavior which oc¬ 
curred infrequently such as laughing, crying, and singing. However, 
even with titis refinement, it was found that many of the forms of 
behavior occurred so infrequently that the number of time-samples 
may have been too few to uip the entire repertoire of a child^s facial 
expressions and so to give an adequate picture of his behavior. A 
longei' total period of observation would almost certainly have 
given more valid results. Furthermore, it was found practicall]' 
impossible to make a record where the child’s face was visible during 
every second of the whole five minutes of each observation; and this 
fact led to certain mathematical difficulties in expressing the results. 
However, possible suggestions were made wliich might easily offset 
these problems and make further investigations more reliable. 

The observations being taken at lunar month intervals over the 
period of six months made it possible to check individual consistency 
by comparing a child’s pattern of expressive behavior at each of his 
observation days throughout the series, and this proved to be an ex¬ 
cellent aspect of the procedure. A more complete miniature, however, 
of each child would have been obtained if the social, material, and 
general body activity, also, could have been included. 

Notwithstanding the fact tliat in the present study, as outlined, 
tlic method and procedure differed in some ways from those of pre¬ 
vious investigations, the results were found to be just as reliable. 
Moreover, the method and procedure being objective and not influ¬ 
enced by the difficulties of interpretive judgment gave records of 
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observations wliicli showed a high correspondence when made simul¬ 
taneously by two trained observers. 

Descriptive reports on nine cliililreo were mtitle hy the nursery 
teacher on the exact days of the six lunar nuinths when tlic observa¬ 
tions of tliis sLiJcly were made on tlicsc same nine children, This af¬ 
forded a iini{]uc opportunity to check the validity nf tlie results by 
com[)ariiig the daily sample of the iiivcstigtition with the niir.sery re¬ 
ports. Moreover, the validation of the individual total ninety-minute 
sample was confiimcd by mcan.s nf close comparisons between the 
clinical case reports for each cliild, the individual rankings of two 
judges, and the total scores for each of 24 of the subjects. Tlic objec¬ 
tive Jesuits of this study were found to give valid pictures of a child’s 
expressive characteristics, and to differentiate correctly each iucU- 
viduftl on the basis of outstanding and persistent patterns of beliavior. 
In the conipaiisons for one cliild, however, tlie objective score.? showed 
poor correspondence. This fact suggests tlmt every cliild should be 
observed in several types of situations in order to tap adequately tlie 
expressive characteristics of those who do not react in the same way 
in all situations. 

Furthcnnorc, in this study, the attempt was made for the fust time 
to express tlie re.sidt.s in terms of variability from observation day to 
observation <]a 3 '. Marked individual differences were noted in the 
ranges of variabilitj' for each subject for each item of behavior. This 
aspect of ihe analysis of the results svjggcsts that, in pitiuving a child's 
expressive behavior, not only should he be tested in several types of 
situations, as suggested above, but also many more observations scat¬ 
tered over the experimental period would be required to be sure of 
ascertaining the total characteristic behavior of a particularly variable 
individual, The factors of mental, physical, and social maturity, as 
well as of different environmental conditions miiy affect the expressive 
behavior of some indivitliials more tlian others. To get adequate 
samplings, therefore, of the expression of the whole personality, a 
long period of time and varying situations should be tested, If this be 
true, the efficacy of the time-sampling method as a simple, short, 
clinical tool is lost to a certain extent. 

If the time-sampling technique Is to be used in the future as a 
clinical tool, not only should age and sex norms be c.stablishcd in 
scoring tiie separate ftejns of facial expressive behavior, but ahso 
norms should be established for ranges of variability in all the items 
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of lieli;ivi(ir. Al.’iciy nl tlic ydunufr children were more variable in 
ceiiain of the more nniluvc forms of behavior, such as taiklng-to- 
cliildrcn and .singifig, <»r were cvniiplctely inexpressive and therefore 
not variable al all in the>e items. Since tliis was found to be true, it 
is ini[ifissilile, at this time, t<i judj^c whether tinusual variability of 
certain evjuessinns or ihe absence of tliem i$ due to immaturity or 
to pcisorKility cliaractcrislitrs. 'I'he expressive characteristics of the 
ymingcr chihlren (two to three and one-lialf years) could be indivi¬ 
dually differentiated only in terms of smiling, talking, and crying. 
'I'lic expressive characteristics of the older children were differentiated 
not only on tlie basis of their scores in these three types of behavior 
l)ut also according to their scores in the otlior expresffive forms, such 
as liumming, whispering an<l singinu, which arc more likely to become 
cstablislicil during tlie process of growth. 

With these ativantages and disadvantages of the time-sampling 
Icchniiiue in mind, it Is soincwluit diflicult to make a clear cut 
evaluation of it as a possible clinical tool. The method was found to 
be reliable, valid, and capable of accumtcly differentiating inclividuals 
in terms nf their expressive behavior either for any one Jay or over 
ii period of .six months, 'rcclmlcul difliculries in method and proce¬ 
dure can be avoided and perliaps cflicicncy can he imjirovcd with 
respect to Icnglli of time and var.vinp conditions to be tested. Cer¬ 
tain norms, Iiowevcr, in expressing the results, especially in terms of 
viirinbilitj', .should he rstahlislicd before it will be po.ssiblc to deter¬ 
mine to what extent the individual facial expressive behavior of 
pre.school chihlreM !.■< a fimcihm of many variables siicli ns maturity, 
sex, social iiiljustmcnt, and situation, or is innucnccd by innate per¬ 
sonality characteristics. 

Since certain lehitionships were suggested in tins investigation be¬ 
tween facial ex()rcsslvc ti'pcs, variability In behavior, and problem 
difficulties, there may be an optimum range of variability in behavior 
for each of the c.vprcssivc behavior forms studied, beyond which 
phy.sical or social maladjustment is indicated. Norms of expressive 
types as well as tlw optiinnm range of variability in behavior might 
prove useful, when established, in the study of preschool groups too 
large to study individuallv. Tf there pmve.s to be a direct rclation.sliip 
between certain expressive persunalitv char.icteristics, or variability 
in behavior, am! inahiliiy to malvt* ad'-'qualc social fidju.stmcnts, ob- 
servntinns along the lines of this study on a group of children might 
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bring to notice tliosc cJiildmi who were IieaJctl toward adjustment 
difficulties. By giving them special guidance and training, it might be 
possible to prevent tliem from presenting habitual [>iobleins during 
tlicii first sclionl years. 



VII. SUAi.AfARY OF THK RESULTS 

'Flic (•.\|)rc>si<His ul 25 prchcluiol children were studied 

iHontldy over ii mx tnoiitlis' iH-riuil, TIjc lime-smupling technique 
rvas I'jiiplDVi'd in i-onnrctinn wirh the Jlceiccr time-nu'iriccr. This de¬ 
vice yielded a rec<n'd for eacli .smiiul of ohservatinn, 'rircrc were 
lliree Jlvi-injjMjte (ilwrvallun.s on i))e siiuie day for each individual 
at each jnontidy (iltservation. 'fhe pnihlpiu whiclt arose in this study 
of securing a full live-iniriiiic saiiiple of heliavirjr can he avoided in 
the fuime hy ienj'dti’nin^ rurh inliTvnl of ob.scrvation .so that those 
periods when the ehiltl’s face is turned away from the observer no 
longer figure in the analysi.s of the re.siilts. 

I'lic relialdlity of lire method provcil to be l)ig)i according to 15 
sinuiltaneous observations made hy two observers. TIic coefficients 
of correlation heluTen the odd and tlie even observations, and between 
a single nhsi-jvatioii and the total were equivalent to comparable co¬ 
efficients found hy other investigators. 

A. (luouu Riisui.ys Which Ac.ai-HD wnui the Findings of 
( )TI IKK I Nl'K-STKiATORS 

!. 'I’iu; comparisons between the medians of tlie present group 
and averages prevdoiisly determined not only on groups of three year 
old cliilili'i'n Inn aUtj on piTsclmol groups (all ages combined) indi¬ 
cated perfect agi eeineni in laughing, crying, and talking. The present 
medians in whispering, shniiting. and singing, agreed witli other 
findings ijji jy-i-scliool gnmjw wliere no differentiations were made in 
terms of age. 

2. 'I'he scatler diagrams .showed the .same incie.'i.so witli m.itiirity 
wliicli otluTs found in the categories; talking-to-cluldrcn. talking- 
to-persons, and lotaLvucali'/.aiion; and the same decrease witli age in 
rvliimper-cry and hand«to-face-activlty ('77”). Tlicsc trend.s were 
confirmed liy signilieiintly liigli positive rank, correlation coefficients 
between age and tbe categories of behavior which were found to in¬ 
crease with inaturil.v, am! .significantly liigh negative relationships be- 
tucL'i) age and llie items which decreased. 

.L It M’as found that the girls did not use any form of expressive 
behavior more man hovs, hul larger peicent semes were recorded 
among llie boys in lalking-iO'seU, hum-sing-chant, dramatic-vncahzn- 
tion, ami UMai-N’ocaliv.aiitjn. In citliei wonb there was a tendency for 
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boys to employ more of the non-comprclicnsible, noJi-cnnvcrsational 
vocalizations tlinn girls. Furthermore, n scatter diagram for talking' 
to-childi'cn indicated no marked sex differences. It seems, tluncforc, 
that, though boys tend to indulge in solitary vocalizations more than 
girls, they tend to have equal amounts of social vocalizations. 

4. Positive r.ank correlation coefficients were finiml between 
smiling and chuckle-laogli and between all three of these .and atten¬ 
dance. Positive relationships indicated tliat those who frown are 
also more likely to whimper and cry; arid that those who lalk-to- 
pergons also tend to chuckle and laugh. The three indiec.s of body 
build {toeighi/height, tueight/height", and ivclghi/normal weight) 
were positively correlated with chucklc-laugh .ind negatively ccivrc- 
lated with talking-to-sclf. Talking-to-pcrsons covrclated positively 
with iveiglii/height; and whimper-cry willi wcighl/hciglit^. In other 
words, the stockier, fatter, pycnic body types iciid to be more sficiablc, 
extraverted, and expressive. 

13. Gnooi’ Kiisur/rs Which dip not ENxmni.Y Acanii with 
Previous Findings 

Pertaining to tlie controversy over the relationships between facial 
activity and vocal outlet, small but consistently negative rank correla¬ 
tion coclBcicnts were forind between the combination of "F" (facial- 
activity) and "H'* (hand-to-face-activity) and the five combinations 
of the vocal expressive items: i.c., whimper-cry, chucklc-laugh, vocal- 
outlet, intense-vocal-outlct, and total-vocalization. Tlic findings indi¬ 
cate that there may possibly be a tendency for those children ^vlio arc 
more vocally expressive to resort less to the silent facial movements, 

C. New Interrelationships 

New inCericlacionships between several of the items of behavior 
and other factors were found which may be later confirmed by more 
controlled studies. 

1. The numher-of-bchaviar-shifts was found to increase ut the end 
of the tnorning, This finding illustrated in a new manner the stim¬ 
ulating effect of the nursery school environment which others have 
noted previously. 

2. The various types of non-social vocalization (sucli as talking- 
to-self, hum-sing-chant, and dramatic vocalization) seem to he related. 
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3. A i:iinnivii«iii i\ hi‘i\viTii and facial 

motility. 

+. Kil;ititn) hijw ;iu' Min!f’'irtl i>rUvrn» or limnmiii;;, 

and the iiuin* quirt otYJj|tannns; ami iR'iuavn slioutitttr, elianting, noisy 
vocali/.atiiins aiul tlir in*ar antivi- nectipations and sitiiatioits, sticli as 
tluirC invailviiqt ihc nf luovalilt* Uns. 

*). J^nralion ami atlt'iulauci- si-i-mnl in inlliirnri' the amounts of 
llic facial cxiirc-'ivr hfliavinr, Imf ini dWlriitr omclusions could be 
made ffir it ^^•as iininis>ih{c in cnniiol tlio ntlwr vaiialilcs of aiic, sex, 
type of mutnial, and timr nf day, all of which may also affect the 
hcliavinr sonrc';. 

6. RcIiirioiidii|»s w'vif iniind hcttirrii (icrsonnllty charac¬ 

teristics of till! 2*1 children as judued hy the nursery attciulniUs and 
tlu'. prc'i-nt senri's (n orriain nf llie facial expn^sive behavior items. 
The ohjeetivo j-kancs for tallcinu-tn-ailitlls atid talltinn-to-cliildren 
corrcspotnlcd n‘-.|H'cii\rli uiih rated jid}t»*tincnt'tO';n]idt.s, and to- 
children. Ilyin'ractivicy, noted in certain children hy the judges, 
seemed in ill! pii'iiivcly udan-d in facial inotility anil nc^ativelv related 
to liand-to-faec-activi»y (micIi as thuiulnsiickin^ atul chewing-on- 
niatcrial), 

7. Slitilit H'lation-liips ucic inund licnvirn tlin ['iinkifigs of the 
group hy iwo indues wiih n-spcct m Micial adjustmciu and ranking 
of tile group iici'oi'ilini! in semes fnr sni'ia) laiking. 

8. No ivl.uion-infJs were found hrinren citlier imlgcil prctlictti- 
hility or judi'ctl lettsi'nes^ and the ohj<'ciive saircs. 

I). 'I'lllv \’.M.nniv i»i- Till-; 'riMK-SA.Ml'I.IS'C, AfimiOD 

In the iinalysis nf ilu’ icsnli.s, a elose onriv'sjnMulcrico U’as Foiitid 
hetween the case hi'-imv excel pis. du- ratings fnr all the 25 subjects 
by two jiulges wlin wniked wiih ihe children in the nui'sery, the 
dcttillcd nUF'Ciy reports h»r nine selecled subjects, and llic facial ex¬ 
pressive hehficinr -rroes fnr e;ieh eliild, Nineiy-nne percent of tlie 
observed inaus \ii'ie found in agiee with like hchavim rcpoitcd in the 
case histnvii’s. I'nitheriunir. ihc type uiul fnquvncy of the nervous 
liahits ohservi'd duririp this s|utl\ were piacticuUy the same ns those 
reported hoili in i)u- ea*-e hlsittnes arid I»v tlie tu'o judges. 1 his high 
coriTsponileiice dniimi'ti.iii-il the kididitv of (he itictliod nod the 
ahililv of a 0(1 ininuie ‘•ample t.ifcen ai inieivais ovru .a period of six 
iTiotulis to gii'e a I rue pi«‘iuie nl the expressive helia\ iui chaiiicleristics 
of tlu; .suhjet'is nhservo'd. 
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The vulidity of the shorter 15-mjniitc samples was coiifinned when 
a high cori'csponclcncc was found between the daily detailed nursery 
reports for nine selected children and the daily observation scores lor 
the same cliildren over the six months’ period. This finding suggests 
that not only the 90-minutc, hut also the I5-iuinute samples, msiy be 
considered valid representations of the span of time covered, six 
months in one case, a day In the other. 

E. Individual DiiTCRivNcns 

To illustrate the individual differences in items of facial expressive 
beliavior, the individual scores were compared with the group inter¬ 
quartile range. Tliose which fell outside this range were considered 
either unusually high or low, those within it as normal. The 25 
children were then differentiated in terms of these uinisiial deviations. 
Since age is a factor which enters Into the determination of the 
amount and character of facial expression, and since the expressive 
patterns for the 25 individuals were all different, it was difficult to 
group the children into expressive types except in broad, general terms 
such as vocal-cxprcssivc and non*cxprcssivc. 

A new method of analysis based on the range of variability in 
behavior was attempted in this study and was found to be capable of 
diffcrcncinting individuals. Scatter diagrams of tlic ranges of varia- 
hility in all the items of facial behavior of the 25 subjects indicated 
Certain items which were consistent for the group. These were found 
to be smiling, tallciiig (middle intensity degree), conversing-witli- 
cbildren, convcrsing-with-adxilts, gcncral-facinl-activity, attentive- 
expression, and the number-of-bchnvior-shifts*. 

Certain relationships were suggested between the expressive types 
mentioned above (i.c., vocal and non-expressivc), variability, and 
physical oi- social adjustment difficulties, which might be confirmed in 
more ccmtiolled investigations on larger groups of children. It was 
intimated that the individual expressive differences found in this study 
may be affected by the factors of age, sex, choice of material, and 
problem tendencies, as well as by innate differences in personality. 
When the functions of these many variables have been segregated, 
and wlien norms of the expressive types and the optimum range of 
variability have been determined, It may be possible to use this short 
time method as a tool in clinical studies to diagnose potential adjust- 
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incut difiiciiltics and to prcscilhc certain re-cducative procedure lor 
preschool cliildi'cn Nvho have kno^vn problem tendencies. 

F. Conclusion 

It Avns ]iossihle to jiuikc a tentative evaluation of tlic time-sampling 
method as a possible ch'nical tool for the study of individual differ¬ 
ences. Except for one or two minor technical and mctliodologicnl 
difficulties u'hich arose in this study, and which can easily be Jiandlcd 
in future researches, the method proved to he very satisfactory. Tlie 
procedure was found to Iwi reliable and valid, and tlie results to be 
accurate ami characteristically different for each of the 25 individuals. 




APPENDIX A 

Categories of Behavior and Symbols 

Tlie following is a brief discussion and definition differentiating eacb 
behavior category used in the present study. 

"yi" . . . Alle/ilive-expresj'ioH ,—^inilicntes that the child is attentive to oh- 
scrvahlc atiiniili, either (tersona or objects. I’hia is a neutral, natural ex- 
presnion, involving no mtiacular movement. 

"I'" . . . I’ncinii-cxpressionj —indicates that the cliild is attcJitive to no ob^ 
scrvahlc externa) stimuli, 

''2’” . , . Tatkiug ,—may be defined aa all meaningful vocalization with 
convcrsiitional intent. It covers nil Mlttinj; whether It is solitary or with 
children and adults. Other vocalizations, such as word play, Imitation of 
noises, singing, clianting, squealing and grunting, are taken enre of under 
different categories. In the cases where a child smets talking and then be* 
comes interested in word play, the category *'T" is ch.ingcd to another 
.ipproprhite category,—either (singing and chanting), or "/?" (dramatic 

vocalization). This category, "T", is further differentiated in terms of three 
degrees of intensity by recording separately whispering, talking, and shouting 
(length of line tlcnoiing intensity.) Low or quiet talking is included with 
whispering, because whispering, or sounds not vocalized, were observed only 
Q few times in four-year-old children. These three inicnsitv degrees are 
relatively easy to record and arc capable of differentiating individuals on 
a qualitative bn.sis. 

"0" . , . Dra>/l.f^/ic•'VOcr^^•fA:preJJ^on covers all the non-tonal vocnliznlions 
which cannot he classed as vocalizations with conversational intent or as 
rliythmicnl singing or chanting; .such as,—>)oud non-verbal squeals; grunting; 
animal noises; truck and fire engine noises; imitations of train nini eiti^liie 
sounds; "boom," “crash,” "bang" when blocks fall down or the child fires 
an imaginary gun; "darn," "iigb," and other interjections. Not being aide 
to classify differences by length of line, at the end of each five-minute ob¬ 
servation, a notation is made of the types of dramatic vocalization which 
were employed, 

"S" , , . Sifjffhiff ,—Intllcates tonal, rliythmicn) vocalizations. This category 
is further differentiated in terms of three degrees of intensity by recording 
separately humming, singing, and chanting (length of line denoting intensity). 
The difference between these three is easily recognizable. IIuinmLng is 
a non-verbal form of singing and is accomplished with the mouth closed, and 
the head cavity used as the chief resonator. Singing Includes all the attempts 
to reproduce actual songs whether the tune is accurate or not, and, also, to 
designate any time a child makes up a tunc to liis own words. Chanting 
covers rhythmical shouting which usually maintains a single tonal pitch 
with vocal accompaniment of one or two words such as "ding-dong" repeated 
again and again. It often develops from an original "D" form of behavior, 
and is iisu.'illy loud. 

"L" . . . Laug/iiiig ,—may he defined as the muscular movements of the 
face Indicating the overt expression of pleasure (implied). This category is 
fiullicr differentiated in terms of three degrees of intensity by recording 
separately smiling, chuckling, and laughing (length of line denoting inten¬ 
sity), Smiling is a silent expression and is characterized by the drawing up 
of the corners of the moulh. It was found to be a very consistent and familiar 
mode of response .ind this regularity of pattern diIFercnti.Tte.s it en.slly from 
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Kcncral fnrinl iiKivciiicniN (o lie disciishcil iiiuler “F'. CliiirkliiiK and laii^liin;; 
nre smiles nccoinpniiicd liy iliirereiit ile^ri-L”t 11 / vociili'/.llitill. Cliuckliilu is of 
of n lower pi(ch ihnii )aui:liiii}!, iisiiiilly liricfer in tliiriitloii, mill is acconi- 
imiiied liy luinnul uUkiuu> l.awnhiiiK is of u liit'licr piuli, iwr.urs wlieii iKen; 
is ^'renter llinn iiorinii] activity, anil is sissorinled widi slniiKiii^' and sqiicalin^'. 

. . . {.'rj'iii//,—itvdivaieH llic oven csiiressnm of disi'i*i\ii;nm\eni (mi- 
])lic<4, This category is fiirllier liilTcreiKialcil in Icnns of ilircc* ilt'i'recs nf 
iiiteii-sily hy renndine se|iaraicly (rowniiit;, wliiiiiiieriiiji, ami rryiiiK, The 
lowest decree covers tlic milder forms of oven dis|ilcnsiire siicli as friMviiiDf;, 
luiiitiim, initial tears shed wilhoiil any vocal accoiDpaiiiim'iit, and the early 
and liiial stat'es of eryin^, wlieii the diild’s lower li|) is Ircinlilint; or lie is 
siuiilUnfr, Whining, vvhimpcriiif', I'roaiiiiii', and all cases in which (cars arc 
accompanied hy lulclUitible tulkiiiitv ore included ill (lie middle decree of 
cryiii;;, This is easily dilfercniinted from llie oilier various forniH of vocnli/n- 
tion hecavise tif the presence of tears. l.«ml cryiitu, snl»liin«, and aiiKty or 
fearful slioutinp with tears are the types of licliavior covered hy the hiKliesl 
dcRrcc of "C”. 

"f” , . . Fncial’/ictivityr-h defined ns nny inIsccllaiieiniH activity of the 
muscles of the face, This incltides sncli items as: liftinj' eye-hniws, piickeilnt; 
face (often observed when (he child faces die sun), openiim and closinj; 
mouth ivithout vocaIi7ntion, ohewini' tonittic, mmithiiis iixiKiie with elTort 
(nlmuat Iiiviirinhly seen when ehildrcn are Icurnini: (0 cm,—-llieir jaws 
clump down on (heir tont'iics syiirliroiimisly with the inovcinciiis of their 
dnt^era mtiniptdntiut; the seissurs and paper; also oUserved in many other 
situnlions involving coiicviuraiion eomldncd widi clT(»rt); also Rrimncoii nnd 
iinitfliions of animal or niluU expressions; nr eatiii); and chcwint> dntinf; 
an ImnKinnry fenat. 

“/J" . . . covers all facial imiscnlar nctlyiiy in- 

volvini; contact cither wiili other parts of the hmly ui' iitlicr objects or 
parsons. For example, under ihi.H cnicttory is included such hchnvioi' nsi 
thurrl) or fingci suckini;; nihbliiK chin, eyes, nose, etc.; pushing liair away 
from eyes; leaning face on hand, knee, chair or other nlijcct; ciiewing paint 
brush handle, blocks, book, or sweater; hlowing or picking nose, nnd drink¬ 
ing out of n cup or using n .spoon during imaginary play (where ncUinl 
contact with the face is present; if there is mouiUmjs without nctunl contact, 
the category ‘7’" is used). 

' I . . This symbol is used to indicnlc that the child is referring his 
behavior to other children. 

. . . This is the symbol used in the same context as “=" to IniViciUc 
tliat the child is referring Ida hehavior to adults. 

‘'T=*|-" . , , This symbol signifies that the child is replying to n con¬ 
versation initiated by another child. 

. , , This symbol signifies that the child la replying to n con¬ 
versation initiated hy un adult. 

“T^.” and "T=i^o” . , , These arc symbols used to indicate conversations 
initialed by, (a) other chiidren, or (b) adults, cunvcr.sntions to which the 
child under abacevation docs not reply either immediately or at all. These 
items could not he entered accurately on the rccoida because of the limit.s 
of time, and were m^erted in addition to recording the behavior of the 
subject merely as on'enlatioiinl devices to aid in making oiil the final dc.scrip- 
livc summary nt the end of each five mlnntcs. 

The following I,s an example of how these two cptcgorics nre ii.scd, Cliild 
XXV was Approached by an adult while she was crying, but did not reply. 
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T)jc fliinilifjn nf ilic conversaiion » approxlinamly represented by 

the symbol "7^" /olUnvctl liy a line. Tlieae are placed immciliatcly above 
the checks for cryjiij'. A few seetMttls later .iimtlier cliild spoke to her with 
lu) rcsinmsc and the same icehniqiic was used with the symbol “T=o‘\ These 
two caic^nries liel]i eiiluT it) cx|ilaii) Ihe chiltl’a aiilwerpient behavior, or to 
iitifllyrc fnrihcr « licrtod wherein (here arc no Individual symbol clmngcs 
lo (lescriiie wlitu is j'liiiiK on duiinn the live minutes. 


Standing In the oorner of th» rooeptlon rooB 
whimpering ODifrilng BorBan^ng. ■ oryipe hardi 


Minimi 


1 M 1 



"Haro 1 b tho dell 
T> you eaj) u6o‘* 


A ahlld ofrors her a tay« She eontrole hereeU 
te a 9nime« th»a etarte eryiog egeln 



FIGUUC 5 
St/QJECT XXV 


1 11 


"/" .,. I.s the symbol used in conneciion with "T" to simplify the recording 
of tlinsc times when (he child hctng oliscrvcd converse.; back and forth 
several times with some other child, ft indicates that the other child is talking 
and is cmitloyed ns a symlml only when the subject is listening with an at¬ 
tentive expression and there is no muscular activity of the face. If die sub¬ 
ject .smiles or frowns while the other individual b talking, the symbola repre¬ 
senting thc.se types of behavior .ire iiwcitcd and the symbol "7=0” placed 
above the recording ns has already been explained, to indicate, approxinintciy, 
the extent of the other child’s conversaiion. 

Tiic "/” symbol and ‘T—o” and "r>" were used in tills .study merely 
ns recording device.; and, because of the limits of time, could not be entered 
accurately on the records. Since these symbols proved to be mere approxi¬ 
mations, and cannot be included as facial expressions of the subject under 
observation, they will not he used in the final analysis of the results. It 
will not be iiossibU, tiicrefore, to check reliability by the subject-object ratio 
as Loomis (14-7) did in her study. 

'‘A’' I . . This symbol is used every time the face of the child i.i so turned 
away that it cannot be seen, or that both eyes arc not visible to the observer, 




APPENDIX B 

Reliadiuty 

1. Retiiibilily of the Dei'ice in the flaiifis of the Observer [Nntnfe of the 
lustrumenl). 

Tc iiiclicntc the relinbility of the observer in the use of the device, tabula¬ 
tions were made.' («) of how often the stop watch waa halted at the end 
of n time period other than exactly 300 seconds; (h) of tlie rumber of times 
the second-notations, i.c., symbols and lines (recorded by the observer) did 
not coincide with the number of seconds according to the stop watch. Table 
11 indicates the timing' errors; Table 12, ihc second-notation errors. 


TABLE 11 
Timing Errors 


Period in seconds registered by 
stop watch 

1914-35 

1935-36 

Total 

240" — 269" 

5 

3 

6 

270" — 299" 

1 


1 

301" — 329" 

13 

16 

29 

330" — 359" 

6 

2 

B 

360" — 390" 

5 


5 

Total 

30 

19 

49 


TABLE 12 

Second-Notation Errors 


The total number of symbols and lines for all the records correctly timed by 

the stop watch 


Total symbols and lines 

1934-35 

1935-36 

Total 

310-311 

4 

7 

II 

305-309 

41 

23 

64 

301-304 

47 

66 

Il3 

300 

55 

42 

97 

295-299 

33 

22 

55 

290-29+ 

40 


40 

Total 

220 

160 

3B0 


Out of the total 429 records, in 49, or 11 per cent, there was an error 
in the stopping of the stop watch (see Table II). Over half of these errors 
were within 30 seconds of the rquired 300; the other half were within one 
minute, This repre.sents a fairly large deviation in timing in these feiv 
cases. Since the i’e.siill,», however, were expressed in terms of percentages 
of the total number of second.s timed, and not in terms of frequency or 
number of .seconds, it was felt that the five six-minute observations and the six 
four-minute observations could be included without materially affecting the 
total results. This was done only when it was necessary to fill out as 
complete a record as possible for those children for whom it was impossible 
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to make other more acciirrttc oI>scrvalion<i.'' The other 3H0 records 
were limed exactly hy the sto|i watch; hut of tliesc, only 97 coincided 
.accurately with the second-notations of the observer (T.ahlc 12). However, 
the number of second-notations in ihc rest of these ISO records ndclecl up 
to within ±10 of the rcritiired 300, or a niaxinitiin error of only ±3 per cent. 

Table 13 demonstrates these sourcca of error hi the total number of 
records. 


TAHLK 13 


COMriNED l‘t.MINO AND SECOND-NOTATIOM KRRORS 




Maxiinuni per- 




MaKiimun 

centage error 

Maximum per- 

Number of 

Percentage 

perccnt.iKe 

in second- 

centage of 

record.s 

□f total 

error in timing 

not.atlons 

total errors 

97 

23% 

0 

0 

0 

283 


0 

±3 

± 3 

29 

7% 

±10 

±3* 

±13 

20 

4% 

±20 

±3* 

±23 


('’‘A tinuni; error is assumed in make no dilTcrcnce in the pcrcciUaKc error 
in second-notation.) 


It can be easily seen from tins table that in 89 per cent of the records 
the innximuin possililc pcrccutaRc error was ±3 per cent or less, while In 
only 4 per cent did it exceed ±13 per cent. 

About twice as many errors were made durhifi lUe first series of observa¬ 
tions as (luring llic last. Practice in the use of the device leading to im¬ 
proved tcclini(|iie probably is an iinpoitniit f.ictor here. 

In both Tables 11 and 12 tberc were move errors of ovev-cstnnaiion than 
iinder-cstlmntlon. This is proUnhly due to a dllTcrencc In the bias or set 


^‘Comjiariaon uf perceniages ha.sed on four-, five-, and six-ininnte observa¬ 
tions : 

Foiir-mimite (240") Five-mimite (300") Six-minute (360") 

I" 0.4% 0.3% 0,3% 

£0" 4.2 3.3 2.8 

30" 12.5 10.0 8,3 

Of ii total observation period almost nil of the different forms uf be¬ 
havior only occupied from I ro 30 seconds and the percentages based on 
these small figures have a possible error of ±2.5% when the timing error 
is as great as one minurc, 

75" 31.2% 25.0% 20.8% 

Only one behavior item in each ohservatlon period occupied as ninny 
aa 75 seconda with a possible error of ±6.0%. 

150" 62.5% 50.0% 41,7% 

Only one belinvior Item in each observation period occupied .as man}' as 
ISO seconds with n possible error of ±12.0%. 
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of tile obscj'i'er, for other persons who have naetl the tlsvire have found 
the opposite to be true (125). 

2. RclidbUiiy of the Observer in Recording Data (Sbill of the Observer). 

Three separate typos of .safeguards were made to insure the reliability 
of the observer. In the first place, the objective ratcgoric.s of the facial 
expressive behavior to be recorded prevented erroneous jiulgiincnts on the 
part of the observer. Secondly, it was noted in the preliminary investiga¬ 
tion, con/iriiiirig the findings of Hosic {63), Chat two different types of 
behavior seldom occurred at the stimc lime in children of this age, so that 
the recording of their expressive behavior was greatly simpliricd. In other 
words, thc.se clillJrcn smile, talk, or frown, but rarely combine any two. 
In the third place, the observer was nevcf seen by tlie children in the 
majority of the observations. The nursery is equipped with “one-way- 
vision" .screens, and during all the observations made on children in the 
indoor play room the observer was seated behind one of these (52, p. 61; 
51, p. 95). 

To oHsct any criticism which might he made that this use of screens 
may hava prevented the finer, more delicate shades of expression from 
being seen, the outdoor observations were made diferentiy to check the 
visibility of these screens. On half of the children (age and sex controlled 
ns far as possible) the outdoor records at the end of the morning were made 
while the observer was situated among the children in the piny yard, The 
observations on the other half of the children playing outdoors were made 
by the observer from behind a screen door. For the first h.ilf of the 
children, ihercfocc, the "screen" factor entered into the making of the 
ii/tfoor records only; for the rest of the children the "screen” factor was 
present throughout all the observations. Medians were then determined for 
nil ihe items of behavior as found in all the indoor and all the outdoor 
records of the first half of the children. Similar medians were determined 
for the. second half also. The indoor medians for the two groups of 
children were exactly the same and the outdoor medians were practically 
the same for all the items of behavior, but larger medians for the active 
cxpre.ssive behavior forms were found outdoors than indoors in both groups 
of children, rurdiermorc, this difFcvencc was greater In the second group 
where screens had been used throughout the recording of the observations. 
The greater expressiveness of the second group outdoors may be a true 
beliavlcir characteristic of these children or may be due to the fact that 
the screen was hiding the observer. In either case, the fact remains that 
when screens were used, as many or perhaps even more .shadc.s of expression 
were observed than when screens were not used. Wc may assume, therefore, 
that the use of screens is no iinpediineiit to visibility. 

In order to check (he reliability of liic ubservci, two observers made 15 
simiiltaneou.s five-minnte records. In making these records only one of 
the pair timed the interval of observation, indicating by a signal the be¬ 
ginning and end of each period. Some error between the total numher 
of second-notnttons recorded by each of the two observers is to be expected, 
since It wa.? impo.'s.sible for both observers to begin and end on exactly the 
same second, Of the 4456 slop-watcli seconds, Observer "X" recorded 4441 
secoiul-notntions and Observer 'T" 4463. This makes n total of only 22 
accoricl-notation.'i difference between the two observers. 

These 15 simultaneous records were then analyzed according to: (fl) the 
the agreement between the behavior categories recorded; and (1) the total 
number of second-notations in which the two observers did not agree. 
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The comparison lielwecn the behavior items recorded by both obaervern 
for ench five-minute inlerviil indicated fnirly high agreement, Table 14 

TABLE 14 

The Numdi'r of Bciiavior Caterorii!s Simuetaneousi.y Recoroeh nv Each 


or 'I'wo 

OnSERVEHS 

During 

FirrCEH OOSERVATIONS 


Observations 

1 2 3 

4 5 6 

7 8 9 10 n 12 13 14 IS 

Tot.al 

Categories 
recorded by 
both "X“ & "Y“ 

5 5 7 

5 8 6 

9755 5 10 967 

99 

Categories 
recorded by 
"A'” alone 

1 


1 

2 

Categories 
recorded by 
"Y" alone 


1 

11 12 

6 

107 


indicates this nsrcemcitt between the two observers for cncli observation in 
the total aeries of IS. For cxnmple, in the first simultiiaeoiis observation 
five behavior Items were checked with perfect ni'rccjncnt by both, and 
there were no disai'rccmenis; in the second there was perfect agreement 
na Co five, but Observer "X” recorded one behavior item not recorded by 
Observer "Y." Of tlic 107 categories, 99, or 93 per cent, were recorded 
with perfect ngreement by both observers. Only two were checked by 
Obaoever "X" and not by Observer "Y"; and six by Observer "Y“ and 
not by Observer "X.‘ This e.xccllcnt ngrcemciu is cspccinlly striking if it 
is kept in mind (.lint in the IS observations, 2SS possible items of bebavior 
could have been recorded. 

When the 15 sin\«ltaneotis fivc-roimitc records were analyzed for dis- 
ngreement between simuttaneoiis second-notations by the two observers, 
tliusc seconds in which the symbol “A" occurred in cithur record were 
not counred, for ibis indicated lli.at one nr the other vv.ir unable to see the 
activity of the child’s face. Only those seconds in whicli both obaeivcrs 
could sec the child’s face were compared. Table IS gives the number of 

TABLE IS 

The Numrer of Second-Notations Not Recorded Ai.ike dy Two OnsEEVURs 
FOR Fifteen Simui.taneous Observations 

Observation, 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 S 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 Total 

Number of second- 
notations not re¬ 
corded alike 7 1 28 13 1 15 30 1 10 24 C 4 30 21 7 198 


discrepancies in second-notations for each pair of simultaneous rivc-niinute 
records. 

This table Indicates (hnt in eight rccord.s the two observers disagreed in 
10 nr less second-notations, in two records the diBngrceincnt was between 
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II niui 20, aiul in five records there were 21 l« 30 second-notations not 
checketl alike. Wlieii llie ■1‘1‘H .^crniiil-notjitioiis, in the total IS observations 
which (lie (wo observers had in common were compared, in only 199 of 
these was there ilisaKrecinem kchvccn die iwo obscrvcffl. This means 
(lint in onl}' A fier cent of (he second-notations did one observer disagree 
with the other. 

3, or Inlcrnal CousUifury oj the Data (I'JiictiinJhiis h ihe 

Deli<i‘vioi' of the ludU'iiluat), 

As hns beet) tlie [irarlice of writers on the subject of social behavior, 
group odd-cveu rank correlation cocfticienia were computed from the present 
results, to check the Internal consistency of the d.itn. Tlicse coeflicienta 
were determined for ench of (ho bchnvior items for the whole group of 
siihjccis. Five out nf the 17 behavior items give roenicinnts over .70 [talking 
,72; Keneral-facial-ncttvlty .73; ivliimper .84; crying .81; and 

(Iramnlic-vocalization ("D") .90]; only three of the coelFcicnts are below 
.50 (chuckle ,19; frown .12; and sing .44). The coelficlents for the rest of 
the items riinge between ,50 and .70. Wherever comparisons were possible 
between these correlation coefficients ond those of previous investigators, 
nmaziiigiy high eorrcspondenccs were found in every instance. 

In nvernging tlic results in this way, the periodic fluctuations in the 
behavior of each subject at the six separate observations has been more or 
less submerged. The closer the correapondcncc between the mean of each 
iiKlividunl odd observation and the mean of each individual even observa- 
ticn, the higher, of course, will be Uie rank cocfHciciUs of correlotion 
between the two groups of means. Since there were insiiJBcient records 
for any one of the subjects, individual consistency in behavior could not be 
dctcrmiiii'd stntislicnlly within the limits of this investigation. The fact, 
however, (hat decided consistencies and ineanststcncies in behavior were 
noted from observation to observation among the individual members of 
the group (see Section V) suggests that the group consistency correlation 
coeflicients were probably affected unfavorably by this individual variability 
in Iiohnvior. Furthermore, it must be borne in mind th.-it group consistency 
correlation coc/Kcients arc also affected unfavorably by infrenuently oc- 
curing behavior items. For this reason greater possibilities were offered 
for soincwhac lower coefficiciits of correlation in whispering, singing, and 
crying. These two factors,—individual voriabliity and infrequency in 
behavior,— suggest that the odd-even corrcl.ition coefficients, tliough fairly 
low and unreliable, were probably due to an insufficient sample rather tlian 
to the technique of recording. 

In order to see how small a unit could be used to give predictable results, 
the scores for the Inst day’s observations were ranked for the group, and 
coefficients of correlation were found between these and the ranks of the 
group according to their total scores. These correlations proved to be 
proctic.illy ae high as the odd-even eonsistency correlations discusserl above. 
Ail of them, however, are above .40, and all hut five are above .50. Those 
between .40 and ,S0 ,nre; smile .4-1; chuckle ,41; laugh ,46; general-facial- 
activity ("/'■'') ,43; and frown .47. 

In this section an attempt has been made to demonstrate the leJiability 
of (lie cxprcKsive behavior items observed and of the ob.sorver in the use 
of the device, Further discussion is added to the question of reliability 
in Section V, In th.Tt section emphasis is placed upon the individual rather 
than on the group, becauae it was found that individual v.ii'iabilip' iv.is 
very pronounced and that group results (or the sum of variable individuals) 
must needs be influenced by such Inconsiatenty. 
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